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PREFACE. 


I T is a confideration which cannot 

but afford the utmoft pleafure to a 

reflecting mind, that* the Arts and 

Sciences, which are rapiftlj^advancing 

towards a date 6? JterfeCtrdn in 

■ ova 

Europe, are not confined to that quarter 
of the globe. In the Eaft, where 
Learning feemed to be extinguished, 
and Civilization nearly loft, amidft the 
contention of avarice and defpotifm, a 
(pirit of enquiry hath gone forth, 
A 3 which. 
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which, aided by the ardour of Philo- 
fophy, promifes to diflipate the gloom 
of ignorance, and to fpread the advan¬ 
tages ot knowledge through a region 
where its effe&s may be expected to 
be moft favourable to the general in- 
terefts of fociety. 

To the exertions of one Gentleman, 
whole various excellencies panegyric 
might difplay in the warmed: terms, 
without being charged with extrava¬ 
gance, the English fettlements in the 
East Indies are indebted for an inftitu- 
tion which has already exhibited fpeci- 
mens of profound refearch, of bold in- 
veftigation, and of happy illud ration, 
in various fubjedls of literature;—fub- 
jecls which, until the prcfent times, 

had 
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had not exercifed the faculties of 
Europeans; but which, being produced 
to publick notice, will enlarge the 
bounds of knowledge, increafe the 
flock of information, and furnifh ma- 
terials for future Philofophers, Biogra¬ 
phers, and Hiflorians. 

That fo much has been already at- 
chieved by an infant Society, will be a 
fubjeft of furprize to thofe who have 
not conhdered the powers of genius and 
induflry to overcome obftacles. From 
what has already appeared at Calcu tta, 
a judgment may be formed of what may 
hereafter be expected. The ftores ot 
Oriental Literature being now rxeef- 
fible to thofe who have ability to 
make a proper ufe of them, intelli¬ 


gence 
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gence hitherto locked up, it may be 
hoped, will delight and inform the en¬ 
quirers after the Hiftory, Antiquities, 
Arts, Sciences, and Literature of Asia. 

Two Volumes of the Society’s Trans¬ 
actions have been already publifhed ; 
but thefe have been fo Sparingly diftri- 
buted in Great Britain that few have 
had the opportunity of being informed 
of their contents, or of judging of their 
value. This circumftance has induced 
the Editor to Select the contents of the 
prefent volumes from them and the 
Ahatic Mifcellany, for the amufement 
and inftruction of the publick. They 
are Such as will confer honour on their 
authors, and afford entertainment to 
their readers. They contain a noble 

Specimen 
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fpecimen of the talents of our coun¬ 
trymen inhabiting a diffant quarter of 
the globe, employing themftlves fedu- 
loufly and honourably in extending the 
credit and eftablifhing the reputation 
of Britons in new and unexplored re¬ 
gions of Science and Literature, 
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DISSERTATION I. 

ON THE 

GODS of GREECE, ITALY, and INDIA; 

WRITTTEN IN MDCCLXXXIV. 

W E cannot juftly conclude, by arguments 
preceding the proof of f.fts, that one 
idolatrous people muff have borrowed their 
deities, rites, and tenets from another; fince 
Gods of all Ihapes and dimenfions may be framed 
by the boutidlefs powers of imagination, or by 
the frauds and lollies of men, in countries never 
connected; but when features of refemblance, 
too ftrong to have been accidental, are obferv- 
able in different iyftems of polytheifm, with¬ 
out fancy or prejudice to colour them and im- 

B prove 
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prove the likenefs, we can fearce help believ¬ 
ing, that fome connection has immemorially 
fubfifted between the feveral nations who have 
adopted them : it is my defign in this effay to 
point out fuch a refemblance between the po¬ 
pular worfhip of the old Greeks and Italians and 
that of the Hindus ; nor can there be room to 
doubt of a great fimilarity between their ftrange 
religions and that of Egypt, China , Eerfia , 
Phrygia, Pha'nice, Syria ; to which, perhaps, 
we may fafely add fome of the fouthern king¬ 
doms and ew n iflands of America ; while the 
Gothick fyffem, which prevailed in the northern 
regions of Europe, U'as not merely fimilar to 
thole of Greece and Italy, but almoft the fame 
in another drefs with an embroidery of images 
apparently AJiatick. From all this, if it be la- 
risfaCtorily proved, we may infer a general union 
or affinity between the mod diftinguifhed in¬ 
habitants of the primitive world at the time 
when they deviated, as they did too early de¬ 
viate, from the rational adoration of the only 
true God. 

There feem to have been four principal fources 
of all mythology. I. Hiftorical, or natural, truth 
has been perverted into fable by r ignorance, ima¬ 
gination, flattery, or ftupidity ; as a king of 
Crete, whofe tomb had been difcovered in that 
ifland, was conceived to have been the God of 

Olympus , 
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Olympus, and Minos, a legiflator of that coun¬ 
try, to have been his fon, and to hold a fu- 
preme appellate jurifdidlion over departed fouls: 
hence too probably flowed the tale of Cadmus, 
as Booh art learnedlv traces it; hence beacons 
or volcanos became one-eyed giants and mon¬ 
gers vomiting flames; and two rocks, from 
their appearance to mariners in certain pofi- 
tions, were fuppofed to crulh all veflels attempt¬ 
ing to pafs between them; of which idle fic¬ 
tions many other inftances might be collected 
from the Odyjfey and the various Argonautick 
poems. The lefs we fay of Julian Bars, deifi¬ 
cations of princes or warriors, altars railed, with 
thofe of Apollo, to the bafelt of men, and 
divine titles bellowed on fuch wretches as 
Caius Octavianus, the lefs we fhall expofe 
the infamy of grave fenators and fine poets, or 
the brutal folly of the low multitude : but we 
may be allured, that the mad apotheolis of truly 
great men, or of little men fallely called great, 
has been the origin of grofs idolatrous errors in 
every part of the pagan world. II. The next 
fource of them appears to have been a wild ad¬ 
miration of the heavenly bodies, and, after a 
time, the lyllems and calculations of allrono- 
mers : hence came a confiderable portion of 
Egyptian and Grecian fable; the Sabian wor- 
Ihip in Arabia ; the Perjian types and emblems 
B 2 of 
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of Mihr or the fun, and the far-extended adora¬ 
tion of the elements and the powers of nature ; 
and hence perhaps all the artificial Chronology 
of the Ch'mefe and Indians, with the invention 
of demigods and heroes to fill the vacant niches 
in their extravagant and imaginary periods. 
III. Numberlefs divinities have been created 
folely by the magic of poetry ; whole eflential 
bulinefs it is to perfonify the molt abH:ra<ft no¬ 
tions, and to place a nymph or a genius in 
every grove and almoff in every flower : hence 
llygicla and Jafo, health and remedy, are the 
poetical daughters of sIEsculapius, who was 
either a diftinguilhed phvfician, or medical lkill 
perfonified; and hence Ch oris, or verdure, is 
married to the Zephyr. IV. The metaphors 
and allegories of moralifls and metaphyficians 
have been alfo very fertile in Deities ; of which 
a thouland examples might be adduced from 
Plato, Cicero, and the inventive commen¬ 
tators on Homer in their pedigrees of the 
Gods, and their fabulous leflons of morality : 
the richefl: and nobleft rtream from this abun¬ 
dant fountain is the charming philofophical tale 
of Psyche, or the Progrejs of the Soul ; than 
which, to my tafte, a more beautiful, fublime, 
and well-fupported allegory was never produced 
by the wifidom and ingenuity of man. Hence 
alio the Indian IVIA ya , or, as the word is ex¬ 
plained 
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plained by fome Hindu fcholars, “ the firft in- 
“ clination of the Godhead to diverfify himfelf 
“ (fuch is their phrale) bv creating worlds,” 
is feigned to be the mother of univerfal nature, 
and ot all the inferior Gods; as a Cajhmirian 
informed me when I afked him, why Ca'ma, 
or Love, was reprefented as her fon ; but the 
word Ma'ya', or dclujion , has a more fubtile 
and recondite fenle in the Vedanta philofophy, 
where it fignifies the lyflem of percept ons, 
whether of fecondary or of primary qualities, 
which the Deity was believed by Epichar- 
mus, Plato, and many truly pious men, to 
raile by his omniprefent fpirit in the minds of 
his creatures, but which had not, in their opi¬ 
nion, any exigence independent of mind. 

In drawing a parallel between the Gods of 
the Indian and European heathens, from what¬ 
ever fource they were derived, I ihall remem¬ 
ber, that nothing is lefs favourable to inquiries 
after truth than a fvllematieaJ fpirit, and fhall 
call to mind the laying of a Hindu writer, 

“ that whoever obftinarely adheres to any fet 
“ of opinions, may bring himlelf to believe 
“ that the frelheft landal-wood is a flame of 
“ fire this will effectually prevent me from 
infilling that fuch a God of India was the 
Jupiter of Greece ; fuch, the Apollo ; fuch, 
the Mercury : in face, lince all the caufes of 

B 3 poly- 
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polytheifm contributed largely to the affem- 
blage of Grecian divinities (though Bacon re¬ 
duces them all to refined allegories, and New¬ 
ton to a poetical difguife of true hiftory), we 
find many Joves, many Apollos, many Mer- 
cukies, with diltinft attributes and capacities ; 
nor lhall I prefume to fuggeft more, than that, 
in one capacity or another, there exifts a ftrik- 
ing fimilitude between the chief obje£l> of wor- 
fhip in ancient Greece or Italy and in the very 
interefting country which we now inhabit. 

The companion which 1 proceed to lay 
before you, mu ft needs be very fuperfcial, 
partly from my fhort refidence in Hindujlan , 
partly from my want of complete leifure for 
literary amufements, but principally becaufe I 
have no European book to refrefh my memory 
of old fables, except the conceited, though not 
unlearned, work of Pomey, entitled The Pan¬ 
theon , and that fo miferably tranflated, that it 
can hardly be read with patience. A thouland 
more ftrokes of refemblance might, I am fure, 
be collected by any who fhould with that view 
perufe Hesiod, Hyginus, Cornutus, and 
the other mythologifts; or, which would be 
a fhorter and a pleafanter w r ay, fhould be fa- 
tisfied with the very elegant Syntagmata of 
Linus Giraldus. 


Dis- 
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Disquisitions concerning the manners and 
conduct of our fpecies in early time c , or indeed 
at any time, are always curious at leaft and 
amufing; but they are highly interefting to 
fuch as can lay of themfelves with Chremes 
in the play, “ We are men, and take an inte- 
“ reft in all that relates to mankind They 
may even be of folid importance in an age when 
fome intelligent and virtuous pcrfons are in¬ 
clined to doubt the authenticity of the accounts, 
delivered by Moses, concerning the primitive 
world ; lince no modes or iources of reafoning 
can be unimportant which have a tendency to 
remove fuch doubts. Either the firft eleven 
chapters of Genejis, all due allowances being 
made for a figurative Eaftern ftyle, are true, 
or the whole fabrick of our national religion is 
falf'e; a conclufion which none of us, I truft, 
would wifh to be drawn. I, who cannot help 
believing the divinity of the Messiah, from 
the undifputed antiquity and manifeft comple¬ 
tion of many prophefies, efpecially thofe of 
Isaiah, in the only perfon recorded by hiftory 
to whom they are applicable, am obliged of 
courfe to believe the faniftity of the venerable 
books, to which that facred perfon refers as 
(genuine : but it is not the truth of our national 
religion, as fuch, that I have at heart; it is 
truth itfelf; and if any cool unbiafled reafoner 
B 4 w ill 
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will clearly convince me that Moses drew his 
narrative through Egyptian conduits from the 
primeval fountains of Indian literature, I fhall 
efleem him as a friend for having weeded my 
mind from a capital error, and promife to ifand 
among the foremolt in affiifing to circ late the 
truth, which he has alcertained. After fuch a 
declaration, I cannot but perluade mylelf, that 
no candid man will be dilplealed if, in the 
courfe of my work, I make as free with any 
arguments that he may have advanced, as I 
fheuld really deiire him to do with any of mine 
that he ma\ be diipofed to controvert. Having 
no fyftem of my own to maintain, I fhall not 
purlue a very regular method, but fhall take 
all the Gods, of whom I difcourle, as they hap¬ 
pen to preient themfelvcs ; beginning, how¬ 
ever, like the Romans and the Hindus, with 
Janus or Gane’sa. 

The titles and attributes of this old Italian 
deity are fully compriled in two cheriambick 
verbs of S: lpitius ; and a fa, ther account of 
him from Ovid would here be luperfluous: 


Jane pater , Jane tuens , dive hups , Liformis , 

O cate reruns fator , O principium dearum ! 

“ Father Janus, all-beholding Janus, thou divinity with 
“ two heads, and with two forms; O fagacious planter of 
“ al! things, and leader of deities!” 


He 
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He whs the God, we fee, of JFiflom ; whence 
he is reprefented on coins with two, and on the 
Hetrufcan image found at Falijci with four 
faces ; emblems of prudence and circumfpec- 
tion : thus is Gane'sa, the God of Wifdom in 
Flindufan, painted with an Elephant's head, 
the fymbol of fagacious difcernment, and at¬ 
tended by a favourite rat, which the hidians 
confider as a wife and provident animal. His 
next great character (the plentiful l'ource of 
many fuperftitious ufages) was that, from 
which he is emphatically ff iled the father , and 
which the fecond verfe before cited more fully 
exprefies, the origin and founder of all things: 
whence this notion arofe, unlefs from a tradi¬ 
tion that he firft built Ihrines, raifed altars, 
and inftituted facrifices, it is not eafv to con¬ 
jecture; hence it cime, however, that his 
name was invoked before any other God ; that, 
in the old facred rites, com and wine, and, in 
later times, incenfe alfo, were firft offered to 
JA Nus ; that the doors or entrances to private 
houfes were called Janiuv, and any perviou^ 
paflage or thoroughfare, in the plural number, 
jani, or with two beginnings ; that he was re- 
prel'eated holding a rod, as guardian of ways, 
and a key, as opening, not gates only, but all 
important works and affairs of mankind; that 
he was thought to prefide over the morning, or 

beginning 
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beginn'ng of day ; that, although the Roman 
year began regularly with March , yet the 
eleventh month, named Januarius , was con- 
lidered as firjl of the twelve, whence the whole 
year was fuppofed to be under his guidance, 
and opened with great folemnitv by the confuls 
inaugurated in his fane, where his ftatue was 
decorated on that occafion with frefh laurel; 
and, for the fame reafon, a lolemn denunci¬ 
ation of war, than which there can hardly be a 
more momentous national a<£l, was made by 
the military conful’s opening the gates of his 
temple with all the pomp of his magiftracy. 
The twelve altars and twelve chapels of Janus 
might either denote, according to the general 
opinion, that he leads and governs twelve 
months, or that, as he fays of himfelf in Ovid, 
all entrance and accefs mnft be fnade through 
him to the principal Gods, who were, to a 
proverb, of the fame number. We may add, 
that Janus was imagined to prefide over iiir 
fants at their birth, or the beginning of life. 

The Indian divinity has precifely the lame 
character: all facrifices and religious ceremo¬ 
nies, all addrefles even to fuperior Gods, all fe- 
rious compolitions in writing, and all worldly 
affairs of moment, are begun by pious Hindus 
with an invocation of Ganf/sa ; a word com- 
pofed of tfa, the governor or leader , and gan'a, 

or 
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or a company of deities, nine of which compa¬ 
nies are enumerated in the Amarcojh. Inftances 
of opening bufinefs aufpicioufly by an ejacula¬ 
tion to the Janus of India (if the lines of re- 
femblance here traced will juftify me in lb call¬ 
ing him) might be multiplied with eafe. Few 
books are begun without the words falutation to 
Ganl's, and he is firft invoked by the Brah¬ 
mans, who conduit the trial by ordeal, or per¬ 
form the ceremony of the horna, or facrifice to 
fire. M. Sonnerat reprefents him as highly 
revered on the coaft of Coromandel ; “ where 
“ the Indians (he fays) would not on any ac~ 
count build a houfe without having placed 
“ on the ground an image of this deity, which 
“ they fprinkle with oil and adorn every day 
“ with flowers; they fet up his figure in alj 
“ their temples, in the ftreets, in the high 
“ roads, and in open plains at the foot of fbme 
s ‘ tree ; fo that perfons of all ranks may in- 
voke him before they undertake any bufinefs, 
“ and travellers worfhip him before they pra- 
“ ceed on their journey.” To this I may add, 
from my own obfervation, that in the commo¬ 
dious and ufeful town which now rifes at 
Dharmaranya or Gava , under the aufpices of 
the aftive and benevolent Thomas Law, Efq. 
collector of Rotas, every new-built houfe, a- 
greeably to an immemorial ufage of the Hindus , 

has 
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has the name of Gane'sa fuperfcribed oil its 
door; and, in the old town, his image is placed 
over the gates of the temples. 

We come now to Saturn, the oldeft o c 
the pagan Gods, of whofe office and adtiona 
much is recorded. The jargon of his being the 
ion of Earth and of Heaven, who was the ion 
of the Sky and the Day, is purely a confeffion 
of ignorance who were his parents or who his 
predeceflors; and there appears more fenfe in 
the tradition faid to be mentioned by the inqui- 
iitive and well-informed Prato, “ that both 
“ Saturn, or Time, and his confort Cybele, 
“ or the Earth , together with their attend- 
“ ants, were the children of Ocean and The- 
tis, or, in lefs poetical language, fprang 
“ from the waters of the great deep.” Ceres, 
the goddefs of harvefts, was, it feems, their 
daughter; and Virgil defcribes “ the mo- 
“ ther and nurfe of all as crowned with tur- 
“ rets, in a car drawn by lions, and exult- 
4 ‘ ing in her hundred grand-fons, all divine, 
all inhabiting fplendid celeffial manlions ” 
As the God of time, or rather as Time itfelf 
perfonified, Saturn was uludly painted bv 
the heathens holding a feythe in one hand, and 
in the other a fnake with its tail in its mouth, 
the fvmbol of perpetual cycles and revolutions 
pf ages: he was often reprefented in the act of 

devour- 
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devouring years, in the form of children, and, 
fometimes, ncircled by the feafons appearing 
like boys and girls. By the Lathis he was 
named Satunnus ; and the mold ingenious ety¬ 
mology of that word is given by Festus the 
grammarian; who traces it, by a learned ana¬ 
logy to many limilar names, a fatu , from 
planting, becaufe, when he reigned in Italy , 
he introduced and improved agriculture : but 
his didinguifhing character which explains, 
indeed, all his orher titles and functions, was 
exprelfed allegorically by the Idem of a {hip or 
galley on the reverie of his ancient coins; for 
which Ovid afiigns a very unfitisfaftory rea- 
fon, “ becaufe the divine {hanger arrived in a 
“ fhip on the Italian coaftas if he could have 
beeit expected on horfe-back, or hovering 
through the air. 

The account, quoted by Pomey from Alex¬ 
ander Polyhistor, cafts a clearer light, if 
it really came from genuine antiquity, on the 
whole tale of Saturn ; “ that he predicted an 
“ extraordinary fall of rain, and ordered.the con- 
“ fdruction of a veflel, in which it was necef- 
“ fary to fecure men, beads, birds, and rep- 
“ tiles from a general inundation.” 

Now it feems not ealy to take a cool re¬ 
view of all thefe teftimonies concerning the 

birth. 
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birth, kindred, offspring, charadter, occupa¬ 
tions, and entire life of Saturn, without af- 
fenting to the opinion of Bochart, or admit¬ 
ting it at leaft to be highly probable, that the 
fable was railed on the true hiftoryof Noah ; 
from whofe flood a new period of time was 
computed, and a new feries of ages may be 
faid to have lprung; who role frefh, and, as 
it were, newly born from the waves ; whofe wife 
was in faft the univerfal mother, and, that the 
earth might foon be repeopled, was early blefled 
with numerous and flourifhing defeendants : if 
we produce, therefore, an Indian king of di¬ 
vine birth, eminent for bis piety and bene¬ 
ficence, whofe ftory feems evidently to be that 
of Noah difguifed by Jljiatick fidlion, we may 
fafely offer a conjecture, that he was alfo the 
fame perfonage with Saturn. This was 
IVIenu, or Sa tyavrata, whofe patronymick 
name was Vaivaswata, or Child of the 
Sun ; and whom the Indians believe to have 
reigned over the whole world in the earlieft age 
of their chronology, but to have refided in the 
country of Dravira, on the coafl: of the Eaftern 
Indian Peninfula : the following narrative of the 
principal event in his life I have literally tranf- 
lated from the Bhdgavat; and it is the lubject 
of the firft Pur ana, entitled that of the Matfya, 
or Fiji}. 


« De- 
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‘ Df si ring the prefervation of herds, and 
4 of Brahmans , of genii and virtuous men, of 
4 the Vedas , of law, and of precious things, 

4 the lord of the univerfe affumes many bodily 
4 fhapes ; but, though he pervades, like the 
4 air, a variety of beings, yet he is himfelf 
4 unvaried, fince he has no quality fubjedl to 
4 change. At the dole of the Lift Calpa , 

4 there was a general defir udtion occalioned by 
4 the fleep of Brahma' ; whence his creatures 
4 in different worlds were drowned in a vaft 
4 ocean. Brahma', being inclined to flum- 
4 ber, defiring repofe after a lapfe of ages, the 
4 ftrong demon Hayagri'va came near him, 

4 and Hole the Vedas , which had flowed from 
4 his lips. When Heri, the preferver of the 
4 univerfe, difcovered this deed of the Prince 
4 of Ddnavas, he took the fhape of a minute 
4 fifh, called faf hari. A holy king, named 
4 Satyavkata, then reigned; a le vant of 
4 the fpirit, which moved on the waves, and 
4 fo devout, that water was his only fufle- 
4 nance. He was the child of the c un, and, in 
4 the prefent Calpa, is invelded by N ara'y an 
4 in the office of Menu; by the name of 
4 Sra'ldhaDe'va, or the God of Obfequies. 
4 One day, as he was making a libation in the 
4 river Critamald, and held water in the palm 
4 of his hand, he perceived a fmall fifh moving 

4 in 
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« in it. The king of Dravira immediately 

* dropped the fllh into the river together with 

* the water, which he had taken from it; 

* when the fap'han thus pathetically addrefled 

* the benevolent monarch : 44 How canftthou, 
44 O king, who fhowell affedlion to the op- 
“ prefled, leave me in this river-water, where 
“ I am too weak to refill the monfters of the 
44 ftream, who fill me with dread ?” He, not 
4 knowing who had aflumed the form of a filh, 
4 applied his mind to the prefervation of the 
4 fap'han, both from good-nature and from re- 
4 gard to his own foul; and, having heard its 
4 very fuppliant addrels, he kindly placed it 
4 under his protection in a fmall vafe full of 
4 water; but, in a Angle night, its bulk was 
4 fo increaled, that it could not be contained in 
4 the jar, and thus again addrefled the illuf- 
4 trious Prince; “ I am not pleafed with living 
4 4 miferably in this little vale; make me a large 
“ manflon, where I may dwell in comfort.” 
4 The king, removing it thence, placed it in 
4 the water of a cillern ; but it grew three cu- 
4 bits in lefs than Afty minutes, and faid: 
44 O king, it pleafes me not to flay vainly in 
44 this narrow cillern : Ance thou hall granted 
44 me an alylum, give me a Ipacious habita- 
- 4< tion.” He then removed it, and placed it 

4 in 
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1 in a pool, where, having ample fpace around 

* its body, it became a fifh of conliderable 

* fize. “ This abode, O king, is not conve- 
“ nient for me, who mu ft fwim at large in the 
“ waters: exert thyfelf formyfafety, andre- 
“ move me to a deep lake.” Thus addrefled, 

* the pious monarch threw the fuppliant into a 
‘ lake, and when it grew of equal bulk with 

* that piece of water, he caft the vaft fifh into 

* the fea. When the fifh was thrown into the 

* waves, he thus again fpoke to Satyavra- 

* ta : “ Here the horned fharks, and other 
“ monfters of great ftrength will devour me ; 
“ thou fhouldft not, O valiant man, leave me 
“ in this ocean.” Thus repeatedly deluded by 

* the fifh, who had addrefled him wi*h gentle 
‘ words, the king faid: “ Who art thou, that 
“ beguileft me in that affumed fhape ? Never 
“ before have I feen or heard of fo prodigious 
“ an inhabitant of the waters, who, like thee, 
“ has filled up, in a fingle day, a lake an hun- 
“ dred leagues in circumference. Surely, thou 
“ art Bhagavat, who appeared before me ; 
“ the great Heri, whofe dwelling was on the 
“ waves ; and who now, in compadion to thy 
“ fervants, beared the form of the natives of 
“ the deep. Salutation and praife to thee, O 
“ firft male, the lord of creation, of pre- 
“ fervation, of deftru&ion! Thou art the 

C “ higheft 
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“ highcft object, O fupreme ruler, of us 
44 thy adorers, who pioufly feek thee. All 
44 thv delulive defcents in this world s;ive 
44 exiftence to various beings : yet I am anxious 
44 to know, for what caufe that fhape has been 
“ afTumed by thee. Let me not, O lotos- 
44 eyed, approach in vain the feet of a deity, 
44 whofe perfect benevolence has been extended 
44 to all; when thou haft Ihown us to our amaze- 
“ ment the appearance of other bodies, not in 
44 reality exifting, but fucceftively exhibited.” 

4 The lord of the univerfe, loving the pious 
‘ man who thus implored him, and intend- 
* ing to preferve him from the fea of deftruc- 
‘ tion, caufed by the depravity of the age, thus 
4 told him how he was to act. “ In feven 
“ days from the prefent time, O thou tamer 
“ of enemies, the three worlds will be plunged 
44 in an ocean of death ; but, in the midft of 
“ the deftroying waves, a large veflel, fent by 
“ me for thy ufe, fhall ftand before thee. 

44 Then Ihalt thou take all medicinal herbs, all 
44 the variety of feeds, and, accompanied by 
44 feven faints, encircled by pairs of all brute 
44 animals, thou (halt enter the fpacious ark, 

44 and continue in it, fecure from the flood, on 
44 one immenfe ocean without light, except 
44 the radiance of thy holy companions. When 
44 the fhip Ihall be agitated by an impetuous 

44 wind. 
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“ wind, thou {halt fatten it with a large fea- 
“ ferpent on my horn ; for I will be near thee: 
“ drawing the veffel, with thee and thy attend- 
“ ants, I will remain on the ocean, O chief of 
“ men, until a night of Brahma' (hall be com- 
“ pletely ended. Thou fhalt then know my true 
<l greatnels, rightly named the fupreme God- 
“ head; by my fiivour, all thy queftions (hall 
“ be anfwered, and thy mind abundantly in- 
“ ttrudted.” Heri, having thus directed the 
‘ monarch, difappeared ; and Satyavkata 
‘ humbly waited for the time, which the ruler 

* of our fenfes had appointed. The pious 

* king, having fcattered toward the Eaft the 

* pointed blades of the grafs darbha, and turn- 
e inghis face toward the North, fat medita- 

* ting on the feet of the God, who had borne 
e the form of a fi(h. The fea overwhelming 
‘ its (hores, deluged the whole earth ; and it 

* was (bon perceived to be augmented by 
‘ fhowers from immenle clouds. He, dill 
‘ meditating on the command of Bhagavat, 

* (aw the vefl’el advancing, and entered it with 
‘ the chiefs of Brahmans , having carried into 
‘ it the medicinal creepers, and conformed to 
‘ the directions of Heri. The faints thus ad- 
‘ drelfed him: il O king, meditate on Ce'- 
“ sava ; who will, furely, deliver us from 
“ this danger, and grant us profpcrity.” The 
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‘ God, being invoked by the monarch, ap- 

* peared again diinnftly on the vaft ocean in the 
‘ form of a fifh, blazing like gold, extending a 

* million of leagues, with one ftupendous horn ; 
‘ on which the king, as he had before been 
4 commanded by Heri, tied the fhip with a 

* cable made of a vail ferpent, and happy in 
‘ his prefervation, flood praihng the deflroyer 

* of Madhu. When the monarch had finilhed 

* his hymn, the primeval male, Bhagavat, 

‘ who watched for his fafety on the great ex- 
‘ panfe of water, fpoke aloud to his own di- 
‘ vine effence, pronouncing a facred Purana, 

‘ which contained the rules of the Sanc'hya 
‘ philofopby : but it was an infinite myflery, to 
‘ be concealed within die bread: of Satya- 
‘ vrata ; who, lifting in the veflel with the 

* faints, heard the principle of the foul, the 
‘ Eternal Being, proclaimed by the preferving 
‘ power. Then Hfri, rifing together with 
‘ Bra'hma from the deflrudlive deluge, which 
‘ was abat«d, flew the demon Hayagri'ya, 

‘ and recovered the lacred books. Satya- 

* vrata, inlfru£led in all divine and human 

* knowledge, was appointed in the prefent 
‘ Calpa, by the favour of Vishnu, thefeventh 
‘ Menu, furnamed Vaivaswata : but the 
‘ appearance of a honied filh to the religious 
‘ monarch was Maya , or delufion ; and he 

‘ who 
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* who fhall devoutly hear this important alle- 

* gorical narrative, will be delivered from the 
*• bondage of fin.’ 

This epitome of the fir ft Indan Hiftory that 
is now extant, appears to me very curious and 
very important; for the ftory, though whim- 
lically drefled up in the form of an allegory, 
feems to prove a primeval tradition in this 
country of the univerfal deluge deicribed by 
Moses, and fixes conlequently the ihue, when 
the genuine Hindu Chronology actually begins. 
We find, it is true, in the Purdn, from which 
the narrative is extracted, another deluge, which 
happened towards the clofe of the third age, 
when Yudhishth’ir was labouring under the 
perfecution of his inveterate foe Duryho'dan, 
and when Chrishna, who had recently be¬ 
come incarnate for the purpofe of fuccouring 
the pious and of deftroying the wicked, was 
performing wonders in the country of Mathura ; 
but the lecond flood was merely local , and in¬ 
tended only to atfefl the people of Vraja: they, 
it feems, had offended Indra, the God of the 
firmament, by their enthufiaftic adoration of 
the wonderful child, “ who lifted up the 
“ mountain Goverdhena as if it had been a 
“ flower, and by fheltermg all the herdfmen 
<e and fhepherdefies from the ftorm, convinced 
“ Indra of his fupremacy.” That the Satya , 

C 3 or 
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or (if we may venture fo to call it) the Satur¬ 
nian , age was in truth the age of the general 
flood, will appear from a clofe examination of 
the ten Avatars, or Defcents , of the deity in 
his capacity of preferver; iince of the four, 
which are declared to have happened in the 
Satyayug, the three firjl apparently relate to 
fome dupendous convullion of our globe from 
the fountains of the deep, and the fourth exhi¬ 
bits the miraculous punifhment of pride and 
impiety. Fird, as we have Ihown, there was, 
in the opinion of the Hindus, an interpolition of 
Providence to prcferve a devout perlon and his 
family (for all the Pandits agree, that his wife, 
though not named, mull: be underdood to have 
been laved with him) from an inundation, by 
which all the wicked were dedroyed ; next, the 
power of the deity defcends in the form of a 
Boar , the lymbol of drength, to draw up and 
fupport on his talks the whole earth, which 
had been lupk beneath the ocean ; thirdly, the 
lame power is reprefented as a tortoife fuffaining 
the globe, which had been convulfcd by the 
violent aflaults of demons, while the Gods 
churned the lea with the mountain Mandar , 
and forced it to difgorge the facred things and 
animals, together with the water of life, which 
it had Aval lowed. Thele three dories relate, I 
think, to the lame event, lhadowed by a mo¬ 
ral, 
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ral, a metaphyfical, and an aftronomical alle¬ 
gory ; and all three feem conneded with the hi- 
erogliphical fculptures of the old Egyptians. The 
fourth Avatar was a lion Hiding from a burn¬ 
ing column of marble to devour a blafpheming 
monarch, who would otherwife have flain his 
religious fon ; and of the remaining- fix, not 
one has the leaft relation to a deluge : the three, 
which are afcribed to the Eretayug, when ty¬ 
ranny and irreligion are faid to have been in¬ 
troduced, were ordained for the overthrow of 
tyrants, or, their natural types, giants with a 
thoufand arms formed for the moft extenfive 
oppreflion; and, in the Dwaparvug, the in¬ 
carnation of Crishna was partly for a iimilar 
purpofe, and partly with a view to thin the 
world of unjuft and impious men, who had 
multiplied in that age, and began to fwarm on 
the approach of the Caliyug, or the age of con¬ 
tention and bafenefs. As to Buddha, he feems 
to have been a reformer of the doctrines con¬ 
tained in the Vidas ; and though his good-na¬ 
ture led him to cenfure thofe antient books, 
becaufe they enjoined facrifices of cattle, yet 
he is admitted as the ninth Avatar even by the 
Brahmans of Cash , and his praifes are fung by 
the poet JayadeVa: his character is in many 
refpedts very extraordinary ; but as an account 
of it belongs rather to Hiftory than to Mytho- 

C 4 logy. 
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logy, it is relerved for another Diflertation. 
The tenth Avatar, we are told, is yet to come, 
and is expected to appear mounted (like the 
crowned conqueror in the Apocalyps) on a white 
horfe, with a cimeter blazing like a comet to 
mow down all incorrigible and impenitent of¬ 
fenders, who ft all then be on earth. 

These four Tugs have fo apparent an affi¬ 
nity with the Grecian and Roman ages, that 
one origin mav be naturally affigned to both 
fvftems : the firft in both is dift nguilhed as 
abounding in go'J, though Satya mean truth 
and probity , which were iound, if ever, in the 
times immediately following fo tremendous an 
exertion of the divine power as the deftrudtion 
of mankind by a g nerd deluge; the next is 
charafterTed by filvcr , and the third by copper; 
though their ufual names allude to proportions 
imagined in each between vice and virtue : the 
prefent, or earthen , age leems more properly 
diferiminated than by iron, as in antient Europe ; 
lince that metal is not baler or lefs ufeful, 
though more common in our times, and con- 
lequently lefs precious than copper ; while mere 
earth conveys an idea of the low eft degradation. 
We may here obferve, that the true Hiftoxy of 
the World fe ems obvioufiy divisible into fou - 
ages or periods ; which may be called, firft, 
the De/uvian or pureft age ; namely, the times 

preced- 
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preceding rhe deluge, and thofe fucceeding it 
till the mad introduction of idolatry at Babel ; 
next, the Patriarchal , or pure age ; in which, 
indeed, there were mighty hunters of hearts 
and of men, from the rife of patriarchs in the 
family of Sem, to the fimultaneous ertablifh- 
mcr.t of great empires by the defcendants of his 
brother Ha'm ; thirdly, the Mofaick , or lefs 
pure age, from the legation of Moses, and 
during the time when his ordinances were 
comparatively well-obferved and uncorrupted; 
lartly, the Prophetical, or impure , age, begin¬ 
ning with the vehement warnings given by the 
Prophets to aportate Kings and degenerate na¬ 
tions, but ftill fubfirting and to fublirt, until 
all genuine prophefies rtiall be fully accom- 
plifhed. The duration of the hiftorical ages 
mart needs be very unequal and difproportion- 
ats ; while that of the Indian Tugs is difpofed 
fo regularly and artificially, that it cannot be 
admitted as natural or probable : men do not 
become reprobate in a geometrical progreflion, 
or at the termination of regular periods; yet fo 
well proportioned are the Tugs, that even the 
lehgth of human life is diminilhed, as they ad¬ 
vance, from an hundred thoufand years in a 
fubdecuple ratio ; and as the number of princi¬ 
pal Avatars in each decreafes arithmetically 
from four, fo the number of years in each de¬ 
creafes 
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creafes geometrically, and all together conffitute 
the extravagant lum of four million three hun¬ 
dred and twenty thoufand years ; which aggre¬ 
gate, multiplied by leventy-one, is the period 
in which every Menu is believed to prefide 
over the world. Such a period, one might 
conceive, would have fatished Archytas, the 
nieafurer of feet and earth , and the number er oftheir 
fands , or Archimedes, who invented a nota¬ 
tion that was capable of expreding the number 
of them ; but the comprehenhve mind of ait 
Indian chronologift has no limits; and the 
reigns of fourteen Menus are only a fingle day 
of Brahma', fifty of which days have elapfed, 
according to the Bin Jus, from the time of the 
Creation. That all this puerility, as it feems at 
fir if view, may be only an agronomical riddle, 
and allude to the apparent revolution of the 
fixed Bars, of which the Brahmans made a 
myftery, I readily admit, and am even inclined 
to believe; but fo technical an arrangement 
excludes all idea of ferious Hiftory. I am leu- 
fible how much thefe remarks will offend the 
warm advocates for Indian antiquity; but we 
muff not facrifice truth to a bale fear of sivine 
offence. 1 hat the Vedas were actually written 
before the flood I (hall never believe ; nor can 
we infer from the preceding ftorv, that the 
learned Hindus believe it; for the allegorical 

Bum- 
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{lumber of Brahma' and the theft of the fa - 
cred books mean only, in Ampler language, 
that the human race was become corrupt; but 
that the Pedas are very antient, and far older 
than other Sanfcrit compofitions, I will ven¬ 
ture to afiert from my own examination of 
them, and a companion of their ilyle with that 
of the Purdns and the Dherma Saftra. A fimi- 
lar companion juftifies mein pronouncing, that 
the excellent iaw-book afcribed to Swa'yamb- 
huva Menu, though not even pretended to 
have been written by him, is more antient than 
the Bha'gavat ; but that it was compofed in 
the firft age of the world, the Brahmans would 
find it hard to perfuade me ; and the date, 
which has been afligned to it, does not appear 
in either of the two copies which I poflefs, or 
in any other that has been collated for me: in 
fact, the fuppofed date is comprifed in a verfe 
which flatly contradicts the work itfelf; for it 
was not Menu who compofed the iyitem of law, 
by the command of his frther Brahma', but 
a holy perionage or demigod, named Bhrigu, 
who revealed to men what Menu had delivered 
at the requeit of him and other faints or patri¬ 
archs. In the Manava Scjlra, to conclude this 
digrefiion, the meafure is fo uniform and me¬ 
lodious, and the ftyle fo perfectly Sanf.rit or. 
PoUJbcd, that the book rnuft be more modern 

than 
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than the fcriptures of Mos p s, in which the 
fimplicity, or rather nakednels, of the Hebrew 
dialeX, metre, and ftyle, mult convince every 
unbiafled man of their fuperior anciquity. 

I leave etymolo 0 iits, who decide every 
thing, to decide whether the word Menu, or, 
in the nominative cafe, Menus, has any con¬ 
nexion with Minos, the Lawgiver, and fup- 
pofed fon of Jove : the Cretans, according to 
Diodorus of Sicily, vied to feign, that moil 
of the great men who had Mni deified in re¬ 
turn for the benefits which they had conferred 
on mankind, were born in their ifland ; and 
hence a doubt may be railed, whether Minos 
was really a Cretan. The Indian legiflator 
was the fir ft, not the feventh Menu, or Sa- 
tyavrata, whom I fuppofe to be the 
Saturn of Italy : part of Saturn’s charac-, 
ter, indeed was that of a great lawgiver, 

Jgitt genus indocile ac difpe"fi:m monilbvs altis 

Coir.pojutt, legefque dedit; 

and we may fufpect, that all the fourteen 
Me us are reducible to one, who was called 
h v h by the Arabs , and probably by the He¬ 
brews r, though we have difguiled his name by 
an improper pronunciation of it. Some near re-, 
lation between the feventh Menu and the Gre¬ 
cian Minos may be inferred fiom the lingular 

character 
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character of the Hindu God Yama, who was 
alfo a child of the Sun, and thence named Vai- 
vaswata : he had too the fame title with his 
brother Sra'ddhade'va ; another of his titles 
was Dhermara'ja, or King of Jufice; and 
a third, Pitripeti # or Lord of the Patriachs ; 
but he is chiefly diftinguiffied as judge of de¬ 
parted fouls', for the Hindus believe, that whea 
a foul leaves its body, it immediately repairs to 
Tamapur , or the city of Yama, where it re¬ 
ceives a juft fentence from him, and either a f- 
cends to Siverga, or the firft heaven, or is dri¬ 
ven down to Narac , the region of ferpents, or 
affumes on earth the form of fome animal, un- 
lefs its offence had been fuch, that it ought to 
be condemned to a vegetable, or even to a 
mineral, prifon. Another of his names is very 
remarkable: I mean that of Ca'la, or time, 
the idea of which is intimately blended with 
the charaflers of Saturn and of Noah ; for 
the name Cronos has a manifeft affinity with 
the word chronos ; and a learned follower of Ze- 
Ra'tusiit afl'ures me, that in the books which 
the Behdins hold iacred, mention is made of an 
univerfalinundation , there named the deluge of 
Time. 

It having been occafionallY obferved, that 
Ceres was the poetical daughter of Saturn, 
we cannot clofe this head without adding, that 

the 
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the Hindus alfo have their Goddrfs of Abundance, 
whom they ufually call Lacshmi 7 , and whom 
they confider as the daughter (not of Menu, 
but") of Bhetgu, by whom the firft Code of 
ftacred ordinances was promulgated : Ihe is alio 
named Pedma' and Cam ai.a 7 from the lac red 
Lotos or Nymphcea; but her moft remarkable 
name is Sri 7 , or, in the firft cafe, Sri 7 s ; which 
has a refemblance to the Latin, and means fortune 
or prof per ity. It may be contended, that, al¬ 
though Lacshmi 7 may be figuratively called 
the Ceres of Hindufian , yet any two or more 
idolatrous nations, who fublifted by agriculture, 
might naturally conceive a Deity to prefide over 
their labours, without having the leaft inter- 
courfe with each other ; but no reafon appears, 
why two nations Ihould concur in fuppoling 
that Deity to be a female : one at leaft of them 
would be more likely to imagine, that the 
Earth was a Goddefs, and that the God of 
abundance rendered her fertile. Befides, ill 
very ancient temples near Gaya , we fee images 
of Lacshmi 7 , with full breafts and a cord 
twifted under her arm like a horn of plenty, 
which look very much like the old Grecian and 
Roman figures of Ceres. 

O 

The fable of Saturn having been thus 
analyfed, let us proceed to his defcendants ; 
andbegi'n, as the Poet adviies, with Jupiter, 

whole 
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whofe fupremacy, thunder, and liber t in ifm, 
eve rv boy learns from Ovid ; while his great 
offices of Creator, Preferver, and Deftroyer, 
are not generally confidered in the fyftems of 
'European mythology. The Romans had, as 
we have before obferved, many Jupiters, 
one of whom was only the Firmament perfora¬ 
ted, as Ennius clearly exprefies it: 

jffpice hoc fublime candens , quem imvocant 0nines Jovem. 

This Jupiter or Diespiter, is the Indian 
God of the vifible heavens, called Indr a, or 
the King , and Divespetir, or Lord of the 
Sky, who has alfo the character of the Roman 
Genius, or Chief of the good fpirits ; but 
moft of his epithets in Sanfcrit are the fame 
with thofe of the Ennian Jove. His confort is 
named Sachi'; his celeftial city, Amaravati ; 
his palace, Valjayanta ; his garden, Nand ana ; 
his chief elephant, Airdvat ; his charioteer, 
Mata'li ; and his weapon, Vajra , or the 
thunderbolt: he is the regent of winds and 
ffioweri, and, though the Eaft is peculiarly 
under his care, yet his Olympus is Merit , or the 
north pole allegorically reprefented as a moun¬ 
tain of gold and gems. With all his power 
he is conlidered as a fubordinate Deity, and far 
inferior to the Indian Triad, Brahma', Yish- 
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nu, and Maha'deva or Siva, who are three 
forms of one and the fame Godhead : thus the 
principal divinity of the Greeks and Lattans, 
whom they called Zeus and Jupiter with ir¬ 
regular inflexions Dios and Jovis, was not 
merely Fulminator, the Thunderer, but, like 
the deflroying power of India, Magnus Di- 
vus, Ultor, Genitor ; like the preferving 
power, Conservator, Soter, Opitulus, 
Altor, Ruminus ; and like the creating power, 
the Giver of Life; an attribute, which 1 men¬ 
tion here on the authority of Cornutus, a 
confummate matter of mythological learning. 
We are advifed by Plato himfelf to fearch 
for the roots of Greek words in fome barbarous, 
that is, foreign toil ; but, tince I look upon 
etymological conjectures as a weak bails for 
hittorical enquiries, I hardly dare fugged:, that 
Zf V, Siv, and Jov, are the fame fyllable diffe¬ 
rently pronounced : it mult, however be ad¬ 
mitted, that the Greeks having no palatial yig- 
tna, like that of the Indians, might have ex- 
prefled it by their zeta, and that the initial let¬ 
ters of zugon and jugum are (as the inflance 
proves) ealily interchangeable. 

Let us now defeend, from thefe general 
and introductory remarks, to fome particular 
obfervations on the refemblance of Zeus or 

Jupitf.r 
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Jupiter to the triple divinity Vishn", Siva, 
Brahma' ; for that is the order in which they 
are eSpreffed by the letters A, U, an! VI, 
which coalefce and fi rm the myflical word 
OhVT; a word which never efcapes the lips of a 
pious Hindu, who meditates on it in filence: 
whether the Egyptian ON, which is commonly 
fuppofed to mean the Sun, be the Sanfcrit mo- 
nofyllable, I leave others to determine. It 
muft always be remembered, that the learned 
Indians, as they are inftructed by their own 
books, in truth acknowledge only One Su¬ 
preme Being, whom they call Br mime, or 
the great one, in the neuter gender : they 
believe his Eflence to be infinitely removed 
from the comprehenfion of any mind but his 
own ; and they fuppofe him to manifeft his 
power by the operation of his divine fpirit, 
whom they name Vishnu, the Pcrvader, and 
Na'ra'van, or Moving on the waters, both in 
the mafculine gender, whence he is often de¬ 
nominated the Firji Male ; and by this power 
they believe, that the whole order of nature is 
preferved and fupported ; but the Pedant is, 
unable to form a diftindt idea of brute matter 
independent of mind, or to conceive that the 
work of Supreme Goodnefs was left a moment 
to itfelf, imagine that the Deity is everprefent to 

D his 
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his work, and eonftantly fupports a feries of 
perceptions, which, in one ienle, they call 
illufory, though they cannot but admit the re - 
ality of all created foims, as far as the hap- 
pinefs of creatures can be affe&ed by them. 
When they confider the divine power exerted 
m creating, or in giving exigence to that which 
exifled not before, they call the Deity Brah¬ 
ma' in the mafeuline gender alfo ; and when 
they view him in the light of Dejlroyer, or 
rather Changer of forms, they give him a thou- 
fand names, of which Siva, i'sa or i'swara, 
Rudra, Hara, Sambhu, and Maiia'de'va 
or Mahe'sa, are the moft common. Thefirfl 
operations of thele three Powers are varioufly 
deferibed in the different Puranas by a num¬ 
ber of allegories, and from them we may de¬ 
duce the Ionian Phiiofophy of primeval water, 
the dodtrine of the Mundane Egg, and the 
veneration paid to the Nyivphcea , or Lotos, 
which was anciently revered in Egypt, as it is 
at prefent in Ehilujinn, Tibet, and Nepal: the 
Tibetiam are laid toembellifh their temples and 
altars with it, and a native of Nepal made 
proftrations before it on entering my fhidy, 
where the fine plant and beautiful flowers lay 
for examination. Mr. Hoiavell, in explain¬ 
ing his firfi: plate, fuppofes Brahma' to bar 
floating on a leaf of betel in the midft of the 

abyfs; 
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tbyfs ; bur it was manifeftly intended by a bad 
painter for a lotos-leaf or for that of the In¬ 
dian fig-tree ; nor is the fpecies of pepper, 
known in Bengal by the name of * Tdmb'da , and 
on the coal! of Malabar by that of Betel, held 
facred, as he aflferrs, by the Hindus , or necef- 
farily cultivated under the infpedtion of Brah¬ 
mans ; though as the vines are tender, all the 
plantations of them are carefuJlv fecured, and 
ought to be cultivated by a particular tribe of 
Shdras , who are thence called Tambuli's. 

That water was the primitive element and 
firft work of the Creative Power, is the uni¬ 
form opinion of th t Indian Philofophers; but, as 
they give fo particular an account of the general 
deluge and of the Creation, it can never be 
admitted, that their whole fyffem arofe from 
traditions concerning the Flood only, and mull 
appear indubitable, that their dodlrine h in part 
borrowed from the opening of Birdsit or Ge¬ 
ne fa, than which a fublimer paflage, from the 
firft word to the laft, never flowed or will flow 
from any human pen : “ In the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth.—And the 
61 earth was void and wafte, and darknefs was 
“ on the face of the deep, and the Spirit of 
“ God moved upon the face of the waters ; and 
** God faid: Let Light be —and Light was.” 
Thefublimity of this paflage is confiderably dimi- 
D 2 nifhed 
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nifhed by the Indian paraphrafe of it, with which 
Menu, the fon of Brahma', begins his addrefs 
to the fa°:es, who confulted him on the formation 
of the univerfe: “ This world,” fayshe, “was 
“ all darknefs, undifcernible, undiftinguifhable, 
“ altogether as in a profound fleep; till the felf- 
“ exiftent invilible God, making it manifeft 
“ with five elements and other glorious foi ms, 
“ perfectly difpelled the gloom. He, defiring 
“ to raife up various creatures by an emanation 
“ from his own glory, firft created the waters , 
“ and imprefled them with a power of mo- 
“ tion : by that power was produced a golden 
“ egg, blazing like a thou land funs, in which 
“ was born Brahma', felf-exifting, the great 
“ parent of all rational Beings. The waters 
“ are called nJrd, fince they are the offspring 
“ of Nera (or i'swara) ; a d thence was 
“ Na'ra'yana named, becaufehis firft ajyana, 
“ or moving, was on them. 

“ That which is, the invilible caufe, eter- 
“ nal, felf-exifting, but unperceived, becom- 
“ ing mafeuline from neuter , is celebrated 
“ among all creatures by the name of Brah- 
“ ma', That God, having dwelled in the 
“ Egg, through revolving years, Bimfelf me- 
“ ditatingon Himfelf, divided it into two equal 
“ parts ; and from thofe halves formed the 
“ heavens and the earth, placing in the midft 

“ the 
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the fubtile ether, the eight points of the 
“ world, and the permanent receptacle cf 
“ waters ” 

To this cnrions defcription, with which the 
M'mava S.if.ra begins, I cannot refrain from 
fubjoining the four verfes, which are the text of 
the Bb 'gavat , and are believed to have been 
pronounced by the Supreme Being to Brah¬ 
ma'': the following verlion is moll icrupuloufly 
literal, 

“ Even I was even at firft, not any other 
“ thing; that, which exifh, unperceived; fu- 
“ preme: afterwards I am that which is; 

“ and he, who muil remain, am I. 

“ Excrpr the First Cause, whatever 
“ may appear, and may not appear, in the 
“ mind, know that to be the mind’s Ma'va', 

“ (or Delujkn ) as light, as darknels. 

“ As the great elements are in various be- 
“ ings, entering, yet not entering (that is, 
fi pervading, not deffroying), thus am I in 
“ them, yet not in them. 

“ Even thus far may enquiry be made by 
“ him, who feeks to know the principle of 
“ mind, in union and reparation, which mail 
“ be every where always.” 

Wild and obfcure as thefe ancient verles 
mull appear in a naked verbal tranflation, it 
D 3 will 
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will perhaps be thought by many, that the 
poetry or mythology of Greece or Italy afford 
no conceptions m re awfully magnificent : yet 
the brevity and ftmpbcity of the Mfaic diction 
are unequalled. 

As to the creation of the world, in th® opi¬ 
nion of the Romans, Ovid, who might na¬ 
turally have been expected to deferibe it with 
learning and elegance, leaves us wholly in the 
dark, which of the Gods was the actor in it : 
other Mythologies are more explicit; and we 
may rely on the authority of Cor nut us, that 
the old European heathens confidered Jove (not 
the fon of Saturn, but of the Ether , that is, 
of an unknown parent) as the great Lfe-giver, 
and Father of Gods and Min ; to which may be 
added the Orphean doctrine, preferved by Pko- 
clcs, that “ the abyfs and empyreum, the earth 
“ and fea, the Gods and Goddeffcs, were pro- 
“ duced by Zeus or Jupiter In t! is cha¬ 
racter he correfponds with Brahma''; and, 
perhaps, with that God of the Babylonians (if 
we can rely on the accounts of their ancient re¬ 
ligion), who, like Brahma', reduced the uni- 
verfe to order, and like Brahma 7 , lojl his head\ 
with the blood of which new animals were in- 
ffantly formed : I allude to the common ftory, 
the meaningof which I cannot difeover, that 

Brahma 7 
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Brahma' had five heads till one of them was 
cut off by Na'ra'ya'n. 

That, in another capacity, Jove was the 
Helper and Supporter of all, we may collect 
from his old Latin epithets, and from Cicero, 
who informs us, that his ufual name is a con¬ 
traction of Javans Pater ; an etymology, which 
fhews the idea entertained of his cnaradter, 
though we may have fome doubts of its accu¬ 
racy. Callimachus, we know, addrefles 
him as the bcfower oj' all good, and of fee urity 
from grief ; and, face neither wealth without 
virtue , nor virtue without wealth , give complete 
happinefs, he prays, like a wile poet, for both. 
An Indian prayer for riches would be directed to 
Lacshmi', the wife of Vishnu, frnce the Hindu 
goddefies are believed to be the powers of their 
refpe&ive lords : as to Cuve'ra, the Indian 
Plutus, one of whofe names in Paulajiya, he 
is revered, indeed, as a magnificent Deity, re- 
fiding in the palace of Alacd , or borne through 
the Iky in a fplendid car named Pujhpaca , but 
is manifeltly fubordinate, like the other feven 
Genii, to the three principal Gods, or rather 
to the principal God confidered in three capa¬ 
cities. As the foul of the world, or the per¬ 
vading mind, fo finely deferibed by Virgil, 
we fee Jove reprelented by feveral Roman 
D 4 poets ; 
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poets; and wi h great fublimity by Lucan in 
the known fpeech of Cato concerning the Am¬ 
mon an oracle, “ Jufitlr is, wherever we 
look, wherever we move.” This is precifely 
the Indian idea of Vishnu, according to the 
four verfes above exhibited ; not that the Brah¬ 
mans imagine their male Divinity to be the di¬ 
vine EJjfence of the great one, which they de¬ 
clare to be w'holly incomprehenfible ; but, fince 
the power of preferving created things by a fu- 
perintending Provid nee, belongs eminently to 
the Godhead, they hold that power to exift 
tranfcendently in the preferv'tng member of the 
Triad , whom they fuppofe to be every where 
always, not in fubftance, but in fpirit and 
energy ; here, however, I fpeak of the Vaijh - 
novas ; for the Saha's aferibe a fort of pre¬ 
eminence to Siva, whole attributes are now to 
be concifelv examined. 

It was in the capacity of Avenger and De- 
ftroyer, that Jove encountered and overthrew' 
the 7 items and Gia: ts, whom Typfon, Bria- 
reus, Ti r yus, and the reft of their fraternity, 
led againft the God of Olympus ; to whom an 
Eayle brought lightning and thunderbolts dunncr 
th warfare: thus, in a fmilar conteft between 
Siva and the Daily,s, or children of Diti, 
who frequently rebelled againft heaven, Brah¬ 
ma' 
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MA' is believed to have prefented the God of 
Deftruction with f.ery fhafts. One of the many 
poems entitled Runny an, the laft book of 
which has been tranflated into Italian , contains 
an extraordinary dialogue between the crow 
BhufJmnda, and a rational Eagle, named Ga- 
ki’Da, who is often painted with the face of a 
beautiful youth and the body of an imaginary 
bird; and one of the eighteen Fur anas bears his 
name and comprizes his whole hiflory. M. 
Sonnerat informs us, that Vishnu is repre- 
fented in home places riding on the G \ruda, 
which he fuppofcs to be the Pondicheri Eagle of 
Brisson, efpecially as the Brahmans of the Coaft 
highly venerate that clafsof birds. and provide 
food for numbers of them at fated hours : I ra¬ 
ther conceive the Garhda to be a fabulous bird, 
but agree with him, that the Hindu God, who 
rides on it, refembies the ancient J piteu In 
the old temples at Ga r.', Vishnu is enher 
mounted on this poetical bird, or attended by it, 
together with a little page ; but, left an etymo- 
logift fhould find Ganym d in Ga. ud, J muft 
cblerve, that the Sanfait word is pronounced 
Garura ; though I admit, that the Grecian and 
Indian ftories of the celeftial bird and the page 
appear to have fome refemblance. As the 
Olympian Jupiter fixed his court and held his 

councils 
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councils on a lofty and brilliant mountain, fo 
the appropriated leat of Maha’de'va, whom 
the Saha’s confider as the Chief of the Deities, 
was mount Caillfa, every fplinter of whofe 
rocks was an ineldimable gem : his terreftrial 
haunts are the fnowy hills of Himalaya , or that 
branch of them to the Eaft of the Brahmaputra, 
which has the name of Chandrafichara, or the 
Mountain of the Moon. When, after all thefe 
circumftances, we learn that Siva is believed 
to have three eyes, whence he is named alfo 
Tkieo'chan, and know from Pausamas, 
pot only that Rriophthahnos was an epithet of 
Zeus, but that a flatue of him had been found 
fo early as the taking of Trey with a third eve 
in his forehead, as we fee him repre-fented by 
the Hindus, we mull: conclude, that the identity 
pf the two Gods falls little ihort of being de¬ 
mon flrated. 

In the character of He foyer alto we may look 
upon this Indian Deitv as con e( pot a ling with 
the Stygian Jovf, or Pr.n s o ; cfpeciaily lince 
CV1.1', or 1 Time in the feminine gender, is a 
name of his contort, who will appear hereafter to 
be Prosekpine : indeed, if we can rely on a 
perftan translation of the Bhagavat (for the 
original is not yet in rny poffefiion), the fove- 
reign of Paiala, or the Itifernal Regions, is the 
King of Serpents, named Sr shanaga ; for 

Cristina 
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Crishna is there (aid to have defcended with 
his favourite Arjun to the feat of that formi¬ 
dable divinity, from whom he inftantly ob¬ 
tained the favour which he requefted, that the 
fouls of a Brahman's fix fons, who had been 
flain in battle, might reanimate their refpedtive 
bodies; and Se/shana ga is thus deicribed: 
“ He had a gorgeous appearance, with a thou- 
“ fand heads, and on each of them a crown 
“ fet with refplendent gems, one of which was 
4£ larger and brighter than the reft; his eyes 
“ gleamed like flaming torches; but his neck, 
his tongues, and his body were black ; the 
(C fkirts of his habiliment were yellow, and a 
“ fparkling jewel hung in every one of his 
“ ears; his arms were extended, and adorned 
with rich bracelets, and his hands bore the 
holy fiiell, the radiated weapon, the mace 
“ for war, and the lotos.” Thus Pluto was 
often exhibited in painting and fculpture with a 
diadem and fceptre ; but himfelf and his equi¬ 
page were of the blacked: lhade. 

T here is yet another attribute of Maha- 
deva, by which he is too vifibly diftinguifhed 
in the drawings and temples of Bengal. To 
deftroy, according to the Vcdanti's of India , the 
Sufi's of Perjia, and many Philofophers of our 
European fchools, is only to generate and repro¬ 
duce in another form: hence the God of De¬ 
ft ruction 
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Jlrufdion is holden in this country to prefide 
over Generation ; as a fymbol of which he rides 
on a white bull. Can we doubt that the ioves 
and feats of Jupiter. Genitor (not forgetting 
the white bull of Europa) and his extraordL 
nary title of Lapis, for which no fatisfadtory 
reafon is commonly given, have a connection 
with the Ind.an Phiiofophy and Mythology ? 
As to the deity of JLampficus , he was originally 
a mere fcarecrow, and ought not to have a 
place in any mythological lyftem ; and in re¬ 
gard to Bacchus, theGcd of Vintage (between 
whole acts and thofe of Jupiter we find, as 
Bacov obferves, a wonderful affinity), his 
lthyphallick images, meafures, and ceremonies 
alluded probably to the fuppofed relation of 
Love ardVvine; unlefs we believe them to 
have belonged originally to Siva, one of whole 
names is Vigis or Bag is, and to have been 
afterwards improperly applied. Though, in an 
Efiay Oil the Gods of India, where the Brah¬ 
mans are poditicely forbidden to tafte fermented 
liquors, we can have litrle to do with Bacchus, 
as God of Wine, who was probably no more 
than the imaginary prefident ever the vintage 
in Italy, Greece, and the Lower Apia, yet we 
mult not omit Sura'br'vP, the Goddefs of 
Wine, who arofe, lay the Hindus, from the 
ocean, when it was churned with the mountain 

Hand". ' ; 
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Mandat': and this fable feems to indicate, that 
the Indians came from a country in which wine 
was antientlv made and confidered as a bleffinsr; 
though the dangerous effects of intemperance 
induced their early legiflators to prohibit the 
ufe of all fpirituous liquors ; and it were much 
to be wilhed that fo wife a law had never been 
violated. 

Here may be introduced the Jupiter Ma- 
rinus , or Neptune, of the Rowans, as re- 
fembling Maha'de'va in his generative cha¬ 
racter ; efpecially as the Hindu God is the huf- 
band of Bhava'n f, whole relation to the wa¬ 
ters is evidently marked by her image being re- 
ffored to them at the conclulion of her great 
feftival called Durgitfava: die is known alfo to 
have attributes exactly (imilar to thofe of 
Venus Marina, whole birth from the lea-foam 
and fplenclid rile from the Conch, in which 
Ihe had been cradled, have afforded fo many 
charming iubjeCls to antient and modern artills; 
and it is veiy remarkable, that the Rembha' 
of Indra’s couit, who feems to correlpond 
with the popular Venus, or Goddefs of Beauty, 
was produced, according to the Indian Fabulifts, 
from the froth of the churned ocean. The 
identity of the tr'fiiia z.: 1 the trident , the wea¬ 
pon of Siva and of Neptune, ieems to elha- 
bhlh this analogy; and the veneration paid all 

over 
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over India to the large buccinum, efpecially 
when it can be found with the fpiral line and 
mouth turned from left to right, brings in- 
ftantlv to our mind the mulic of Triton. 
The Genius of Water is Varuna ; but he, 
like the reft, is far inferior to M A he's a', and 
even to Indr a, who is the Prince of the be¬ 
neficent genii. 

This way of confidering the Gods as indi- 
vidunl fubftances, but as diftinft perfons in di- 
ftintt characters, is common to the European 
and Indian fvftems ; as well as the cuftom of 
giving the higheft of them the greateft number 
of names : hence, not to repeat what has been 
fain of Jupiter, came the triple capacity of 
Diana ; and hence her petition in Calli¬ 
machus, that Ihe might be polyonymous or 
many-titled. The confort of Siva is more emi¬ 
nently marked by thele diftinCtions than thofe 
of Brahma' or Vishnu: Ihe refembles the 
Isis Myrionymos , to whom an antient marble, 
defcribed by Gruter, is dedicated; but her 
lea ling names and characters are Pa'rvati', 
Durga', Bfava'n/. 

As the Mountain-born Goddefs, or Pa'rvati', 
fhe has many properties of the Olympian Juno : 
her majeftic deportment, high fpirit, and ge¬ 
neral attiibutes are the fame; and we find her, 
both on Mount Cailafa , and at the banquets 

of 
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of the Deities, uniformly the companion of her 
hufband. One circumftance in the parallel i3 
extremely lingular : Ihe is ufually attended by 
her foil Ca'rtice'ya, who rides on a peacock ; 
and, in fome drawings, his own robe leems to 
be fpangled with eyes; to which mull be add¬ 
ed that, in lome of her temples, a peacock , 
without a rider, Hands near her image. Though 
Ca'rtice'ya, with his lix faces and numerous 
eyes, bears fome relemblance to Argus, whom 
Juno employed as her principal wardour, yet, 
as he is a Deity of the lecond clafs, and the 
Commander of celeftial Armies, he feems clearly 
to be the Or us of Egypt and the Mars of Italy: 
his name Scanda, by which he is celebrated 
in one of the Pur anas , has a connexion, I 
am perfuaded, with the old Secander of 
Perfla, whom the poets ridiculoufly confound 
with the Macedonian. 

The attributes of Durga', or difficult of 
accefs , are alfo confpicuous in the feflival above- 
mentioned, which is called by her name ; and 
in this character the refembles Minerva, 
not the peaceful inventrefs of the fine and ule- 
ful arts, but Pallas, armed with a helmet and 
fpear: both reprefent heroic fdrtue , or Valour 
united with Wifdom ; both flew Demons and 
Giants with their own hands ; and both pro- 
tedbed the wife and virtuous who paid them 

due 
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due adoration. As PallAs they fay, takes 
her name from vibrating a lance, and ufually 
appears in complete armour, thus Clris, the 
old Latian word for a fpear, was one ofjuse’s 
titles; and fo, if Girai ous be correft, was 
He PLf smi a. which at Elis, it feems, meant a 
female drefled in panoply or complete accoutre¬ 
ments. The unarmed Minerva of the Ro¬ 
mans appa"entlv correfponds, as patronefs of 
Science and Genius, with Sereswati', the 
wife of Brahma', and the emb.em of his prin¬ 
cipal Creative Power: both goddefies have 
given their names to celebrated grammatical 
works ; but the Sarefwata of Saru'pa'cha'- 
Rya is far more concife as well as more ufeful 
and agreeable than the Minerva of Sanctius. 
The Minerva of Italy invented the Jlute, and 
Sereswati' prefides over melody : the protec- 
trefs of Athens was even, on the fame account, 
lurnamed Musice'. 

Many learned Mythologies, with Girai,- 
dus at their head, confider the peaceful 
Miner va as the Isis of Egypt', from whole 
temple at Sais a wonderful inlcription is quoted 
by Plutarch, which has a refemblance to the 
four Sanfcrit verfes above exhibited as the text 
of the Bhagavat : “ I am all, that hath been, 

“ and is, and fhall be; and my veil no mortal 
“ hath ever removed.” For my part I have no 

doubt, 
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doubt, that the i'swara and I'si'of the Hindus 
are the Osiris and Isis of the Egyptians; 
though a diftinft efiay in the manner of Plu¬ 
tarch would be requifite in order to demon- 
ftrate their identity : they mean, J conceive, 
the Powers of Nature ccniidered as Male and 
Female ; and Isis, J ike the other godde'C'es, 
rep relents the aftive power of her lord, whofe 
eight forms, under which he becomes viable to 
man, were thus enumerated by Ca'lid v'sa 
near two thoufand years ago : “ JFnter was the 
44 fir ft work of the Creator ; and Fire receives 
“ the oblation of clarified butter, as the law 
“ ordains ; the Sacrifice is performed with fo- 
44 lemnity ; the two Lights of heaven diftm- 
44 guiflitime; the fub.tile Ether, which is the 
“ vehicle of found, pervades the univerfe; 

14 the Earth is the natural parent ot ad in- 
44 crcafe; and by Air all things breathing are 
“ animated: may id a, the power propitioufly 
44 apparent in thefc eight forms, blefs and fuf- 
“ tain you !” The free elements therefore, as 
Well as the Sun and Moon, are conlidered as /sa 
or the Ruhr, from which word / i' may be re¬ 
gularly formed, though i / sa / i' be the ufual 
name of his atirve Power , adored as the God- 
defs of Nature. I have not yet found in San- 
ferit the wild, though poetical, tale of lo ; but 
am perfuaded, that, bv means of the Pur anas , 

E we 
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we {hall in time difcover all the learning of the 
Egyptians without decyphering their hierogly¬ 
phics : the bull of Tswara Teems to be Apis 
or Ap, as he is more correflly named in the true 
reading of a paflagein Jeremiah ; and if the 
veneration fhevvn both in Tibet and India to lb 
amiable and ufeful a quadruped as the Cow, to¬ 
gether with the regeneration of the Lama him- 
ielf, have not fome affinity with the religion of 
Egypt and the idolatry of Ifrdel, we mult at 
lead: allow that circumftances have wonderfully 
coincided. Bhava'ni' now demands our at¬ 
tention ; and in this charadler I fuppofe the 
wife of Maha'deva' to be as well the Juno 
Cinxia or Luc in a of the Romans (called al lb 
by them Diana Sohizona, and by the Greeks 
Ilithyia) as Venus herfelf; not the Id all an 
queen of laughter and jollity, who, with her 
Nymphs and Graces, was the beautiful child 
of poetical imagination, and anfwers to the In¬ 
dian Rembha' with her celeflial train of Ap- 
fards, or damfels of paradife; but Venus 
Urania , lb luxuriantly painted by Lucretius, 
and fo properly invoked by him at the opening 
of a poem on nature ; Venus, preliding over 
generation , and, on that account, exhibited 
fbmetimes of both fexes, (an union very com¬ 
mon in the Indian fculptures) as in her bearded 
fhtue at Rome, in the images perhaps called 

Hermathena, 
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Hermathena , and in thofe figures of her which 
had the form of a conical marble ; “ for the 
“ reafon of which figure we are left,” fays 
TacItHs, “ in the darkthe reafon appears 
too clearly in the temples and paintings of Hin- 
dujlan\ where it never feems to have entered 
the heads of the legiflators or people that any 
thing natural could be ofFcnfively obfcene; a 
Angularity, which pervades all their writings 
and converfation, but is : o proof of depravity 
in their morals Both Plato and Cicero 
fpeak of Eros, or the heavenly Cupid, as the 
fon of Venus and Jup.ier; which proves, 
that the monarch of Olympus and the Goddefs 
of Fecundity were connected as Maha'de'- 
Va and Bhava'n i : the God Ca'ma, indeed, 
had Ma'ya' and CAsyapa, or Uranus, for 
his parents, at leaft according to the Mytholo- 
gifts of Cajhrrir ; but, in mod refpefts, he 
ieems the twin-brother of Cupid with richer 
and more lively appendages. Cne of his 
many epithets is D'paca, the lnfiamer, wh ch 
is erroneoufly Written Dipuc', and I am now 
convinced, that the lort of refemblance which 
has been obferved between his Latin and San- 
ferit names, is accidental: in each name the 
three fir A: letters are the root, and between 
them there is no affinity. Whether any My¬ 
thological connection fubfiiled between the 
E 2 amaracus. 
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amaracus, with the fragrant leaves of which 
Hymen bound his temples, and the tulas'i cf 
India , mud: be left undetermined ; the bota¬ 
nical relation of the two plants (if amaracus 
be properly tranflated marjoram ) is extremely 
near. 

O ne of the mod remarkable ceremonies in 
the feftival of the Indian Goddels is that before- 
mentioned of calling her image into the river: 
the Pandits , of whom I inquired concerning 
its origin and import, anlwered, “ that it was 
“ prefcribed by the Veda , they knew not 
“ whybut this cuftom has, I conceive, a 
relation to the doctrine, that water is a form of 
i'swara, and confequently of i'sa'ni', who is 
even renreknted by fome as the patronefs of 
that element, to which her figure is reflored, 
alter having received all due honours on earth , 
which is con lick led as another form of the God 
ot Nature, though lubfequent, in the order of 
Creation, to the primeval fluid. There leans 
no decifive proof of one original fyftem among 
idolatrous nations m the wo'fhip of river gods 
and river-goddefles, nor in the homage paid to 
their dreams, and the ideas of purification an¬ 
nexed to them ; lince Greeks , Italians , Egyp¬ 
tians, and Hindus might (without any com¬ 
munication with each other) have adored the 
feveral divinities of their great rivers, from 

which 
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which they derived pleafure, health, and 
abundance. The notion of Doctor Musgravb, 
that large rivers were fuppofed, from their 
ftrength and rapidity, to be conducted by Gods, 
while rivulets only were protected by female 
deities, is, like moft other notions of Gram¬ 
marians on the genders of nouns, overthrown 
bv fadts. Moft of the sweat Indian rivers are 

* O 

feminine ; and the three epddefies of the wa- 
ters whom the Hindus chiefly venerate, are 
Ganga', who fprang, like armed Pallas, 
from the head of the Indian Jove ; Yamuna', 
daughter of the Sun, and Sereswati': all 
three meet at Praylga, thence called Trivini, or 
the three plaited locks; but Sereswati', ac¬ 
cording to the popular belief, links under 
ground, and rifes at another Triveni, near 
Hugh, where the rejoins her beloved Ganga'. 
The Bramaputra is, indeed, a male river; and 
as his name fignifies the Ion of Brahma', I 
thence took occalion to feign that he was mar¬ 
ried to Ganga', though I have not yet feen 
any mention of him, as a God, in the Sanfcrit 
books. 

Two incarnate deities of the firft rank, 
R-A'MAand Crishna, muft now be introduced, 
and their leveral attributes diftindtly explained. 
The firft of them, I believe, was the Dyony- 
sos of the Greeks, whom they named Bromius, 

E 3 without 
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without knowing why, and Bi/genes, when 
they re prefen ted him horned , as well as Lyaios 
and Eleutherios, the Deliverer, and Tri-t 
Ambos or Dithyramros, the Triumphant: 
mod of thofe titles were adopted by the Ro~ 
mans, by whom he was called Bruma, Tau- 
r.formis, Liber, Triumphus; and both 
nations had records or traditionary accounts of 
his giving laws to men and deciding their con- 
tefts, of his impn ving navigation and com¬ 
merce, and, what may appear-yet more oblerv- 
able, of his conquering India and other countries 
with an army of Satyrs , commanded by no 
Jcfs a perf nage than Pan ; whom Lilius 
Gi r aldu s, on what authority 1 know not, afterts 
to have refided in Iberia , “ when he had re- 
“ turned,” lays the learned My thologi ft, “ from 
“ the Indian war, in which he accompanied 
“ Bacchus.” It were fuperfluous, in a mere 
eflav, to run any length in the parallel between 
this European God and the fovereign of Ayod- 
hyd, whom the Hindus believe to have been an 
appearance on earth of the Preferving Power ; 
to have been a Conqueror of the higheft re¬ 
nown, and the Deliverer of nations from tv- 
rants, as well as of his confort SiTa' from the 
giant Ra'* an, king of Lanca, and to have 
commanded in chief a numerous and intrepid 
race of thofe large Monkeys , which our natu¬ 
ral ifts. 
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ralifts, or Tome of them, have denominated 
Indian Satyrs : his General, the Prince of Satyrs, 
was named Hanumat, or with high cheek¬ 
bones ; and, with workmen of fuch agility, he 
foon raifed a bridge of rocks over the fea, part 
of which, fay the Hindus , yet remains; and 
it is, probably, the feries of rocks, to which 
the Mttfelmans or the Portuguefe have given the 
foolifh name of Adam’s (it fhould be called 
Ra'ma’s) bridge. Might not this army of 
Satyrs have been only a race of mountaineers, 
whom Ra'ma', if fuch a monarch ever ex¬ 
ited, had civilized ? However that may be, 
the large breed of Indian Apes is at this mo~ 
tnent held in high veneration by the Hindus , 
and fed with devotion by the Brahmans , who 
feem, in two or three places on the banks of 
the Ganges , to have a regular endowment for 
the fupport of them: they live in tribes of 
three or four hundred, are wonderfully gentle 
(I fpeak as an eye-witnefs), and appear to have 
fome kind of order and fubordination in their 
little fylvan polity. We muff not omit, that 
the father of Hanumat was the God of Wind, 
named Pavan, one of the eight Genii; and 
as Pan improved the pipe by adding lix reeds, 
and “ played exquiftely on the cithern a few 
** moments after his birth,” fo one of the 
four fy Items of Indian mufic bears the name of 
E 4 Ha~ 
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Hanumat, or Hakuma'k in the nominative, 
as its inventor, and is now in general efti- 
mation. 

The war of Lanza is dramatically repre- 
fented at the feftival of Ra'ma on the ninth day 
of the new moon of Chaitra ; and the drama 
concludes (lays Holwell, who had often 
feen it) with an exhibition of the fire-ordeal, 
by which the vigor’s wife S/ta' gave proof of 
her connubial fidelity : “ the dialogue,” he 
add', “ is taken from one of the Eighteen holy 
“ books,” meaning, 1 fuppofe, the Puranas ; 
but the Hindus have a great number of regular 
dramas at lead two thoufand years old, and 
among them are feveral very line ones on 
the fbry of Ra'ma. The fir ft poet of the 
Hindus was the great Ya’lm/c, and his 
R.tmiijan is an Epic Poem on the fame fubject, 
which, in unity of aclion, magnificence of 
imagery, and elegance of ft vie, far furpafles 
the learned and elaborate work of Nonnus, 
entitled Dionyjiaca , halt of which, or twenty- 
four books, I peruled with great eagernefs, 
when I was very young, and fliould have tra¬ 
velled to the conclufion of it, if other pursuits 
had not engaged me. 1 fhall never have leifurc 
to compare the Dionvfuicks with the Randy a,:, 
but am confident, that an accurate comparifon 
of the two poems would prove Dionysos and 

Ra'ma 
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Ra'ma to have been the fame perfon; and I in¬ 
cline to think, that he was Ra'ma, the fon of 
Gu'sh, who might have eftablilhcd the fixft re¬ 
gular government in this part of Afia. I had 
almoh forgotten, that Mcros is faid by the 
Greeks to have been a mountain of India, on 
which their Dionysos was born, and that 
Mem, though it generally means the north 
pole in the Indian geography, is alfo a moun¬ 
tain near the city of Naijkada or Nyfi, called 
by the' Grecian geographers Dionyfopolis , and 
uni verbally celebrated in the Sanyrit poems ; 
though the birth-place of Ra'ma is fuppofed to 
have been Ayodhya or Andh. That ancient 
city extended, if we believe the l.rahmans , 
over a line of ten Tojans , or about forty miles, 
and the prefent city of Lachnau, pronounced 
Lucnoiv, was only a lodge for one of its gates ? 
called Lacfimanadwora, or the gate of Lacsh- 
man, a brother of Ra'ma. M. Son sr rat 
fuppofes Aynd'ya to have been < Siam ; a mo ft 
erroneous and unfounded fuppofit on ! which 
would have been of little conlequence, if he 
had not grounded an argument on it, that 
Ra'ma was the fame perfon with Buddha, 
who muff have appeared many centuries alter 
the conquer! of Lanca. 

The lecond great divinity, Crisiina, pahed 
a life, according to the Indians , of a mold ex¬ 
traordinary 
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traordinary and incomprehenfible nature. He 
was the Ion of De'vaci' by Vasud'eva ; but 
his birth was concealed through fear of the ty¬ 
rant Cansa, to whom it had been predicted, 
that a child born at that time in that family 
would dellroy him : he was foftered, there¬ 
fore, in Mcifhura by an honed: herdfman, fur- 
named Ananda, or Happy , and his amiable 
wife Yaso'da', who, like another Pales, was 
conftantly occupied in her paftures and her 
dairy. In their family were a multitude of 
young Gopd s or cowherds , and beautiful Gop 's , 
or milkmaids , who were his play-fellows during 
his infancy; and, in his early youth, he fe- 
ledted nine damfels as his favourites, with whom 
he paired his gay hours in dancing, {porting, 
and playing on his flute. For the remarkable 
number of his Gop's I have no authority but a, 
whimlical picture, where nine girls are grouped 
in the form of an elephant, on which he fits 
and pipes; and, unfortunately, the word nava 
dignifies both nine and new or young ; fo that, 
in the following ftanza, it may admit of twa 
interpretations ; 

taranijdpahnc tiavahullavi 
perifada faha celicutuhaldt 
drutavilamwitachu ruvlhurlnum 
htrimaham bridayow fada vabe. 


I bear 
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“ I bear in my bofom continually that God, 
who, for fportive recreation, with a train 
4 ‘ of nine (young) dairy-maids, dances grace- 
** fully, now quick now flow, on the lands 
“ jult left by the Daughter of the Sun.” 

Both he and the three Ra'mas are defcribed 
as youths of perfedl beauty ; but the princert 
fes of Hindujian , as well as the damfels of 
Nanda’s farm, were paflionately in love with 
Crishna, who continues to this hour the dar¬ 
ling God of the Indian women. The left of 
Hindus , who adore him with enthufialiic, 
and altnoft exclufive, devotion, have broached 
a doctrine, which they maintain with eagemeis, 
and which feems general in thefe provinces, that 
he was diftindl from all the Avatars , who had 
only an anfa, or portion of his divinity ; while 
Crishna was the perfon of Vishnu himfelf in 
a human form : hence they confider the third 
Ra 'ma, his elder brother, as the eighth Ava - 
tar inverted with an emanation of his divine ra¬ 
diance ; and, in the principal Sanfcrit dic¬ 
tionary, compiled about two thoufand years ago f 
Crishna, Va'sade'va, Go'vinda, and other 
names of the Shepherd God, are intermixed 
with epithets of Na'ra'yan, or the Divine 
Spirit. All the Avatars are painted with gem¬ 
med Ethiopian, or Parthian , coronets ; with 
rays encircling their heads; jewels in their 
ears; two necklaces, one ftraight and one 

pendent. 
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pendent, on their bofoms with dropping gems ; 
garlands of well-difpofed many-coloured flow¬ 
ers, or collars of pearls, hanging down below 
their vvaiffs; loofe mantles of golden tifliie or 
dyed filk, embroidered on their hems with 
flowers, elegantly thrown over one (boulder, 
and Added, like ribbands, acrofs the bread; 
with bracelets too on one arm, and on each 
wrifl:: they are naked to the waifts, and uni¬ 
formly with da> k azure Jle/h , in allufion, pro¬ 
bably, to the tint of that primordial fluid, on 
which Na'ra'ya-n moved in the beginning of 
time ; but their Ikirts are bright yellow, thecolour 
of the curious pericarpium in the centre of the 
water-lily, where Nature, as Dr. Murray ob- 
ferves, in fame degree d'fchfes berjWret;, each feed 
containing, before it germinate*, a few perfect 
leaves : they are lometimes drawn with that 
flower in one hand ; a radiated elliptical ring, 
ufed as a miflile weapon, in a (econd ; the fa- 
cred fliell, or left-handed buccinum, in a third ; 
and a mace or battle-ax, in a fourth : but 
Crishna, when he appears, as he lometimes 
does appear, among the Avat.'rs, is more 
fplendidly decorated than any, and wears a rich 
garland of 1} Ivan flowers, whence he is named 
Vanama'li, as low as his ankles, which are. 
adorned with llrings of pearls. Dark blue, 
approaching to b'ark, which is the meaning of 
$he word Cn/bfui, is believed to have been hie 
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complexion ; and hence the large bee of that 
colour is confecrated to him, and is often drawn 
fluttering over his head : that azure tint, which 
approaches to blacknefs, is peculiar, as we have 
already remarked, to Vishnu; and hence, in 
the great rcfervoir or cirtern at Cutmandu the 
capital of Nepal , there is placed in a recumbent 
pollute a large well-proportioned image of blue 
marble, reprefenting Na'r a'y an floating on 
the waters. But let us return to the actions of 
Crishxa; who was not lefs heroic than 
lovely, and, when a boy, flew the terrible fer- 
pent Callva with a number of giants and mon- 
Hers : at a more advanced age, he put to death 
his cruel enemy Cansa ; and, having taken 
under his protection the king Yudhisht’iiir 
and the other Panda f, who had been grievoufly 
opprefled by the Curtis, and their tyrannical 
chief, lie kindled the war delcribed in the great 
Epic Poem, entitled the Mdhe.bhhrat, at the 
profperous conclulion of which he returned to 
his heavenly feat in Vakunt'ha, having left the 
inlrructions comprized in the Gka with his dif- 
confohte friend Arjun, whole grandfbn be¬ 
came lovereign of India. 

In this picture it is iinpoliible not to difeover, 
at the firih glance, the features of Apollo, 
iurnamed l\om:os , or the Pajloral , in Greece , 
and Opifss, in Italy ; who fed the he ds of 
Admetus, and flew the ferpent Python % a 

God, 
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■God, amorous, beautiful, and warlike: thi 
word Govinda may be literally tranflated Nomios, 
as Cefava is Criniius, or with jine hair ; but 
whether Gopala , or the her If man, has any rela¬ 
tion to Apollo , let our Etymologifts determine. 
Colonel Vallancey, whofe learned enqui¬ 
ries into the ancient literature of Ireland are 
highly interefting, aflures me, that Crijhna in 
Irijh means the Sun ; and we find Apollo and 
Sol confidered by the Reman poets as the fame 
deity. I am inclined, indeed, to belieye, that 
not only Crishna or Vishnu, but even 
Brahma' and Siva, when united, and ex- 
prefled by the myftical word O'M, were de- 
figned by the firft idolaters to reprefent the 
Solar fire ; but Phoebus, or the orb of the Sun 
perfonified, is adored by the Indians as the God 
Su'rya ; whence the fe<£t who pay him parti¬ 
cular adoration, are called Sauras : their poets 
and painters deferibe his car as drawn by feveu 
green horfes, preceded by Arun, or the 
Dawn , who adts as his charioteer, and fol¬ 
lowed by thoufands of Genii worfhipping him 
and modulating his praif s. He has a multi¬ 
tude of names, and among them twelve epi¬ 
thets or titles, which denote his diflindl powers 
in each of the twelve months : tho fepowers are 
called Adityas, or fons of Aditi by Casy apa 5 
the Indian Uranus ; and one of them has, 
according to fome authorities, the name of 

Vishnu 
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Vishnu, or Pervader. Su'rya is believed to 
have defeended frequently from his car in a hu¬ 
man fhape, and to have left a race on earth, 
who are equally renowned in the Indian 
ftories with the Heliadai of Greece : it is very 
lingular, that his two fons called Aswinau or 
Aswini'cuma'rau, in the dual, Ihould be 
conlidered as twin-brothers, and painted like 
Castor and Pollux ; but they have each the 
character of ./Esculapius among the Gods, 
and are believed to have been born of a nymph, 
who, in the form of a mare, was impregnated 
with fun-beams. I fulpeCt the whole fable of 
Casyapa and his progeny to be aftronomical ; 
and cannot but imagine, that the Greek name 
Cassiopeia has a relation to it. Another great 
Indian family are called the Children of the 
Moon , or Chandra ; w r ho is a male Deity, 
and confequently not to be compared with 
Artemis or Diana ; nor have I yet found a 
parallel in India for the Goddefs of the Chafe , 
who feems to have been the daughter of an 
European fancy, and very naturally created by 
the invention of Bucolick and Georgick poets: 
yet, lince the Moon is a form of i'swara, the 
God of Nature, according to the verfeof Ca'li- 
da'sa, and lince i'sa'ni has been Ihewn to be his 
confrt or power , we may coniider her, in one of 
her characters, as Luna ; efpecially as we lhall 

Icon 
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loon be convinced, that, in the fhadcs belo'.V/ 
fhe correi'ponds with the Hecate of L ur?pe, 
Thf worfhip of Solar, or Veftal, Fire may 
be afcribed, like that of Osiris and Isis, to the 
l'econd ionrce of mythology, or an enthnfiaftic 
admiration of i\ature’s wondeiful powers; 
and it leems, as far as I can yet underfhnd the 
Vedas, to be the principal worth ip recom- 
mended in them. We have Icen, that Maha'- 
de'va himfelf is perfonated by Fire ; but, 
fubordinate to him, is the God Agni, often 
called Pa 'vac A, or the Purifier, who anfwer? 
to the Vui.can of Egypt , where he was a 
Deity of high rank; and his wife Swa'ha' 
refembles the younger Vesta, or \ r ESTi 
as the EoEans pronounced the Greek word fora 
hearth: Bhava'ni, or Vic us, is the con fort 
of the Supreme Deflruccive and Generative 
Power; bit the Greeks and Romans , whole 
fyflem is lefs regular than that of the Indians, 
married her to their divine artifi, whom they 
alio named Hepiiaistos and Vulcan, and 
who feenw to be the Indian Viswacarman, 
the forger of arms Hr the Gods, and inventor 
of the agn;ajlra , or fieiy fa ft, in the war be¬ 
tween them and the Daityas or 'Titans. It is 
pot eafv here to refrain from obferving (and, if 
the obfervation give offence in England, it is 
contrary to my intention) that the newly dis¬ 
covered planet fliould unqueffionably be named 

Vulcan * 
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Vulcan; fince the confufion of analogy in 
the names of the planets is inelegant, unfcho- 
larly, and unphilolophical: the name Uranus 
is appropriated t the firmament; but Vulcan, 
the flowed; of the Gods, and, according to the 
Egyptian priefts, the oldeft of them, agree' ad- 
miiably with an orb which muif perform its 
revolution in a very long period; and, by giv¬ 
ing it this denomination, we Ihall have feven 
primary planets with the names of as many 
Roman Deities, Mercury, Venus, Tellus, 
Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Vulcan. 

It has already been intimated, that the 
Muses and Nymphs are the Go'pya of 
Math'lira , and of Giverdhan , the Parnajfus of 
the Hindus ; and the lysic poems of ja'yadk'va 
will fully juftify this opinion ; but the Nymphs 
of Mujick are the thirty Ra'gini's or Female 
Paffions , whole various functions and properties 
are fo richly delineated by the Indian painters, 
and lb finely defcribed by the poets: but I will 
not anticipate what will require a feparate Eflay, 
by enlarging here on the beautiful allegories of 
the Hindus in their lyflem of mufical modes, 
which they call Ra'ga’s, ox Paffions, and fup- 
pofe to be Genii or Demigods. A very diftin- 
guifhed fon of Brahma', named Na'red, 
whofe aft ions are the fubjeff of a Parana, 
bears a ftrong refemblance to Hermes or Mer¬ 
cury ; he was a wife legiflator, great in arts 

F and 
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and in arms, an eloquent meffenger of the 
Gods, either to one am theror to favoured mor- 
tals, and a mufician of exquilite fkill; his in¬ 
vention of the Vnd, or Indian lute, is thus de- 
fcribed in the poem entitled Mdgha: “ Na'red 
“ fat watching from time to time his large 
** Vina, which, by the impulfe of the breeze, 
“ yielded notes that pierced fucceffivelv the re- 
“ gions of his ear, and proceeded by mulical in- 
** tervals.” The law trail, fuppofed to have 
been revealed by Na'red, is at this hour cited 
by the Pandits ; and we cannot, therefore, be¬ 
lieve him to have been the patron of Thieves; 
though an innocent theft of Crishna’s cattle, 
by way of putting his divinity to a proof, be 
ftrangely. imputed, in the Bhigavat, to his fa¬ 
ther Brahma'. 

The laft of the Greek or Italian divinities, 
for whom we find a parallel in the Pantheon of 
India , is the Stygian or Taurick Diana, other- 
wife named Hecate, and often confounded 
with Proserpine ; and there can be no doubt 
of her identity with Ca'li', or the wife of 
Siva in his character of the Stygian Jove. 
To this black Goddefs, with a collar of golden 
fkulls, as we fee her exhibited in all her prin¬ 
cipal temples, human facrifices were antiently 
offered, as the Vedas enjoined; but, in the pre- 
fent age, they are abfolutely prohibited, as are 
alio the facrifices of bulls and horfes : kids are 

Bill 
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flill offered to her; and, to palliate the cruelty 
of the flaUghter, which gave fuch offence to 
Buddha, the Brahmans inculcate a belief, that 
the p, or victims rife in the heaven of Indra, 
where they become the mufician of his band. 
Inftead of the obfolete, and now illegal, facri- 
fices of a man, a bull, and a horle, called 
Neramedha, Gomedha, and As'wamedha , the 
powers of nature are thought to be propitiated 
by the lefs bloody ceremonies at the end of au¬ 
tumn, when the feftivals of CA'Li'and Lacsh- 
Ml' are folemnized nearly at the fame time : 
now, if it be afked how the Goddefs of Death 
came to be united with the mild patronefs of 
Abundance, I mull propofe another queftion, 
“ How came Proserpine to be reprefented 
“ in the European fyflem as the daughter of 
“ Ceres ?” Perhaps both queflions may be 
anfvvered by the proportion of natural philofo- 
phers, that “ the apparent deftruftion of a fub- 
“ fiance is the production of it in a different 
“ form.” The wild mufic of Ca'lP’s priefts 
at one of her feftivals, brought inffantly to my 
recollection the Scythian meafures of Diana’s 
adorers in the fplendid opera of Iphigenia in 
Tauris , which Gluck exhibited at Paris with 
lefs genius, indeed, than art, but with every 
advantage that an orcheftra could fupply. 

That we may not difmifs this aflemblage 
of European and Afiatic divinities with a lub- 

F 2 ject 
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jedtfo horrid as the altars of Hecate and Ca'lF, 
let us conclude with two remarks, which pro¬ 
perly, indeed, belong to the Indian Philofophy, 
A'ith which we are not at prelent concerned. 

First, Elyfium (not the place, but the 
blifs enjoyed there, in which fenfe Milton 
ufes the word) cannot but appear, as deferibed 
by the poets, a very tedious and in lipid kind 
of enjoyment: it is, however, more exalted 
than the temporary Elvfium in the court of 
Indra, where the pleafures, as in Mlt-iam- 
med’s paradife, are wholly fenfual; but the 
Mucli-, or Elyjian happinefs of the Vedanta 
lchool, is far more fublime; for they reprefent 
it as a total abforption, though not fuch as to 
deftroy confcioufnefs, in the divine eflence ; 
but, for the reafon before fuggefted, I fay no 
more of this idea of beatitude, and forbear 
touching on the doctrine of tranfmigration, and 
the fimilarity of the Vedanta to the Sicilian , 
Italick, and old Academick fchools. 

Secondly, In the myftical and elevated 
character of Pan, as a perfonification of the 
Univerfe , according to the notion of lord Bacon, 
there arifes a fort of fimilitude between him 
and Crishna confidered as Na'ra'yan. The 
Grecian God plays divinely on his reed, to ex- 
prels. we are told, ethereal harmony ; he has 
his attendant Nymphs of the palfures and the 
dairy ; his face is as radiant as the Iky, and his 

head 
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head illumined with the horns of a crefcent; 
whihl his lower extremities are deformed and 
fhaggy, as a fvmbol of- the vegetables which 
the earth produces, and of the beafts who roam 
over the face of it. Now we may compare 
thb portrait, partly with the general character 
of Crishna, the Shepherd God, and partly 
with the defcription in the Bhagavat of the di¬ 
vine fpirit exhibited in the form of this Univerfal 
World .; to which we may add the following 
ftory from the lame extraordinary poem. The 
Nymphs had complained to Yaso'da', that the 
child Crishna had been drinking their curds 
and milk; on being reproved by his fofter- 
mother for this indilcretion, he requefted her 
to examine his mouth ; in which, to her juft 
amazement, Ihe beheld the •whole univerfe in 
ail its plenitude of magnificence. 

We muft not be furprifed at finding, on a 
clofe examination, that the characters of all the 
Pagan deities, male and female, melt into each 
other, and at laft into one or two; for it feems 
a well-founded opinion, that the whole croud 
of Gods and Goddefles in antient Rome , and 
modern Varunes , mean only the powers of na¬ 
ture, and principally thofe of the cun, ex- 
prefled in a variety of w T ays and by a multitude 
of fanciful names. 

Thus have I attempted to trace, imperfectly 
at prelent for want of ampler materials, but 
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with a confidence continually increafing as I 
advanced, a parallel between the Gods adored 
in th ee very different nations, Greece, Italy , 
and India ; but which was the original fyftem, 
and wh ch the copy, I will not prefume to 
decide ; nor are we likely-, 1 believe, to be loon 
furnilhed with fufficient grounds fora decifion: 
the fundamental rule, that natural andmojl hu¬ 
man operations proceedfrom the Jimple to the com¬ 
pound\ will asTor-i no affiftance on this point; 
fince neither the /lft otic nor Furopean fyflem 
has any {implicit' in if ; and both are fo com¬ 
plex, not to fay abfurd, however intermixed 
with the beautiful and the fublime, that the 
honour, fuch as it is, of the invention cannot 
be allotted to either with tolerable certainty. 

S nce Egypt appears to have been the grand 
fource of knowledge for the wfern, and India 
for the more eafiern, parts of the globe, it may 
feern a material queftion, whether the Egyptians 
communicated their Mythology and Philolophy 
to the Hhdus, or converfely ? But what the 
learned of Memphis wrote or faid concerning 
India no mortal knows; and what the learned 
of Virdines have aliened, if any thing, concern¬ 
ing Egypt, can give us little fatisfaclion : fuch 
circumft3ntial evidence on this queilion as I 
have been able to celled!, fhall, neverthelefs, be 
{bated ; becaufe, unfatisfadfory as it is, there 
may be fomething in it not wholly unworthy 

of 
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of notice ; though after all, whatever colonies 
may have come from the Nile to the Ganges^ 
we (hall, perhaps, agree at laft with Mr. 
Bryant, that Egyptians , Indians , Greeks and 
Italians , proceeded originally from one central 
place, and that the fame people carried their 
religion and fciences into China and Japan : may 
we not add even to Mexico and Peru ? 

Every one knows that the true name of 
Egypt is Mis'r, fpelled with a palatial fibilant 
both in Hebrew and Arabick : it feems in 
Hebrew to have been the proper name of the firft 
fettler in it; and when the Arabs ufe the word 
for a great city , they probably mean a city 
like the capital of Egypt. Father Marco, a 
Homan Millionary, who, though not a fcholar 
of the firft rate, is incapable, I am perfuaded, of 
deliberate fallehood, bent me the laft book of a 
Ramayan, which he had tranflated through the 
Hindi into his native language, and with it a 
(hort vocabulary of Mythological and Hiftorical 
names, which had been explained to him by 
the Pandits of Betiya, where he had long re¬ 
dded : one of the articles in his little dictionary 
was, “ Birut, a town and province in which 
“ the priefts from Egypt fettled and when 
I alked him what name Egypt bore among the 
Hindus , he (aid Mis'r , but obferved, that they 
fometimes confounded it with Abyfinia. 1 per¬ 
ceived that his memory of what he had written 
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was correct; for Mls'r was another word in 
his Index, “ from whiv.li country, he faid, came 
“ the Egypt} in priefts who fettled in Eirut." 
I iufpected immediately that his intelligence 
flowed from the Elufc'.mans, who call fugar- 
candv Mifri or Egyptian ; but when I examined 
him cloielv, and earneftly defired him to re¬ 
coiled! from whom he had received his infor¬ 
mation, he repeatedly and politively declared, 
that “ it had been given him by feveral Hindus , 
“ and particularly by a Brahman , his intimate 
“ friend who was reputed a conliderable Pan- 
“ d:t, and had lived three years near his houfe.” 
We then conceived that the feat of his Egyptian 
colony mull: have been Tirohit, commonly pro¬ 
nounced Eirut, and antiently called Mii'hi/y 
the principal town of Janacades'a, or north 
Bahir ; but M A he's a Pandit , who was bom 
in that very diftrift, and who fubmitted pa¬ 
tiently to a long examination concerning Mis'r, 
cverlet all our concluiions : he denied that the 
Br .hmans of his country were generally fur- 
named Misr, as we had been informed, and 
faid, that the addition of Misra to the name 
of Va'chespeti, and other learned authors, 
was a title formerly conferred on the writers 
of mifcellanies or compilers of various trails on 
religion or icience, the word being derived 
from a root fignifying to mix. Being alked, 

where 
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where the country of Mis'r was, “ There are 
two, he anfwered, of that name ; one of 
“ them in the weft., under the dominion of 
“ Mufelmdns, and another which all the Softras 
“ and Pin-anas mention, in a mountainous re-* 
“ s;ion to the north of AxidhvaP It is evident, 
that by the firft he meant Egypt ; but what he 
meant bv the fecond, it h not eafy to afcertain. 
A country, called Tiruhut by our geographers, 
appears in the maps between the north-eafteru 
frontier of Audh and the mountains of Nepal ; 
but whether that was the Eirut mentioned to 
father Marco by his friend of Bet’ya, I cannot 
decide. This only I know with certainty, that 
Mifra is an epithet of two Brahmans in the 
drama of Sacontala', which was written 
near a century before the birth of Christ ; 
that fome of the greateft lawyers, and two of 
the fine ft dramatic poets, of India have the 
fame title ; that we hear it frequently in court 
added to the names of Hindu parties ; and that 
none of the Pandits, whom I have lince con- 
fulted, pretend to know the true meaning of 
the word, as a proper name, or to give any 
other explanation of it than that it is a fur name 
rf Brahmans in the weft. On the account 
given to Colonel Kyd by the old R ja of Crijh- 
nanagar, ‘‘ concerning iraditi ns among the 
u Plindus, that fome Egyptians had fettled in 

“ this 
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fyfteras than Newton, or of lcholaftic met.i- 
phyficks than Locke ? In whom could the 
Romijh Church have had a more formidable op¬ 
ponent than in Chillingworth, whole deep 
knowledge of its tenets rendered him lb com¬ 
petent to dilpute them ? In a word, who more 
exa&ly knew the abominable rites and Ihocking 
idolatry of Canaan than Moses himfelf? Yet 
the learning of thofe great men only incited 
them to feek other lources of truth, pietv, and 
virtue, than thofe in which they had long been 
immerfed. There is no lhadow then of a 
foundation for an opinion that Moses borrowed 
the firft nine or ten chapters of Genefts from the 
literature of Egypt: Hill lei's can the adaman¬ 
tine pilh r s of our Chriflhn faith be moved by 
the reluIt of any debates on the comparative 
antiquity of the Hindus and Egyp iatis, or of 
any inquiries into the Indian Theology. Very 
relpectable natives have allured me, that one 
ortv\o mifiionaries have been abfurd enough, 
in their zeal for the converllon of the G.ntilcs , 
to urge, “ that the Hindus were even now al- 
“ molt Chrijiiaui , becaule their Brahma', 

“ V; hnu, and Matte's a, were no other than 
“ the C hriftia'i Trinity;” a fentence in which 
we can only doubt whether folly, ignorance, 
or impiety predominates. The three potvers 
Crea he, Prefovathe , and De'irudtk'e, which 
the Hindus exprefs by the triliteral word Oi\f, 
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were grofsly afcribed by the firft idolaters to 
the heat, light , and fame of their miftakeu 
divinity the Sun ; and their wifer i'uccefl'ors in 
the £aft, who perceived that the Sun was only 
a created thing, applied thofe powers to its 
creator; but the Indian Triad, and that of 
Plato, which he calls the Supreme Good, the 
Reafon, and the Soul, are infinitely removed 
from the holmefs and fublimity of the dodtrine 
which pious Chrijlians have deduced from texts 
in the Gofpel, though other Chrijlians, as pious, 
openly profefs their diflent from them. Each 
fe£t muft be juftified by its own faith and good 
intentions : this only 1 mean to inculcate, that 
the tenet of our Church cannot without pro- 
fanenefs be compared with that of the Hindus, 
which has only an apparent refemblance to it, 
but a very different meaning. One fingular 
fact, however, muft not be iuffered to pais 
unnoticed. That the name of Crishna, and 
the general outline of his ftory, were long an¬ 
terior to the birth of our Saviour, and proba¬ 
bly to the time of Homer, we know very cer¬ 
tainly ; yet the celebrated poem entitled Bhd- 
gavat, which contains a prolix account of his 
life, is filled with narratives of a moft extra¬ 
ordinary kind, but ftrangely variegated and in¬ 
termixed with poetical decorations : the incar¬ 
nate deity of the Sanfcrit romance was cradled, 
as it informs us, among Herdfmen , but it adds, 

that 
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that he was educated among them, and palled 
his youth in playing with a party of milkmaids; 
a tyrant, at the time of his birth, ordered all 
new-born males to be (lain ; yet this wonderful 
babe was preferved by biting the bread; inflead 
of fucking the poifoned nipple of a nurfe com- 
miflioned to kill him ; he performed amazing, 
but ridiculous, miracles in his infancy, and, at 
the age of l'even years, held up a mountain on 
the tip of his little finger; he laved multitudes 
partly by his arms and partly by his miraculous 
powers; he raifed the dead by defcending for 
that purpoie to the lowed; legions ; he was the 
meekeft and belt-tempered of beings, walhed 
the feet of the Brahmans , and preached very 
nobly, indeed, and fublimely, but always in 
their favour; he was pure and cnafte in reality, 
but exhibited an appearance of exceffive liber- 
tinifm, and had wives or miftrefles too nume¬ 
rous to be counted ; iaffly, he was benevolent 
and tender, yet fomented and conducted a ter¬ 
rible war. This motley dory mult induce an 
opinion that the tpurious Gofpels, which 
abounded in the fir ft age of Chrijlianity, had 
been brought to India , and the wildeft parts of 
them repeated to the Hindus, who ingrafted 
them on the old fable of Ce'sava, the Apollo 
of Greece. 

As to the general extenfion of our pure faith 
in Hindujia.n, there are at prelent many fad ob- 
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flacles to it. The Mufehnans are already a fort 
of heterodox Chriftians ; they are Chrijtians , if 
Locke reafons julfly, becaule they firmly be-* 
lieve the immaculate conception, divine cha¬ 
racter, and miracles of the Messiah ; but they 
are heterodox in denying vehemently his cha¬ 
racter of Son, and his equality, as God, with 
the Father, of whole unity and attributes they 
entertain and exprefs the moft awful ideas ; 
while they confider our doCtrine as perfect blaf- 
phemy, and infill that our copies of the Scrip¬ 
tures have been corrupted both by Jews and 
Chriftians. It will be inexprelfibly difficult to 
undeceive them, and fcarce poffible to diminifh 
their veneration for Mohammed and Ali, who 
were both very extraordinary men, and the fe- 
cond a man of unexceptionable morals: the 
Koran fhines, itideed, wfith a borrowed light, 
fince moll of its beauties are taken from our 
Scriptures ; but it has great beauties, and rhe 
Mufehnans will not be convinced that they were 
borrowed. The Hindus, on the other hand, 
would readily admit the truth of the Gofpel; 
.but they contend, that it is perfedly confiilent 
with their Sajlras: the Deity, they fay, has 
appeared innumerable times, in many parts of 
this world and of all worlds, f r the falvation 
of his creatures ; and though we adore him in 
one appearance, and they in others, yet we 

adore. 
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adore, they lav, the fame God, to whom our 
leveral worlhips, though different in form, are 
equally acceptable, if they be lincere in fub- 
ftunce. V\ e may allure ourfcives, that neither 
bluf'lnuim nor Hindus will ever be converted 
by any million from the Church of Roms , or 
from any other C hurch ; and the only human 
mode, perhaps, of caufing fo great a revolu¬ 
tion will be to tranllate into Sa/ifrit and Per- 
fun fuch chapters of the Prophets, particularly 
or Isaiah, as are indifnutably Evangelical, to¬ 
gether with one of the Gofpels, and a plain 
prefatory difcourfc containing full evidence of 
the very diftant ages, in which the predictions 
themielvcs, and the hiftorv of the divine per- 
lon predicted, were feverally made public; and 
then quietly to dilperle the work among the 
well-educated natives; with whom if in due 
time it failed of producing very lalutarv fruit 
by its natural influence, we could only lament 
more than ever the ffrength of prejudice and the 
weaknels of unaliifted reafon. 


d:s- 
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DISSERTATION II. 


ON THE 

LITERATURE of ASIA. 


BEING THE SFCOND ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE 
DELIVERED TO THE SOCIETY FEB. 1 785. 


GENTLEMEN, 

I F the Deity of the Hindus , by whom all 
their juft requefts are believed to be granted 
with lingular indulgence, had propofed laft 
year to gratify my warmeft wifhes, I could 
have delired nothing more ardently than the 
fuccefs of your inftitution ; becaufel can defire 
nothing in preference to the general good, 
which your plan feems calculated to promote, 
by bringing to light many ulefuland interefting 
tracts, which, being too lhort for feparate 
publication, might lie many years concealed, 
or, perhaps, irrecoverably perilh : my wilhes 
are accomplilhed, without an invocation to 
Ca'madhe'nu; and your Society, having al¬ 
ready palled its infant ftate, is advancing to 
G maturity 
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maturity with every mark of a healthy and ro- 
bull: conflitution. When i reflect, indeed, on 
the variety of fubjects, which have been dif- 
cufl'ed before you, concerning the hiftory, laws, 
manners, arts, and antiquities of A/ia, I am 
unable to decide whether my pleafure or my 
furprife be the greater; for I will not dif- 
femble, that vour progrefs has far exceeded my 
expeditions : and though we muft ferioufly de¬ 
plore the lofsof thofe excellent men, who have 
lately departed from this capital, yet there is a 
profpedt fill of large contributions to your 
flock of AJiatick learning, which, I am per- 
fuaded, will continually increafe. My late 
journey to Benares has enabled me to allure 
you, that many of your members, who relide 
at a diftance, employ a part of their leifure in 
preparing additions to your archives ; and, 
unlefs I am too fanguine, you will foon receive 
light from them on feveral topicks entirely new 
in the republic of letters. 

It was principally with a defign to open 
fources of Inch information, that I long had 
meditated an expedition up the Ganges during 
the fufpenfion of my bufinels ; but, although I 
had the fatisfaclion of vifiting two ancient feats 
of hindu fuperftition and literature, yet, ill- 
nefs having detained me a coniiderable time in 
the way, it was not in my power to continue 
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ill them long enough to purfue mv inquiries ; 
and I left them, as vExe.iS is feigned to have 
left the flhades, when his guide made him re¬ 
coiled: the fw ft flight of irrevocable time, with 
a curiofity railed to the height, and a regret 
not eafy to he deferibed. 

Whoever travels in Afla, efpeci.dly if he 
he converfant with the literature of the coun¬ 
tries through which he pafles, mu ft naturally 
remark the luperiority of Ear yf-can talents : the 
obfervation, indeed, is at leaf! as old as Alex¬ 
ander ; and though we cannot agree with 
the fage preceptor of that ambitious Prince, 
that “ the Ajiat cks are born to he Haves,” yet 
the Athenian poet leems perfectly in the right, 
when he reprefents Europe as a free reign Erin- 
Cifs, and AJia as her handmaid: but it the 
miftrefs be tranfcendantly majellick, it cannot 
be denied that the attendant has many beauties, 
and tome advantages peculiar to herlelf. The 
ancients were accuftomed to pronounce pane- 
gyricks on their own countrymen at thetxpence 
cf all other nations, with a political view, per¬ 
haps, of Simulating them by praife, and ex¬ 
citing them to it ill greater exertions; but fuch 
arts are here unnecellar/ ; nor would they, in¬ 
deed, become a Society who feek nothing but 
truth unadorned by rhetorick ; and although 
we muff be confcious of our lu erior advance¬ 
ment in all kinds of uleful knowledge, yet wc 
G 2 ought 
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ought not therefore to contemn the people of 
AJia , from whofe rclearches into nature, works 
of art, and inventions of fancy, many valu¬ 
able hints may be derived for our own improve¬ 
ment and advantage. If that, indeed, were 
not the principal objeft of vour inftitution, little 
elfe could arife from it but the mere gratifica¬ 
tion of curiofity; and I fhould not receive fo 
much delight from the humble fhare which 
you have allowed me to take in promoting it. 

To form an exafl parallel between the works 
and actions of the Wcltern and Eaftern worlds, 
would require a trafl of no inconfiderable 
length : but we may decide on the whole, that 
reafon and tafte are the grand prerogatives of 
European minds, while the AJiaticks have 
i'oared to loftier heights in the fphere of ima¬ 
gination. 1 he civil hiflory of their vaft em¬ 
pires, and of India in particular, muff be 
highly interesting to our common country; 
but we have a {till nearer intereft in knowing 
all former modes of ruling thefe inejlimahle pro¬ 
vinces, on the profperity of which fo much of 
our national welfare, and individual benefit, 
leems to depend. A minute know¬ 

ledge, not edy of Ee>gal and Bahar, but, for 
evident re Ion.-, of all the kingdoms bordering on 
them , is lowly connected with an account of 
their m w revolutions : but the natural pro- 
viacLjio o; thefe territories, especially in the 

Vipctabi'e 
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vegetable and mineral lyfrems, are momentous 
objedts -of refearch not only to an imperial, 
but, which is a character or equal dignity, a 
commerc al pec pie. 

If Botany may be cefcribed by metaphors 
drawn from the fcience itielf, we may juitly 
pronounce a mmute acquaintance with pants, 
their c '.ajf.s, orders, kinds, and fpccics, to be its 
flowers, which can only produce fru t by an 
application of that knowledge to the purpofes 
of life, particularly to diet, by which dileafes 
may be avoided, and to medicine, by which 
they may be remedied : for the improvement 
of the lad mentioned art, than which none 
furelv can be more beneficial to mankind, the 
virtues of minerals alio lhould be accurately 
known. So highly has medical ikill been prized 
by the ancient Indians, that one of the fourteen 
Retnd’s, or precious things, which their Gods 
are believed to have produced by churning the 
ocean with the mountain Mandara, was a 
learnedphy/ician. What their old books con¬ 
tain on this fubjedt we ought certainly to dis¬ 
cover, and that without lofs of time ; left the 
venerable but abfirule language in which they 
are compoled, fhould ceale to be perfe >ly in¬ 
telligible, even to the bell: educ ted natives, 
through a want of powerful invitation to fludy it. 
Bernier, who was himfelf of the Faculty, men¬ 
tions approved medical books in Sanfcrit, and 
G 3 cites 
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cites a few aphorifms, which appear judicious 
and rational ; but we can expeft nothing' I'o im¬ 
portant from the works of Hindu or Mufehnan 
pLyficians, as the knowledge, which experience 
mull have given them, of fimple medicines. I 
have been an Indian prefcription of fifty-four, 
and another of fi.xty-fi :, ingredients; but luch 
compolirions a*e always to be lnl'p^cted, lince 
the efredl of one ingivd ent may deilroy that of 
another ; and it were better to find certain ac¬ 
counts of a llngle leaf or berry, than to be ac¬ 
quainted with the mod elaborate compounds, 
unlefs they too have been proved by a multi¬ 
tude 01 fuccefsful experiments. The noble 
deoblfruent oil, extracted from the Eranda nut, 
the v- hole family of Ealfi.nis, the incompa¬ 
rable lfomc.chick root from Columbo, the fine 
alfringent ridiculoufly called Japan earth, but 
in truth produced by the decoction of an In¬ 
dian plant, have long been ufed in Afia ; and 
mho can foretel what glorious difeoveries of 
other oils, roots, and falutary juices, may be 
made by your Society ? If it be doubtful 
whether the Peruvian bark be always effica¬ 
cious in this country, its place may, perhaps, 
be fupplied by fome indigenous vegetable equally 
antiieptick, and more congenial to the climate. 

\\ hether any treatiles on Agriculture have been 
written by experienced natives of thefe pro¬ 
vinces, 
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vinces, I am not yet informed ; but iince the 
court of Spain expect to find ufeful remarks in 
an Slrabick trail preierved in the E[curtail on 
the cultivation of land in that kingdom, we ihould 
inquire for litnilar compofitions, and examine 
the contents of fuch a-: we can procure. 

The fublime fcienceof Chymiftry, which I 
was on the point of calling divine, muft be 
added, as a key to the richeli treafuries of na¬ 
ture ; and it is impoffible to forefee how greatly 
it may improve our manufactures, elpecially if it 
can fix thole brilliant dees, which want nothing 
of perfect beauty but a longer continuance of 
their fplendour ; or.how far it may lead to new 
methods of fluxing and compounding metals , 
which the Indians, as well as the Chinefc, are 
thought to have pracliled in higher perfection 
than ourfelves. 

In thofe elegant arts which are called fine 
and libera!, though of lefs general utility than 
the labours of the mechanic, it is really won¬ 
der! ul how much a lingle nation has excelled 
the whole world : I mean the ancient Greeks, 
whofe Sculpture, of which we have exquifite 
remains both on gems and in marble, no mo¬ 
dern tool can equal ; whofe Archlteilure we 
can only imitate at a lerviie diftance, but are 
unable to make one addition to it, without de- 
ftroy ng its graceful iimplicity ; whole Poetry 
flail delights us in youth, and amufes us at a 
G 4 matur^r 
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maturer age ; and of '" h de Painting and Mufick 
we h ive the concurrent relations of lo many 
grave authors, that it would be flrange incre¬ 
dulity to doubt their excellence. Painting, as an 
art belonging to the powers of the imagination, 
or v. hat is commonly called Genius , appears to 
be yet in its infancy among the people of the 
Eaft: but the Hindu lyftem of mufick has, I be¬ 
lieve, been formed on truer principles than our 
own ; and all the (kill of the native compolers 
is directed to the great object of their ait, the 
natural exprejjion of Jlrotig paffions, to which 
me loch, indeed, is often lacrihced ; though fome 
of their tunes are pleafing even to an European 
ear. Nearly the fame may be truly averted of 
the /h abian or Pa fan fyllem ; and, by a cor¬ 
rect cxpl nation ot the bell: books on tnat fub- 
jrct, much of the old Grecian theory may pro¬ 
be blv be recovered. 

The poetical woiks of the Arabs and Per- 
fins, v. hich differ lurprifingly in their flyle 
and form, arc here pretty generally known ; 
and though tafes, concerning wh ch there can 
be no diluting, are divided in regar I to their 
merit, yet we may ia'ely lay of them, what 
Abulfazl, pronounces ot the Mahabhrrat , 
that, “ although they abound with extra', agant 
“ images and defer;ptions, they are in the 
“■ hi "heft decree entertaining and inftruc- 
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(i tive.” Poets of the greated genius, Pindar, 
JEschylus, Dante, Peirarca, Shake¬ 
speare, Spenser, have mod abounded in 
images not far from the brink of abfurdity ; 
but if their luxuriant fancies, or thofe of 
Arulola, Firdausi, Niza'mi, were pruned 
awav at the hazard of their drength and ma- 
jeftv, we fhould lofe many pleafures by the 
amputation. If we mav form a jull opinion of 
the Sanfcrit poetry from the Ipeciir.ens already 
exhibited, (though we can only judge perfectly 
by confulting the originals;, we cannot but 
third, for the whole work of Vy 's\, with 
which a member of our Society, whole pre- 
fence deters me fh m faying m re of him, will 
in due time gratifv the public. The poetry of 
Mathura, which is the Fdmaffurn land of ihe 
Hindus, has a fofter and lei’s elevated drain ; 
but, linee the inhabits Ts of the d; drafts near 
jipya, and piiucinallv of the L'tub, am laid 
to du pals all other Indians in e oquence, and to 
have compofed many agr. cable tales and Jove- 
Jbtigs, which are dill extant, the B . or 
vernacular idiom of Vraja, in which they are 
written, fhould not be neglected, ho fpeci- 
mens of genuine Oratory can be expected from 
nations, among whom the form of government 
precludes even the idea of popular eloquence ; 

but 
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but the art of writing, in elegant and modulated 
periods, has been cultivated in Afia from the 
earlieft ages : the Veda's, as well as the Aikoran, 
are written in meafured prole ; and the compo- 
litions of Isocrates are not more highly po- 
lilhed than thofe of the bell Arabian and Perj'uut 
authors. 

Of the Hindu and Mufehnan architecture 
there are yet many noble remains in Bahar, 
and lome in the vicinity of Mai da ; nor am I 
unwilling to believe, that even thofe ruins, of 
which you will, I trud, be prefented with 
correct delineations, may furnifh our own ar¬ 
chitects with new ideas of beauty and fub-. 
limity. 

Permit me now to add a few words on the 
Sciences, properly lb named ; in which it mult 
be admitted, that the Ajiaticks , if compared 
with our vVefceru nations, are mere children. 
One of the molt lagacious men in this age, 
who continues, I hope, to improve and adorn 
it, S a mi el Johnson, remarked in my hear¬ 
ing, that “ if Newton had flourilhed in 

ancient Greece, he would have been wcr- 
“ Ihipped as a divinity how zealoufly then 
would he be adored in HnAujiau , if his in¬ 
comparable writi. gs could be read and compre¬ 
hended by the Pandits of Cap-nr or Benares ! 

1 have feen a mathematical bock in Sanfcnt of 

the 
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the higheft antiquity ; but Toon perceived from 
the diagrams, that it contained only limple ele¬ 
ments : there may, indeed, have been, in the 
favourable atmofphere of Afia, fome diligent 
obfervers of the celeftial bodies, and fuch ob- 
fervations as are recorded, fhould indilputably 
be madepublick ; but let us not expect any new 
:methods , or the analysis of new curves, from 
the geometricians of Iran, "Tu-'kiflan, or India, 
Could the works of Archimedes, the Nfw- 
ton of Sicily , be relieved to their genuine 
purity by the help of Arabick verlions, we 
might then have reafon to triumph o 1 the 
fuccefs of our fcienthical inquiries; or could 
the fucceffive improvements a d various rules 
of Algebra be traced through Arabian channels, 
to which Cardan boafted that he had accefs, 
the modern Hiftory of Mathematicks would re¬ 
ceive considerable illuftration. 

The Jurifprudence of the Hindus and Mu- 
fel mans will produce more immediate advan¬ 
tage ; and if fome ftandard law trails were 
accurately tranflated from the Sanfcrit and 
Arabick, we might hope in time to fee fo com¬ 
plete a Digefl: of Indian Laws, that all difputes 
among the natives might be decided wdth- 
out uncertainty, which is in truth a disgrace, 
though fatirically called a glory, to the fo- 
renfick feience. 

All 
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All thefe objects of inquiry mud appear to 
you, Gentlemen, i/i io ftronga light, that bare 
intimations of them will be fufricient; nor is 


it necefli'.ry to make ufe of emulation as an in¬ 
centive to an ardent purluit of them : yet I 
cannot forbear expreffing a wifli, that the ac¬ 
tivity of the French in the fame purfuits may 
not be f jperior to ours, and that the relearches 
of M. Sonnerat, whom the court of Fcr- 
failles employed for feven years in thefe cli¬ 
mates, merely to collect fuch materials as we 
are leeking, may kindle, inftead of abating, 
our own curioiity and zeal. If you aflent, as 
I flatter myfelf you do, to thefe opinions, you 
will allb concur in promoting the object of 
them ; and a few ideas having prelented them- 
fclves to my mind, I prefume to lay them be¬ 
fore you, with an entire iubmilhon to your 
judgment. 

No cont ibutions, except thole of the literary 
Lind, will be requisite for the iupport of the 
Society ; but if each of us were occafionally 
to contnbutea fuccinct dclcription of fuch ma- 


nulcripts as lie had perukd or iulpected, with 
their dates and the names of theii owners, and 
to propole for (elution lush queflions as had oc¬ 
curred to him concerning uiji.tiick Art, Science, 
end Hiflory, natural or civil, vve ihould poflefs 
without l" 1 hour, and a!moil by imperceptible 

degree?, 
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degrees, a fuller catalogue of Oriental books 
than has hitherto been exhibited, and our cor- 
refpondents would be apprifed of thole points, 
to which we chiefly diredl our invelb’gations. 
Much may, I am confident, be expected from 
the communications of learned natives, whether 
lawyers, phvlicians, or private fcholars, who 
would eayerlv, on the firfi: invitation, fend us 
their Me kiwi't and Rjfdlahs on a variety of 
fubjects ; fome for the lake of advancing ge¬ 
neral knowledge, but mold of them from a 
delire, neither uncommon nor unreafonable, 
of attra&ing notice, and recommending them- 
felves to favour. With a view to avail our- 
felves of this difpolltion, and to bring their 
latent fcience under our inlpection, it might 
be advifeable to print and circulate a Ihort me¬ 
morial, in Perjian and Hindi, fetting forth, in a 
ftyle accommodated to their own habits and pre¬ 
judices, the defign ofour inftitution ; nor w'ould 
it be impofiible hereafter to give a medal an¬ 
nually, with inlcriptions, in Perjian on one 
fide, and on the reverie in Sanfcrit , as the 
prize of merit, to the writer ol the bell elfay 
or diflertation. To inftrudt others is the pre- 
feribeu dutv of learned Brahmans, ar.d, if they 
be men of iubtlance, without reward ; but 
they would all be flattered with an honorary 
mark ot diftindtion ; and the Mahoniedans have 

not 
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not only the perm diion, but the positive com-* 
mand, of their law-giver, to fearch for learn¬ 
ing even in the remolcjl farts of the globe. It 
were luperfluous to luegeft, with how much 
correctnel's and facility their competitions 
might be tranflated for our life, iince their 
languages are now more generally and perfectly 
underftood than they have ever been by any 
nation of Enrobe. 


DISSER- 
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DISSERTATION III. 

ON THE 


H I N D U’S, 

BEING THE THIRD ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE 
DELIVEREDTO THE SOCIETY FEB. 2, 1786. 


O F all the works which have been publifhed 
in our own age, or, perhaps, in any other, 
on the Bidory of the Ancient World, and the firjl 
population of this habitable globe, that of Mr. 
Jacob Bryant, whom I name with reverence 
and aff'eCtion, has the bed; claim to the praife of 
deep erudition ingenioufly applied, and new 
theories happily ilFdrated by an aflemblage of 
numberlefs conversant rays from a mod exten- 
five circumference: it falls, neverthelefs, as 
cv p rv human work mull; fall, fhort of per¬ 
fection ; and the lead fatisfactory part of it 
feems to be that which relates to the deri¬ 
vation of words from Afia'ick languages. Ety¬ 
mology has, no doubt, forne ulc in bidorical 
relearches ; but it is a medium of proof fo very 

fallacious, 
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fallacious, that, where it elucidates one fact, 
it obfcures a thou land, and more frequently 
borders on the ridiculous than leads to any 
folid conclufion : it rarely carries with it any 
internal power of conviction from a refemblance 
of founds or fimilarity of letters; yet often, 
where it is wholly unaflifted by thole advan¬ 
tages, it may be indiiputably proved by extrinjick 
evidence. We know a poficriori, that both 
Jitz and hijo, by the nature of two leveral 
dialects, are derived from films ; that uncle 
comes from avus, and firanger from extra ; 
that jour is dcducible, through the Italian , 
from dies ; and rojfignol from luficinia, or the 
finger in groves ; that feiuro , ccureuil , and 
fqutrrel , are compounded of two Greek words 
deferiptive of the animal; which etymologies, 
though they could not have been demonftrated 
& priori, might ferve to confirm, if any fuch 
confirmation were neceflary, the proofs of a 
connection between the members of one great 
Empire; but, when we derive our hanger , or 
Jhortficndent [word from the Perfian, becaule 
ignorant travellers thus mis-fpell the word 
khan]cu', which in truth means a different wea¬ 
pon, or Jfandal-wood from the Greek, becaufe 
we fuppofe that fand.ds were lometimes made 
of it, we gain no ground in proving the affinity 
of nations, and only weaken arguments, which 

might 



might othcrwifc be firmly lupported. That 
Cu's then, or, as it certainly is written in one 
ancient dialed:, CVr, and in others, probably, 
Ca's, enters into the compofition of many pro¬ 
per names, we may very reafonablv believe ; 
and that Algez'tra j takes its name from the 
Arabick word for an ijland, cannot be doubted : 
but when we are told from Europe, that 
places and provinces in India were cleady de¬ 
nominated from thofe words, we cannot but 
obferve, in the firfi: inflance, that the town, 
in which we now are allembled, is properly 
written and pronounced Calicctii ; that both 
Cat a and Cut unqueftionably mean placet of 
Jlrength , or, in general, any inclofures ; and 
that Gujarat is at leaf! as remote from Jczirah 
in found as it is in lituation. 

Another exception (and a third could 
hardly be difeovered by any candid criticifm) to 
the Analyfs of Ancient Mythology , is, that the 
method of realoning and arrangement of to- 
picks adopted in that learned work are not quite 
agreeable to the title, but almoft wholly fyn- 
thetical ; and, though jynthefis may be the 
better mode in pure feience, where the prin¬ 
ciples are undeniable, yet it feerns lefs calcu¬ 
lated to give complete fatisfaftion in hiftoricat 
difquifitions, where every poftulatum will per¬ 
haps be refilled, and every definition contro¬ 
ls verted : 
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verted : this may feem a flight objection, buf 
the fubjeCt is in itlelt io interelting, and the 
full conviction of all reaibnable men lb de- 
lirable, that it may not be loft labour to difcufs 
the fame or a fimilar theory in a method purely 
analytical; and, after beginning with facts of 
general notoriety or undiiputed evidence, to in- 
veftigate fuch truths as are at firft unknown or 
very imperfectly dilcerned. 

The jive principal nations, who have in dif¬ 
ferent ages divided among themfelves, as a kind 
of inheritance, the vaft continent of djia, with 
the many iflands depending on it, are the In¬ 
dians, the Chineje , the Tartars, the drabs, and 
the Perfians: who they fevcrally were, whence 
and when they came, where they now are 
fettled, and what advantage a more perfect 
knowledge of them all may bring to our Eu¬ 
ropean world, will be fhewn, I truft, in jive 
diftinCt eflays ; the Jaft of which will demon- 
ftrate the connexion or diveriity between them, 
and folve the great problem, whether they had 
any common origin, and whether that origin 
was the J'ame which we generally aferibe to 
them. 

I begin with India, not becaulel find reafon 
to believe it the true centre of population or of 
knowledge, but, becaufe it is the country 
which we now inhabit, and from which we 

may 
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may beft furvey the regions around us; as, in 
popular language, we fpeak of the fifing fun, 
and of his progrefs through the Zodiack, al¬ 
though it had long ago been imagined, and is 
now demonftrated, that he is himfelf the centre 
of our planetary fyftem. Let me here pre¬ 
mise, that, in all thefe inquiries concerning 
the hillory of India, I fhall confine my re- 
learches downwards to the Mohammedan con- 
quefls at the beginning of the eleventh century, 
but extend them upwards, as high as poffible, 
to the earliell authentic records of the human 
fpecies. 

India then, on its moft enlarged fcale, in 
which the ancients appear to have underftood 
it, comprifes an area of near forty degrees on 
each fide, including a fpace almoft as large 
as all Europe ; being divided on the weft 
from Perfia by the Arachofian mountains, li¬ 
mited on the eaft by the Chinefe part of the 
farther peninfula, confined on the north by the 
wilds of Tartary, and extending to the fouth 
as far as the ifles of Java. This trapezium, 
therefore, comprehends the ftupendous hills of 
Potyid or Tibet, the beautiful valley of Cajlmir, 
and all the domains of the old Indofcythiam, 
the countries of Nepal and But hit, Camritp or 
A/am, together with Siam, Ava, Racan, and 
the bordering kingdoms, as fir as the China of 
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the Hindus or Sin of the Arabian Geographers ; 
not to mention the whole weftern peninfula 
with the celebrated ifland of Sink ala, or Lion- 
like men, at its fouthern extremity. By India , 
in ihort, I mean that whole extent of country 
in which the primitive religion and languages of 
the Hindus prevail at this day with more or lefs 
of their ancient purity, and in which the Nd- 
gari letters are Bill ul'ed with more or lefs de¬ 
viation from their original form. 

The Hindus themfe Ives believe their own 
country, to which they give the vain epithets 
of Medhyama , or Centra! , and Punyabhumi , or 
the Land of Virtues, to have been the portion of 
Bharat, one of nine brothers, whofe father 
had the dominion of the whole earth ; and they 
reprefent the mountains of Himalaya as lying 
to the north, and, to the weft, thofe ot 
Vindhya, called alfo Vindian by the Greeks ; 
beyond which the Sindhu runs in leverai 
branches to the lea, and meets it nearly op- 
polite to the point of Dwaraca , the celebrated 
lent of their Shepherd God : in the fouth-eaf 
they place the great river Saravatya ; by which 
they probably mean that of A r ea, called alfo 
Airdvati, in part of its courle, and giving 
perhaps its ancient name to the gulf of Sahara. 
This domain of Bharat they conlider as the 
middle of the jambudwipa, which the Siberians 
alfo call the Land of Zatnbu ; and the appella¬ 
tion 


l 
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tion is extremely remarkable ; for j'ambu is the 
Sanfcrit name of a delicate fruit called “Jliman 
by the Mufehnans, and by us rofe-applc ; but 
the largetl: and richeft fort is named Amrita, 
or Immortal; and the Mythologies of Tibet 
apply the fame word to a celeftial tree bearing 
ambrojialfruit, and adjoining to four vaft rocks, 
from which as many lacred rivers derive their 
l'everal ftreams. 

The inhabitants of this extenfve trail are 
defcribed by Mr. Lord with great exactnefs, 
and with a picturefque elegance peculiar to our 
ancient language : “ A people,” lays he, “ pre- 
“ fented themfelves to mine eyes, clothed in 
“ linen garments fomexvhat low defcending, 
“ of a gefture and garb, as I may fay, maid- 
“ enly, and well nigh effeminate, of a coun- 
“ tenance lhy and fomewhat eftranged, yet 
“ fmiling out a glozedand bafhful familiarity.” 
Mr. Or me, the Hi llorian of India, who unites 
an exquiiite tafte for every fine art with an ac¬ 
curate knowledge of Afatick manners, ob- 
lerves, in his elegant preliminary Diflertation, 
that this “ country has been inhabited from 
“ the earlieft antiquity by a people, who have 
“ no refemblance, either in their figure or 
1,4 manners, with any of the nations contiguous 
“ to them and that, “ although conquerors 
have eflablifhed themfelves at different times 
H 3 “ iit 
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“ in different parts of InJ'ui, yet the original 
“ inhabitants have loft very little of their ori- 
“ ginal charadter.” The ancients, in fadl, give 
a delcription of them, which our early travel¬ 
lers confirmed, and our own pcrfonal know¬ 
ledge of them nearly verifies ; as you will per¬ 
ceive from a paffage in the Geographical Poem 
of Dionysius, which the Analvft of Ancient, 
Mythology has tranflated with great ipirit : 

“To th’ eaft a lovely country v. icle extends, 

,c India, whole borders the wide ocerui bounds; 
tc On this ths tun, new riling from the main, 

“ Smiles pleas’d, and fheds hisenly or'ent beams, 

“ Th’ inhabitants are ihvarf, and in rheir IseLs 
“ Betray rhe tints of the dark, Invcinth. 

“ Various their functions ; fume the luck explore 4 
u And from the mine extra.:'; the i.tt mt y Id , 

“ Some labour at the woof v. nh cunning u.H, 

“ And manufacture linen ; othe! - lh.tpe 
“ And polifh iv’ry with the nicelf care ; 

“ Many retire to rivers flioal, and plunge 
“To feek the beryl flaming in us bed, 

“ Or glitt’;mg diamond. Oft thejTper’s found 
“ Green, but diaphanous; the topav. too, 

“ Of ray ferene 3n,l pleating ; lail of all, 

“ The lovely arr.ethyft, in which combine 
“ Ai. the mild fh.vles of jin-pie. The rich foil, 

“ Wattl’d by a thoufand ri”us, from all iides 
“ Pours on the natives wealth vt ithout control. 

Their fuirces of wealth arc Hill abundant, 
even after fc many revolutions and conquefts ; 

in 
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in their manufactures of cotton they {till fur- 
pafs all the world ; and their features have, mod 
probably, remained unaltered fince the time of 
Dionysius ; nor can we reafonably doubt, 
how degenerate and aba fed foever the Hindus 
may now appear, that in fome early age they 
were fplendid in arts and arms, happy in go¬ 
vernment, wile in legiflation, and eminent in 
various knowledge : but, lince their civil hif- 
tory beyond the middle of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury from the prefent time is involved in a 
cloud of fables, we feem to poflefs on\y four 
general media cf fatisfying our curiolity con¬ 
cerning it; namely, firft, their Languages and 
Letters; fecondly, their Philofophy and Reli¬ 
gion ; thirdly, the actual remains of their old 
Sculpture and Ai elute Shire ; and fourthly, the 
written memorials of their Sciences and Arts. 

I. It is much to be lamented, that neither 
the Greeks who attended Alexander into 
India, nor thofe who were long connected with 
it under the Baelrum Princes, have left us any 
paeans of knowing with accuracy, what ver¬ 
nacular languages they found on their arrival in 
this Empire. The Mohammedans , we know, 
heard the people of proper Hindu dan, or India 
on a limited fcale, fpeaking a Bhafhd, or living 
tongue, of a very lingular conllruction, the 
pureft dialed of which was current in the 
H 4 didrifts 
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diftricls round -//grff, and chiefly on the poetical 
mound of Si at'burn ; and this is commonly 
called the idiom ol Vraja. Five words in fix, 
perhaps, of this language were derived from 
the SanJ'crit, in which books of religion and 
fcience were compofed, and which appears to 
have been formed by an exquifite grammatical 
arrangement, as the name itfclf implies, from 
fome unpolifhed idiom ; but the balls cf the 
Hindu;9cn), particularly the inflexions and re¬ 
gimen of verbs, differed as widely from both 
thole tongues, as /Irabick differs from Perjian , 
or German from Greek. Now the general effect 
of conqueff: is to leave the current language of 
the conquered people unchanged, or very little 
altered, in its ground-work, but to blend with 
it a confidcrable number of exotick names both 
for things and for a&ions ; as it has happened 
in every country, that I can recoiled!, where 
the conquerors have not preierved their own 
tongue unmixed with that of the natives, like 
the / urns in Greece , and the Saxons in Britain ; 
and this analogy might induce us to believe, 
that the pure Hind's , whether of Tartarian or 
Chaldean origin, was primeval in Upper India, 
into which the Sanfcrii was introduced by con¬ 
querors from other kingdom? in ibme very re¬ 
mote age; for we cannot doubt that the lan¬ 
guage of the id da's was ufed in the great extent 

Of 
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of country which has before been delineated, 
as long as the religion of Brahma has prevailed 
in it. 

The Sanfcrit language, whatever be its anti¬ 
quity, is of a wonderful ftrudhire ; more per¬ 
fect than the Greek , more copious than the 
Latin , and more exquifitely refined than either, 
yet bearing to both of them a ftronger affinity, 
both in the roots of verbs and in the forms of 
grammar, than could poffibly have been pro¬ 
duced by accident ; fo ftrong indeed, that no 
philologer could examine them all three, without 
believing them to have iprung from fome com¬ 
mon fource, which, perhaps, no longer exifls : 
there is a fimilar reafon, though not quite fo 
forcible, for fuppofing that both the Gothick and 
the Ccltick, though blended with a very dif¬ 
ferent idiom, had the fame origin with the 
Siinfcrit ; and the old Pcrf.an might be added to 
the fame family, if this were the place for 
difeufiing any queffion concerning the anti¬ 
quities of Perjia. 

The characters, in which the languages of 
India were originally written, are called hr. gar', 
from Nagar, a City, with the woid Dtva fome- 
times prefixed, becaufe they are believed to have 
been taught by the Divinity himfelf, who pre- 
feribed the artificial order of them in a voice from 
Jteaven. Thefe letters, with no greater varia¬ 
tion 
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tion in their form by the change of draight lines 
to curves, orconverfely, than the Cufick alphabet 
has received in its way to India, are dill adopted 
in more than twenty kingdoms and dates, from 
the borders of Cafngar and KJjoten, to Rama's 
jbridge, and from the Sindbu to the river of 
Siam-, nor can I help believing, although the 
polifhed and elegant Devanitgan may not be 
fo ancient as the monumental characters in the 
caverns of Jarafanclha, that the fquare Cbal- 
daick letters, in which mod Hebrew books are 
Copied, were originally the fame, or derived 
from the fame prototype, both with the Indian 
and Arabian characters: that the Pheniciau, 
from which the Greek and Roman alphabets 
were termed by various changes and inverlions, 
had a ftmilar origin, there can be little doubt; 
and the itifcriptions at Cah-.rub, of which you 
now pollc-fs a mod accurate copy, leem to be 
compounded of An.,..-/, and Elhiopick letters, 
which bear a clofc relation to each other, both 
in the mode or writing from the left hand, and 
in the lingular manner of connecting the vowels 
v.'ith the eonio.rants. There remarks may fa¬ 
vour an opinion entertained bv many, that all 
the iymbols of funnd, which at fird, probably, 
were only rude outlines of the diderent organs 
of Ipeech, had a common origin : the fvmbols 
cv nice: now irad ;n C.b.na and Y a pan, and 

formerly 
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formerly, perhaps, in Egypt and Mexico , are 
quite of a dilfindt nature ; but it is very re¬ 
markable, that the order of founds in the Chi¬ 
ne fc grammars correfponds nearly with that 
obferved in Tibet, and hardly differs from that 
which the Hindus confider as the invention of 
their Gods. 

II. Of the Indian Religion and Philofophy, 
I (hall here fay but little ; becaufea full account 
of each would require a leparate volume : it 
will be fufficient in this Diilertation to affume, 
what might be proved beyond controversy, that 
we now live among the adorers of thole very 
deities, who were worlhipped under different 
names in old Greece and Italy, and among the 
profeflbrs of thofe philofophical tenets, which 
the Ionick and Atiick writers illuftrated with all 
the beauties of their melodious language. On 
one hand we fee the trident of Neptune, the 
eagle of Jupiter, the fatyrs of Bacchus, 
the bow of Cupid, and the chariot of the 
Sun ; on another we hear the cymbals of Rhea, 
the fongsof the Mufes, and thepaftoral tales of 
Apollo Nomius. In more retired fcenes, in 
groves, and in feminaries of learning, we may 
perceive the Brahmans and the Sarmancs, men¬ 
tioned by Clemens, difputing in the forms of 
/ogich, or difcourfing on the vanity of human 
enjoyments, on the immortality of the foul, 
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her emanation from the eternal mind, her de- 
bafcment, wanderings, and final union with 
her fouicc. The Jlx philofophical fchools, 
whole principles are explained in the Dcrfana 
Si’lira, compril'e all the metaphylicks of the old 
Academy , the Ston, the Lyceum ; nor is it pof- 
fible to read the Vedanta, or the many fine com¬ 
petitions in illuftration of it, without believing, 
that Pythagoras and Plato derived their 
ii’blime theories from the fame fountain with 
the lagcs of India. The Scythian and Hyper¬ 
borean doffrines and mythology may alfo bo 
traced in every part of thefe eaflern regions ; 
nor can we doubt, that Wod or Oden, whole 
religion, as the northern hiftorians admit, was 
introduced into Scandinavia by a foreign race, 
was the lame with Buddha, whofe rites were 
probably imported into India nearly at the fame 
time, though received much later by the Chi¬ 
ne fe, who l'often his name into FO'. 

This may be a proper place to afeertain art 
important point in the Chronology of the 
Hindus ; for the priefts of Buddha left in Tibet 
and China the preciie epoch of his appearance, 
real or imagined, in this empire ; and their in¬ 
formation, which had been preferved in writing, 
was compared by the Chrijiianl Miffionaries and 
fcholars with our own era. Couplet, De 
Crc tones, Giorgi, and Bailly, differ a little 
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in their accounts of this epoch, but that of 
Couplet feems the moft correct: on taking, how¬ 
ever, the medium of the four feveral dates, we 
may fix the time of Buddha, or the ninth great 
incarnation of Vishnu, in the year one thou - 
/and and fourteen before the birth of Christ, 
or two thoufand /even hundred and ninety-nine 
years ago. Now the Cdjhmirians , who boa ft 
of his defeent in their kingdom, afiert that he 
appeared on earth about two centuries after 
Crishna, the Indian Apollo, who took lb 
decided a part in the war of the Mahdbhdrat; 
and, if an Etymologift were to luppofe that 
the Athenians had emhellifhed their poetical 
hiltory of Pandion’s expullion and the reftora- 
rion of aEgeus with the Ajhiick tale of the 
Pa'ndus and Yudhishth’ir, neither of which 
words they could have articulated, I fhould 
not haftily deride his conjecture : certain it is, 
that Pdndumandel is called by the Greeks the 
country of Pandion. We have therefore de¬ 
termined another interefling epoch, by fixing 
the age of Crishna near the three thousandth 
year from the prefent time; and as the three 
firft Avatars , or defeents of Vishnu, relate no 
lefs clearly to an Univerfal Deluge, in which 
eight perfons only were faved, than the fourth 
and fifth do to the punijhment of impiety and the 
humiliation of the proud\ we may for the pre¬ 
fent 
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fent affurae, that the fecond, or fiber, age of 
the Hindus was fcblequent to the difperfiorx 
from Babel ; fo that we have only a dark in¬ 
terval of about a thoufand years, which were 
employed in the fettlement of nations, the 
foundation of dates or empires, and the culti¬ 
vation of civil fociety. The great incarnate 
Gods of this intermediate age arc both named 
Ra'ma, but with different epithets; one of 
whom bears a wonderful refemblance to the 
Indian Bacchus, and his wars are the fubject: 
of feveral heroick poems. He is reprefented as 
a defeendant from Su'rya, or the Sun, as the 
hulband of Si'ta', and the fon of a princefs 
named Cau'selya': it is very remarkable, that 
the Peruvians, whofe Incas beaded of the fame 
defcent, dyled their greated fedival Ramafitoa ; 
whence we may fuppole, that South America 
was peopled by the fame race, who imported 
into the farthelf parts of Afia the rites and fa¬ 
bulous hidory of Ra'aia. Thefe rites and this 
hidory are extremely curious ; and although I 
cannot believe with Newton, that antient 
mythology was nothing but hilforical truth in 
a poetical drefs, nor, with Bacon, that it con¬ 
fided folely of moral and metaphylical allego¬ 
ries, nor, with Bryant, that all the heathen 
divinities are only different attributes and re- 
prefentations of the Sun or of deceafed proge¬ 
nitors, but conceive that the whole fydem of 

relish- 
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religious fables rofe, like the Nile, from feve- 
ral diftintt fources, yet I cannot but agree, that 
one great fpring and fountain of all idolatry in 
the four quarters of the globe, was the vene¬ 
ration paid by men to the vaft body of fire 
which “ looks from his foie dominion like the 
“ God of this world and another, the im¬ 
moderate refpedt fhewn to the memory of pow¬ 
erful or virtuous anceftors, efpecially the foun¬ 
ders of kingdoms, legiflators, and warriors, of 
whom the Sun or the Moon were wildly fup- 
poled to be the parents. 

III. The remains of architecture and fculp - 
ture in India, which I mention here as mere 
monuments of antiquity, not as fpecimens of 
ancic, t art, feem to prove an early connection 
between this country and Africa: the pyra¬ 
mids of Egypt, the col offal fratues defcribed by 
Pausanias and others, the fphinx, and the 
Hermes Cam's, which laft bears a great refem- 
blance to the Vardhavatar , or the incarnation 
of Vishnu in the form of a Boar, indicate the 
ftyle and mythology of the fame indefatigable 
workmen who formed the vaft excavations of 
Canarah, the various temples and images of 
Buddha, and the idols which are continually 
dug up at Gave:, or in its vicinity. The let¬ 
ters on many of thole monuments appear, as I 
have before intimated, partly of Indian , and 

partly 
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partly of Abyjjin'an or Ethiopick , origin; and 
all thefc indubitable facts may induce no ill- 
grounded opinion, that Ethiopia and Hindujtdn 
were peopled or colonized by the lame extra* 
ordinary race ; in confirmation of which it 
may be added, that the mountaineers of Bengal 
and Bahar can hardlv be dihintruilhcd in fome 

o' O 

of their features, particularly their lips and 
nofes, from the modern AbvJJinians, whom the 
Arabs call the children of Cu'sh : and the an¬ 
cient Hindus , according to Strabo, differed in 
nothing from the Africans but in the hraightnefs 
and fmoothnefs of their hair, while that of the 
others was crifp or woolly ; a difference proceed¬ 
ing; chieflv, if not entirely, from the refoective 
humidity or drvnels of their atmolp' eres : 
hence the people who received the firf light of 
the rifing fun, according to the limited know¬ 
ledge of the antients, are laid by Apuleius to 
be the Aril and Ethiopians , by which he clearly 
meant certain nations of India ; where we fre¬ 
quently fee figures of Buddha with curled hair, 
apparently deligued for a reprefentation of it in 
its natural hate. 

IV. It is unfortunate, that the Silpi Siftra , 
or Collection of Ereatifes on Arts and Manufac¬ 
tures, which muff have contained a trea- 
fiire of ufeful information on dyeing , painting, 
and metallurgy , lias been fo long neglc&ed, 

that 
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that few, if any, traces of it are to be found; 
but the labours of the Indian loom and needle 
have been univerfally celebrated ; and fine linen 
is not improbably fuppofed to have been called 
Sindon-, from the name of the river near which 
it was wrought in the high eft perfection : the 
people of Colchis were alfo famed for this ma¬ 
nufacture, and the Egyptians yet more, as we 
learn from feveral paffages in fcripture, and par¬ 
ticularly from a beautiful chapter in Ezekiel, 
containing; the moft authentic delineation of 
antient commerce, of which Eyre had been the 
principal mart. Silk was fabricated immemo- 
rially by the Indians , though commonly af- 
eribed to the people of Serica Or Eancut, among 
whom probably the word Sir, which the Grech 
applied to the (ilk-worm, fignified gold ; a fenfe 
which it now bears in Elhet. That the Hindus 
Were in early ages a commercial people, we have 
many reafons to believe; and in the firft of 
their facred law-tra&s, which they fuppofe to 
have been revealed by Menu many millions of 
years ago, we find a curious pafiage on the 
legal inierejl of money, and the limited rate of 
it in different cafes, with an exception in re¬ 
gard to adventures at fea ; an exception which 
the fenfe of mankind approves, and which com¬ 
merce abfoiutely requires, though it was not 
before the reign of Charles I. that our own 

I jurif- 



jurifprudence fully admitted it in relpeft of 
maritime contracts. 

We are told by the Grecian writers, that the 
Indians were the wifeft of nations; and in 
moral wifdom they were certainly eminent: 
their N't! Sijlra , or Syfiem of Ethicks , is yet 
preferred, and the Fables of Vishnusrrman, 
whom we ridiculoufly call Pilpay, are the moft 
beautiful, if not the mod: ancient, collection of 
apologues in the world : they were firft tran- 
fiated from the Sanfcrit in the fixth century, by 
the order of Buzerchumihr, or Bright as the 
Sun, the chief phyfician, and afterwards Vezir of 
the great A nushi rev a'n, and are extant under 
various names in more than twenty languages; 
but their original title is Hit'padfa, or Jlrnica¬ 
ble Injirudtion ; and as the very exigence of 
Esop, whom the Arabs believe to have been 
an Abyjfmian , appears rather doubtful, I am 
not difinclined to fuppofe, that the firft moral 
fables which appeared in Europe, were of 
Indian or Ethiopian origin. 

The Hindus are faid to have boa fled of three 
inventions, all of which, indeed, are admirable, 
the method of inftrufting by apologues , the 
decimal fcale adopted now by all civilized na¬ 
tions, and the game of Chefs, on which they 
have fome curious treatifes; but if their nu¬ 
merous w'orks on Grammar, Logick, Rheto- 

rick. 
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rick, Mufick, all which are extant and accef- 
lible, were explained in fome language gene¬ 
rally known, it would be found that they had 
yet higher preteniions to the praife of a fertile 
and inventive genius. Their lighter poems are 
lively and elegant; their Epick, magnificent 
and fublime in the highefl degree; their Pu~ 
rjuas comprife a feries of mythological Plillo- 
ries in blank verfe from the Creation to the fup- 
pofed incarnation of Buddha ; and their Vedas , 
as far as we can judge from that compendium 
of them which is called Upanijhat, abound 
with noble fpeculations in metaphyficks. and 
fine dilcourles on the being and attributes of 
God. Their moll ancient medical book, en¬ 
titled Chereca , is believed to be the work of 
Siva ; for each of the divinities in their Triad 
has at lead one facrcd compofition aferibed to 
him ; but, as to mere human works on Hijiory 
and Geography, though they are laid to be ex¬ 
tant in Caflmir , it has not been yet in my 
power to procure them. What their agrono¬ 
mical and mathematical writings contain, will 
not, I truft, remain long a fecret: they are 
eafily procured, and their importance cannot 
be doubted. The philofopher whofe works 
are faid to include a lyllem of the univerfe 
founded on the principle of slttraclion and the 
Central pofition of the fun, is named Yavan 

I 2 AcHA'- 
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Acha'rya, becaule he had travelled, we are 
told, into Ionia : if this be true, he might have 
been one of thofe who converfed with Pytha- 
ooras ; this at leaft is undeniable, that a book 
on aftronomy in Sanfcrit bears the title of 
Yavana Jatica , which may iignify the Ionick 
Sett ; nor is it improbable, that the names of 
the planets and Zodiacal liars, which the ttrabs 
borrowed from the Greeks , but which we find 
in the oldeft Indian records, were originally 
deviled by the fame ingenious and enterpriling 
race, from whom both Greece and India were 
peopled ; the race, who, as Dionysius dc- 
fcribes them, 

■■■ 1 ‘ firft allayed the deep, 

‘ wafted merchandize to coalts unknown, 

‘ Thofe, who digelled full the llari v choir, 

‘ Their motions mark’d, and call'd them by their names.’ 

Of thefe curfory obfervations on the Hindus , 
which it would require volumes to expand and 
illuftrate, this is the refult: that they had an 
immemorial affinity wfith the old Per/Ians, 
Ethiopians , and Egyptians , the Phenicians\ 
Greeks , and Tufcans , the Scythians or Goths , 
and Celts , the Chinefe, JapaneJe and Peruvians ; 
whence, as no reafon appears for believing- 
that they were a colony from any one of thofe 
nations, or any of thole nations from them, we 
may fairly conclude that they all proceeded 

from 
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from fome central country, to inveftigate which 
will be the object of my future Difcourfes; 
and I have a fanguine hope, that your collec¬ 
tions during the prefent year will bring to light 
many ufeful difcoveries ; although the departure 
for Europe of a very ingenious member, who 
firfl opened the ineftimable mine of Sanfcrit li¬ 
terature, will often deprive us of accurate and 
folid information concerning the languages and 
antiquities of India. 
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DISSERTATION IV. 


ON THE 


ARABS, 

BEING THE FOURTH ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE 
DELIVERED TO THE SOCIETY FEB. I 5, I ~8 


gentlemen, 

I HAD the honour laft year of opening to \ou 
my intention, to dilcourfe at our annual 
meetings on the Jiv: principal nations who 
have peopled the continent and iflands of yJfa ; 
fo as to trace, by an hiftorica! and philological 
analylis, the number of ancient Items from 
which thofe five branches have ieverally 
fpru"g, and the central reyion from which 
they appear to have proceeded : you may, 
therefore, expect, that, having fubmitted to your 
confederation a few general remarks on the old 
inhabitants of India, I fhould now offer my len- 
tirnents on fome other nation, who, from a 
fimilarity of language, religion , arts and man¬ 
ners, may be fuppofed to have had an early 

connection 
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connexion with the Hindus; but, fmce we 
hud fome Afiatick nations totally diffimilar to 
them in all or moft of thofe particulars, and 
fmce the difference will ftrike you more forcibly 
by an immediate and clofe comparifon, I defign 
at prefent to give a fhort account of a wonderful 
people, who feem in every refpeft fo ftrongly 
contrafted to the original natives of this coun¬ 
try, that they mull have been for ages a 
diilinft and feparate race. 

For the purpofe of thefe Difcourfes, I con- 
fidered India on its larged: fcale, defcribing it 
as lying between Perfia and China , Tartary 
and Java; and for the fame purpofe, I now 
apply the name of Arabia , as the Arabian 
Geographers often apply it, to that extenfive 
peninfula, which the Red Sea divides from 
Africa , the great AJJyrian river from Iran , and 
of which the Erythrean Sea wafhes the bafe; 
without excluding any part of its wedern fide, 
which would be completely maritime, if no 
ifthmus intervened between the Mediterranean 
and the Sea of Kolzom : that country, in fhort, 

I call Arabia, in which the Arabick lan- 
cuage and letters, or fuch as have a near 
affinity to them, have been immemorially 
eurrent. 

Arabia, thus divided from India by a vad 
ocean, or at lead by a broad bay, could hardly 
have been connected in any degree with this 
I 4 country. 
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country, until navigation and commerce had 
been confiderably improved : vet, as the Hindus 
and the people of Yemen were both commercial 
nations in a very early age, they were probably 
the firft inftruments of conveying to the weflern 
world the gold, ivory, and perfumes of India , 
as well as the fragrant wood, called alluwwa 
in Arabick and aguru in Savfcrit, which grows 
in the givateft perfection in Anam or Cochin- 
china. It is pofiible too, that a part of the 
Arabian idolatry might have been derived from 
the fame fouroe with that of the Hindus ; but 
fuch an intercourfe may be confidered as partial 
and accidental only ; nor am I more convinced, 
than I was fifteen years ago, when I took the 
liberty to animadvert on a paflage in the Hif- 
tory of Prince Cantemir, that the Turks have 
any juft reafon for holding the coaft of Yemen 
to be a part of India , and calling its inhabitants 
Yellow Indians. 

The Arabs have never been entirely fub- 
dued ; nor has any impreflion been made on 
them, except on their borders; where, indeed, 
the Phenicians, Perjians, Ethiopians , Egyptians , 
and, in modern times, the Othman Tartars , 
have feverally actjuired fettlements ; but, with 
thefe exceptions, the natives of Hejaz and 
Yemen have prcferved for ages the foie dominion 
of their deferts and pafrures, their mountains 

and 
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and fertile vallies : thus, apart from the reft of 
mankind, this extraordinary people have retained 
their primitive manners and language, features 
and character, as long and as remarkably as the 
Hindus themfelves. All the gtnmncHrabs of <Sy* 
ria, %vhom I knew in Europe, thole of Yemen , 
whom I law in the ifland of Hin%uan , whither 
many had come from Majkat for the purpofe of 
trade, and thofe of Hejaz, whom I have met in 
Bengal, form a ftriking contrail to the Hindu 
inhabitants of thefe provinces : their eyes are 
full of vivacity, their fpeech voluble and ar¬ 
ticulate, their deportment manly and dignified, 
their apprehension quick, their minds always 
prefent and attentive; with a fpirit of inde¬ 
pendence appearing in the countenances even 
of the loweft among them. Men will always 
differ in their ideas of civilization, each mea- 
furing it by the habits and prejudices of his own 
country; but if courtefy and urbanity, a love 
of poetry and eloquence, and the practice of 
exalted virtues, be a jufter meafure of perfe£t 
fociety, we have certain proof, that the people 
of Hrabia, both on plains and in cities, in re¬ 
publican and monarchical ftates, were eminently 
civilized for many ages before their conqueft of 
Perfia. 

It is deplorable, that the ancient hiftory of 
this majeftick race fhould be as little known in 

detail 
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detail before the time cf Dhii Mezen, as that of 
the Hindus before Vicramaditya; for, although 
the vaffc hidorical work of Alnuwain and the 
Murujuldhahib, or Golden Meadows , of Alma- 
Jilud), contain chapters on the kings of Himyar, 
Ghajan, and H'.rab , with lids of them and 
■(ketches of their feveral reigns, and although ge¬ 
nealogical tables, from which chronology might 
be better afcertained, are prefixed to many 
pompofitions of the old Arabian Poets, yet mod 
manufcripts are fo in correct, and fo many con¬ 
tradictions are found in the bed of them, that 
we can fcarce lean upon tradition with lecurity, 
and mud have recourfe to the fame media for 
invedigating the hidory of the Arabs , that I 
before adopted in regard to that of the Indians ; 
namely, their language, letters, and religion, 
fheir ancient monuments, and the certain re¬ 
mains of their arts ; on each of which heads I 
fhall touch very concifely, having premifed, 
that my offer various will in general be confined 
to the date of Arabia before that lingular re- 
volution at the beginning of the ft ventb cen¬ 
tury, the effects of which we feel at this day, 
from the Pyrenean mountains and the Danube, 
to the farthed prats of the Indian Empire, and 
even to theEadcrn Ihands. 

I. For the knowledge which anv European , 
who pleales, may attain of the Arabian lan¬ 
guage, vvj arc principally indebted to the uni- 

verfry 
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yerfity of Leyden ; for, though feveral Italians 
have afiiduoufly laboured in the fame wide field, 
yet the fruit of their labours has been rendered 
almoft ufelefs by more commodious and more 
accurate works printed in Holland ; and, though 
Pocock certainly accomplilhed much, and 
was able to accomplifh any thing, yet the 
Academical eafe which he enjoyed, and his 
theological puriuits, induced him to leave un¬ 
fin ithed the valuable work of Haitian), which 
he had prepared for publication; nor, even if 
that rich mine of Arabian philology had feen 
the light, would it have borne any com pari Ion 
with the fifty diftertations of Hard), which the 
nrft Albert Sciiultens tranllated and ex¬ 
plained, though he lent abroad but few of 
them, and has left his worthy grandfon, from 
whom, perhaps, Maiddni alfo may be expected, 
the honour of publifhing the reft: but the 
palm of glory in this branch of literature is 
due to Golius, whofe works are equally pro¬ 
found and elegant; fo perfpicuous in method, 
that they may always be confulted without 
fatigue, and read without languor, yet fo 
abundant in matter, that any man, tvho (hall 
begin with his noble edition of the Grammar, 
compiled by his mafter Erpenius, and pro¬ 
ceed, with the help of his incomparable dic¬ 
tionary, to ftudy his Hiftory of "Taimur, . by 
Jbni Arabjhdh, and fhall make himfelf com¬ 
plete mafter of that fublime work, will under- 

ftand 
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ft and the learned Arabick better than the deepeft 
fcholar at Confantinople or at Mecca. The 
Arabick language, therefore, is almoft wholly 
in our power ; and as it is unqueftionably one 
of the moft antient in the world, fo it yields 
to none ever fpoken by mortals in the number 
of its words and the precifion of its phrales; 
but it is equally true and wonderful, that it 
bears not the leaft refemblance, either in words 
or the ftrucfture of them, to the Sanfcrit , or 
great parent of the Indian dialedts; of which 
diffimilarity I will mention two remarkable in- 
ftances : the Sanfcrit, like the Greek, Perjtan, 
and German, delights in compounds, but in a 
much higher degree, and indeed to fuch excefs, 
that I could produce words of more than twenty 
fyllables, not formed ludicroufly, like that by 
which the buffoon in Aristophanes deferibes 
a feaft, but with perfect ferioufnefs, on the 
moft fblemn occafions, and in the moft ele¬ 
gant works; while the Arabick, on the other 
hand, and all its lifter dialedts, abhor the com- 
pofition of words, and invariably exprefs very 
complex ideas by circumlocution ; fo that if a 
compound word be found in any genuine 
language of the Arabian Peninfula (%inmerdab 
for inftance, which occurs in the Hamafah)•, 
it may at once be pronounced an exotick. 
Again; it is the genius of the Sanfcrit, and 
other languages of the fame ftock, that the 
roots of verbs be almoft univerfally biliteral, fo 

that 
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that five and twenty hundred fuch roots might 
be formed by the compofition of the fifty Indian 
letters; but the Arabic! roots are as uni- 
verfally triliteral, fo that the compofition of 
the twenty-eight Arabian letters would giva 
near two and twenty thoufand elements of tha 
language : and this will demonflrate the fur- 
priting extent of it; for although great num¬ 
bers of its roots are confeffedly loft, and fome, 
perhaps, were never in ul'e, yet if we fuppofe 
ten thoufand of them (without reckoning 
quadriliterah) to exift, and each of them to 
admit only five variations, one with another, 
in forming derivative nouns, even then a perfeft 
Arabick di&ionary ought to contain fifty thou¬ 
fand words, each of which may receive a mul¬ 
titude of changes by the rules of grammar. 
The derivatives in Sanfcrit are coniiderably 
more numerous : but a farther companion be¬ 
tween the two languages is here unncceflary ; 
fince, in whatever light we view them, they 
I'eem totally diftindt, and mud have been in¬ 
vented by two different races of men ; nor do I 
recolledta finale word in common between them, 
except Suruj, the plural cfSiriij, meaning both a 
lamp and the fun , the Sanjcnt name or which 
is, in Bengal, pronounced Surja ; arid even 
this refemblnnce may be purely accidental. 
We may eafily believe with toe Hindus, that 
not even Indr a himfdf and his heavenly bands , 
much lefs any mortal , ever comp r ebcndcd in his 

mind 
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■mind fuch an ocean rf words as their facred lan¬ 
guage contains ; and with the Arabs, that no 
rnan uninlpired was ever a complete matter of 
Arabirk : in fact, no perfbn, I believe, now 
living in Enrobe or Afia, can read without 
ftudy an hundred couplets together in any col¬ 
lection of ancient Arabian poems ; and we are 
told, that the great author of the Kamiis learned 
bv accident from the mouth of a child, in a 
village of Arabia, the meaning of three words, 
which he had long fought in vain from gram¬ 
marians, and from books, of the liigheft re¬ 
putation. It is by approximation alone, that i 
knowledge of thefe two venerable languages 

O O O 

Can be acquired ; and, with moderate attention, 
enough of them both may be known, to de¬ 
light and instruct us in an infinite degree. I 
conclude this head with remarking, that the 
nature of the Ethiopick dialed!: feems to prove 
an early eilabli/hment of the Arabs in part of 
Ethiopia., from which they were afterwards 
expelled, and attacked even in their own coun¬ 
try by the Abvjfmian*, who had been invited 
over as auxiliaries again!’ the tyrant of Yemen , 
about a century before the birth of Muhammed. 

Of the characters in which the old eompo- 
fitions ot Arabia were written, we know but 
little ; except that the Koran originally ap¬ 
peared in thole of Ciifah, from which the modern 
Arabian letters, with all their elegant variations, 

were 
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were derived, and which unqueflionably had a 
common origin with the Hebrew or Chaldaick ; 
but as to the Himyarick letters, or thofe which 
we fee mentioned by the name of Almufnad ,, 
we are {bill in total darknefs; the traveller 
Niebuhr having been unfortunately prevented 
from viiiting fome ancient monuments in 
Yemen , which are faid to have inferiptions on 
them: if thofe letters bear a ftroiw refem- 
blance to the Nagar), and if a flory current in 
India be true, that fome Hindu merchants 
heard the Sanfcnt language fpoken in Arabia 
the Happy, we might be confirmed in our opi¬ 
nion, that an intercourfe formerly fubfiifed be¬ 
tween the two nations of oppoiite coatls, but 
fhould have no reafon to believe, that they 
fprangfrom the fame immediate flock. The 
firfl fyllable of Harnyar, as many Europeans 
Write it, might perhaps induce an Etymoiogifl 
to derive the Arabs of Yemen from the great an- 
ceflor of the Indians ; but we mull obferve, 
that Hemvar is the proper appellation of thofe 
Arabs ; and many reafons concur to prove, 
that the word is purely Arabick : tire limilarity 
fome proper names on the borders of India to 
thofe of Arabia, as the river Arabius, a place 
called Araba, a people named Aribes or Ara- 
bies, and another called Sabai , is indeed re¬ 
markable, and may hereafter furnilh me with 
obfervations of fome importance, but not at all 
inconfiflent with my prelent ideas. 


II. It 
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II. It is generally averted, that the old re~ 
ligion of the Arabs was entirely Sabian ; but I 
can offer fo little accurate information concern¬ 
ing the Sabian faith, or even the meaning of the 
word, that I dare not yet fpeak on the fubjedt 
with confidence. This at leaftis certain, that the 
people of Yemen very foon fell into the com¬ 
mon, but fatal error of adoring the Sun and 
the Firmament; for even the third in defcent 
from Yccktan, who was confequently as old 
as Nahor, took the iurname of Abdushams, 
or Servant of the Sun ; and his family, we are 
affured, paid particular honours to that lumi¬ 
nary : other tribes worfhipped the planets and 
fixed ftars ? but the religion of the poets at leaft 
leems to have been pure Theifm ; and this we 
know with certainty, becaufe we have Arabian 
vetfes of unfufpefted antiquity, which contain 
pious and elevated femiments on the goodnefs 
and juftice, the power and omniprefence, of 
Allah, or the God. If an infcriptioiij faid 
Co have been found on marble in Yemen, be 
authentick, the ancient inhabitants of that 
country preferved the religion of Eber, and 
profefled a belief in miracles and a future fate. 

We are alfo told, that a ftrong refemblance 
may be found between the religions of the 
pagan Arabs and the Hindus ; but thou eh this 
may be true, yet an agreement in worfhipping 
the fun and ftars will not prove an affinity be¬ 
tween 
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tween the two nations : the powers of God 
reprefented as female deities, the adoration of 
fones, and the name of the Idol VVudd, may- 
lead us indeed to fulpeCt, that fome of the 
Hindu fuperftitions had found their way into 
Arabia ; and though we have no traces in 
Arabian Hlftory of l'uch a conqueror or legifla- 
tor as the great Sesac, who is faid to have 
railed pillars in Yemen as well as at the mouth 
of the Ganges, yet finee we know, that 
Sa'cya is a title of Buddha, whom I fuppofe to 
be Woden, lince Buddha was not a native of 
India, and fince the age of Sesac perfectly agrees 
with that of Sa'cya, we may form a plau- 
lible conjecture that they were in fact the fame 
perfon who travelled eadward from Ethiopia, ei¬ 
ther as a warrior or as a law-giver, about a thou- 
fand years before Christ, and whofe rites we 
now fee extended as far as the country of Nfon , ■ 
or, as the Chinefe call it, Japuen, both words 
dignifying the Rifng Sun. Sa'cya may be 
derived from a word meaning power, or from 
another denoting vegetable food ; fo that this 
epithet will not determine whether he was a 
hero or a philofopher; but the title Buddha, 
or wife, may induce us to believe that he was 
rather a benefactor than a deltroyer of his fpe- 
cies : if his religion, however, was really in¬ 
troduced into any part of Arabia, it could not 

K have 
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have been general in that country; and we 
may fafely pronounce, that before the Moham¬ 
medan revolution, the noble and learned Arabs 
were Thei/ls, but that a ftupid idolatry pre¬ 
vailed among the lower orders of the people. 

I find no trace among them, till their emi¬ 
gration, of any philofophy but Ethicks ; and 
even their fyftem of morals, generous and en¬ 
larged as it feems to have been in the minds of 
a few illuftrious chieftains, was on the whole 
miferably depraved for a century at lead before 
Mtihammed: the diftinguifhins: virtues which 
they boafted of inculcating and praCtiiing, were 
a contempt of riches, and even of death ; but, 
in the age of the Seven Poets , their liberality 
had deviated into mad profufon, their courage 
into ferocity, and their patience into an obfti- 
nate fpirit of encountering fruitlefs dangers : 
but I iorbear to expatiate on the manners of 
the Arabs in that age, becaufe the poems en¬ 
titled Almodl/akat, which have appeared in our 
own language, exhibit an exaCt picture of their 
virtues and their vices, their wifdom and their 
folly; and fhew what may be conftantly ex¬ 
pected from men of open hearts and boiling 
paffions, with no law to control, and little re¬ 
ligion to reftrain them. 

III. Few monuments of antiquity are pre- 
ferved in Arabia, and of thofe few the belt ac¬ 
counts 
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counts are very uncertain ; but we are affined, 
that infcriptions on rocks and mountains are 
{till been in various parts of the Peniafula ; 
which, if they are in any known language, 
and if correct copies of them can be procured, 
may be decyphered by ealy and infallible rules. 

The firft Albert Schultens has pre- 
ferved in his Antient Memorials of Arabia, the 
mod pleafing of all his works, two little poems 
in an elegiack flrain, which are find to have 
been found, about the middle of the feventh 
century, on fome fragments of ruined edifices 
in Hadramut near Aden , and are fuppofed to 
be of an indefinite, but very remote, age. It 
may naturally be afked, In what characters 
were they written ? Who decyphered them ? 
Why were not the original letters preferred in 
the book where the verfes are cited ? Vv hat 
became of the marbles, which Abdurrahman , 
then governor of Yemen , molt probably fent to 
the Khal'ifah at Bagdadf If they be genuine, 
they prove the people of Yemen to have been 
“ herdfmen and warriors, inhabiting a fertile 
and well-watered country full of game, and 
“ near a fine fea abounding with fifh, under a 
“ monarchical government, and drefled in 
“ green filk or veils of needlework,’ either of 
their own manufacture, or imported from India. 
The meafure of thefe verfes is perfectly regular, 
and the dialeCt undiftinguifhable, at lead: by me, 
K 2 from 
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from that of Kuraijh ; fo that if the Arabian 
Writers were much addi£ted to literary impof- 
tures, I fhould ftrongly fufpeft them to be 
modern competitions on the inftability of hu¬ 
man greatnefs, and the confequences of irre- 
ligion, illuflrated by the example of the Him- 
yarick princes ; and the fame may be fufpefled 
of the firfl poem quoted bv Schultens, which 
he afcribes to an Arab in the age of Solomon. 

The fuppofed houles of the people called 
‘'Thaniud are alfo {till to be feen in excavations 
of rocks; and, in the time of Tabrizi,- the 
grammarian, a caftle was extant in Yemen , 
which bore the name of Aladbat, an old 
bard and warrior, who firft, we are told, 
formed his army, thence called alkhanus , in 
five parts, by which arrangement he defeated 
the troops of Hhnxar in an expedition againft 
Sanaa. 

Of pillars erefted by Sesac, after his inva- 
iion of Yemen, we find no mention in Arabian 
hiflories ; and, perhaps, the flory has no more 
foundation than another told by the Greeks 
and adopted by Newton, that the Arabs wor- 
Ihipped Urania, and even Bacchus by name, 
which, they fay, means great in Arabick ; but 
where they found fuch a word we cannot difi. 
cover: it is true, that Beccah fignifies a great 
and tumultuous croud, and, in this fenfe, is one 
name of the facred city commonlv called Meccah. 

The 
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The Cab ah, or quadrangular edifice at 
Meccah, is indifputably fo antient, that its ori¬ 
ginal ufe, and the name of its builder, are loft 
ill a cloud of idle traditions. An Arab told me 
gravely, that it was railed by Abraham, who, 
as I allured him, was never there: others af- 
cribe it, with more probability, to Ismail, or 
one of his immediate defcendants ; but whether 
it was built as a place of divine worfhip, as a 
fortrefs, as a iepulchre, or as a monument of 
the treaty between the old poflefi'ors of Arabia 
and the fons of Kedar, antiquaries may dis¬ 
pute, but no mortal can determine. It is 
thought by Reland to have been the manfton 
of feme antient Patriarch, and revered on that 
account by his poferity ; but the room, in which 
we now are aflembled, would contain the whole 
Arabian edifice; and if it were large enough 
for the dwelling-houfe of a Patriarchal family, 
it would feem ill adapted to the paftoral man¬ 
ners of the Kedar lies: a Perjian author infills, 
that the true name of Meccah is Mahcadah, or 
the Petnple of the Moon ; but, although we may 
fmile at his etymology, we cannot but think it 
probable that the Qabyih was originally defigned 
for religious purpofes. Three couplets are 
cited in an Arabick Hiftory ol this building, 
which, from their extreme limplicity, have left 
appearance of impoflure.than other verfes of the 
K q fame 
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fame kind : they are aforibed to Asad, a T obbd ., 
or king by JucceJJion , who is generally allowed 
to ha\e reigned in Yemen an hundred and 
twentyreight years before Christ’s birth, and 
they commemorate, without any poetical 
imagery, the magnificence of the prince in 
covering the holy temple "With flriped cloth and 
fine linen , and in making keys fior its gate. This 
temple, however, the ian&ity of which was 
refrored by IVIuhammed, had been ftrangely 
profaned at the time cf his birth, when it was 
ufual to decorate its walls with poems on all 
fubjedls, and often on the triumphs of Arabian 
gallantry and the prailes of Grecian wine, which 
the merchants of S\,ia brought for fide into 
the deferts. 

Froai the want of materials on the fubjeft 
of Arabian antiquity, we find it very difficult 
to fix the Chronologv of the IfimaiUtes with 
accuracy beyond the time of Adnan, from 
whom the impoftar was defeended in the 
twenty-firjl degree : and although we have 
genealogies of Aekamah and other Himyamck 
bards as high as tire thirtieth degree, or for a 
period of nine hundred years at lead, yet we 
can hardly depend on them fo far as to edablith 
a complete chronological lyffem : by reafoning 
downwards, however, we may afeertain fbme 
points of confiderable importance. The uni- 

verfid 
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verfai tradition of Yemen is, that Yoktan, the 
foil of Eber, firft fettled his family in that 
country ; which fettlement, by the computation 
admitted in Europe, mud have been above three 
thoufand Jix hundred years ago, and nearly at 
the time when the Hindus, under the conduit 
of Rama, were fubduing the firlt inhabitants 
of thefe regions, and extending the Indian em¬ 
pire from Ayodhvd, or Audh, as far as the idle 
of Sinhal or Silan. According to this calcula¬ 
tion, Nuuman, king of Yemen, in the ninth 
generation from Eber, was contemporary with 
Joseph ; and if a verfe compofed by that prince, 
and quoted by Abulfeda, was really prelerved, 
as it might eafily have been by oral tradition, it 
proves the great antiquity of the Arabian language 
and metre. This is a literal verfion of the cou¬ 
plet : ‘ When thou, who art in power, con- 
‘ dudfeff affairs with courtefy, thou attained: the 
‘ high honours of thofe who are moft exalted, 

* and whofe mandates are obeyed.’ We are told, 
that from an elegant verb in this diftich the 
royal poet acquired the furname of Almuacfer , 
or the courteous. Now the reafons for believ¬ 
ing this verfe genuine, are its brevity, which 
made it eafy to be remembered, and the good 
fenfe conprifed in it, which made it become 
proverbial; to which we may add, that the 
dialedt is apparently old, and differs in three 

K 4 words 
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words from the idiom of Hejaz. 7 he reafons 
for doubting are, that fentences and verfes of 
indefinite antiquity are fometimes afcribed by 
the Arabs to particular perfons of eminence; 
and they even go fo far as to cite a pathetick 
elegy of Adam himfelf on the death of Abel, 
but in verv good Arabick and correct meafure. 
Such are the doubts which necefiarily muit 
arife on fuch a fubjedt, yet we have no need of 
ancient monuments or traditions to prove all 
that our analyfis requires; namely, that the 
Arabs , both of Hejaz and Yemen, fprang from 
a (lock entirely different from that of the Hindus, 
and that their firft efhblifhments in the re- 
lpeftive countries where we now find them, 
were nearly coeval. 

1 cannot finilh this article without obfierv- 
ing, that when the king of Denmark's muf¬ 
flers infracted the Danijh travellers to collect 
hifiorical books in Arabick , but not to buiy 
themfelves with procuring Arabian poems, they 
certainly were ignorant that the only monu¬ 
ments of old Arabian Ki/tory are collections of 
poetical pieces, and the commentaries on them; 
that all memorable tranfactions in Arabia were 
recorded in verfe ; and that more certain faffs 
may be known by reading the Hamafab, the 
Diwan of Hudhail , and the valuable work of 
ObaiduIIab, than by turning over a hundred 

volumes 
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volumes in profe, unlefs indeed thofe poems are 
cited by the hiftorians as their authorities. 

IV. The manners of the Hejazi Arabs, which 
have continued we know from the time of 
Solomon to the prefent age, were by no means 
favourable to the cultivation of arts ; and as to 
fcienccs , we have no reafon to believe that they 
were acquainted with any ; for the mere amufe- 
ment of giving names to ftars, which were 
ufeful to them in their paftoral or predatory 
rambles through the deferts, and in their obfer- 
vations on the weather, can hardly be con- 
fidered as a material part of aftronomy. The 
only arts in which they pretended to excellence 
(I except horfemanfhip and military accom- 
plifhments), were poetry and rhetorick: that 
we have none of their compofltions in profe 
before the Koran , may be afcribed, perhaps, 
to the little fkin which they feem to have had 
in writing ; to their predilection in favour ot 
poetical meafure, and to the facility with which 
verfes are committed to memory ; but all their 
ftories prove that they were eloquent in a high 
degree, and poflefled wonderful powers of 
fpeaking without preparation in flowing and 
forcible periods. I have never been able to 
difeover what was meaned by their book called 
Razvashi, but fuppofe that they were collec¬ 
tions of their common or cuftomary law. 

Writing 
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Writing was fo little pra&ifed among them* 
that their old poems, which are now acceffible 
to us, may almoft be confidered as originally 
unwritten; and I am inclined to think, that 
Samuel Johnson’s reafoning on the extreme 
xmperfedHon of unwritten languages, was too 
general; lince a language that is only ipokea 
may neverthelefs be highly polifhed by a peo¬ 
ple who, like the ancient Arabs , make the 
improvement of their idiom a national concern, 
appoint folemn afiemblies for the purpofe of dis¬ 
playing their poetical talents, and hold it a duty 
to exercife their children in getting by heart 
their mod; approved compositions. 

The people of Yemen had pofiibly more me¬ 
chanical arts , and, perhaps, more fcicncc ; but 
although their ports mult have been the em- 
poria of conliderable commerce between Egypt 
and India, or part of Perjia , yet we have no 
certain proofs of their proficiency in navigation 
or even in manufactures.. That the Arabs of 
the Defert had mufical inftruments, and names 
for the different notes, and that they were 
greatly delighted with melody, we know from 
themfelves; but their lutes and pipes were 
probably very fimpie, and their mufick, I fuf- 
pect, was little more than a natural and tune¬ 
ful recitation of their elegiack verfes and love- 
longs. The lingular property of their lan¬ 
guage in Ihunning compound words, may be 

urecd. 
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urged, according to Bacon’s idea, as a proof 
that they had made no progrefs in arts, ‘ which 
* require, lays he, a variety of combinations to 
4 exprefs the complex notions arifing from 
‘ them but the Angularity may perhaps be 
imputed wholly to the genius of the language, 
and the tafte of thofe who Ipoke it; fince the 
old Germans, who knew no art, appear to have 
delighted in compound words, which poetry 
and oratory, one would conceive, might re¬ 
quire as much as any meaner art whatfoever. 

So great on the whole was the ftrength of 
parts or capacity, either natural or acquired 
from habit, for which the Arabs were ever dif- 
tinguilhed, that we cannot be furprifed when 
we fee that blaze of genius which they dif- 
played as far as their arms extended ; when 
they burft, like their own dyke of Arim , 
through their ancient limits, and fpread, like 
an inundation, over the great empire of Iran. 
That a race of Ferns, or Conrfers, as the Per - 
Jians call them, ‘ who drank the milk of ca- 
‘ mels and fed on lizards, fhould entertain a 
‘ thought of fubduing the kingdom of Fe- 
4 ridun,’ was conlidered by the general of 
Yezdegird’s army as the ftrongeft inftance of 
fortune’s levity and mutability; but Firdauji 
a complete mailer of AJtatlck manners, and 
Angularly impartial, reprefents the Arabs , even 
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in the age of Feridun, as ‘ declaiming any 

* kind of dependance on that monarch, ex- 

* lilting in their liberty, delighting in elo- 

* quence, a£ts of liberality, and martial at- 

* chievements; and thus making the whole 

* earth, fays the poet, red as wine with the 

* blood of their foes, and the air like a forelt of 

* canes with their tall fpears.’ With fuch a 
chara&er they were likely to conquer any 
country that they could invade ; and if Alex¬ 
ander had invaded their dominions, they 
would, unqueftionably, have made an obftinarc, 
and probably a fuccel'sful, refinance. 

But I have detained you too long, Gentle¬ 
men, with a nation who have ever been my fa¬ 
vourites, and hope, at our next anniveriary 
meeting, to travel with you over a part of Afta, 
which exhibics a race of men diftindt both from 
the Hindus and from the Arabs. In the mean 
time it fhall be my care to fuperintend the 
publication of your Tranfactions ; in which, if 
the learned in Europe have not railed their ex¬ 
pectations too high, they will not, I believe ? 
be difappointed : my own imperfeft eflays I 
always except; but, though my other en¬ 
gagements have prevented my attendance on 
your Society for the greateft part of laid year, 
and I have fet an example of that freedom 
from reftraint, without which no Society can 

flourilhj 
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flourifh, yet as my few hours of leifure will 
now be devoted to Sanfcrlt literature, I cannot 
but hope, though my chief objefl be a know¬ 
ledge of Hindu law, to make fome difcovery in 
other fciences, which I fhall impart with hu¬ 
mility, and which you will, I doubt not, re¬ 
ceive with indulgence. 


DIS- 
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DISSERTATION V. 


ON THE 

TARTARS. 


BEING THE FIFTH ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE 
DELIVERED TO THE SOCIETY FEB. 21 , I 788. 


A T the dole of my laft addrefs to you. 
Gentlemen, I declared my defign of in¬ 
troducing to your notice a people of AJia , who 
feemed as different in mofi: refpeds from the 
Hindus and Arabs , as thofe two nations had 
been ffiewm to differ from each other ; I mean 
the people whom we call Tartars: but I 
enter with extreme diffidence on my prelent 
lubjed, becaufe I have little knowledge of the 
Tartarian dialeds ; and the grofs errors of Eu¬ 
ropean writers on Afiatick literature have long 
convinced me, that no latisfadory account can 
be given of any nation, with whofe language 
we are not perfectly acquainted. Such evi¬ 
dence, however, as I have procured by attentive 

reading 
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leading and fcrupulous inquiries, I will now 
lay before you, interfperfing fuch remarks as I 
could not but make on that evidence, and fub- 
mitting the whole to your impartial decifion. 

Conformably to the method before adopted 
in defcribing Arabia and India , I confider Tar¬ 
tary alfo, for the purpofe of this difcourfe, on 
its moft extenfive fcale, and requeft your at¬ 
tention, whilft I trace the largeft boundaries 
that are affignable to it. Conceive a line drawn 
from the mouth of the Obv to that of the 
Dnieper, and, bringing it back eaftward crofs 
the Euxine, fo as to include the peninfula of 
Krim , extend it along the foot of Caucafus, by 
the rivers Cur and Aras, to the Cafpian lake, 
from the oppolite Ihore of which, follow the 
courfe of the Jaihun and the chain of Cau- 
cajian hills as far as thofe of Imaus; whence 
continue the line beyond the Chinefe wall to the 
White Mountain and the country of Tetfo; 
Ikirting the borders of Perjia, India, China, Corea , 
"but including part of Rujfia, with all the dif- 
trifls which lie between the Glacial fea and 
that of Japan. M. DeGuicnes, whofe great 
work on the Huns abounds more in folid learn¬ 
ing than in rhetorical ornaments, prefents us, 
however, with a magnificent image of this 
wide region ; defcribing it as a ftupendous edi¬ 
fice, the beams and pillars of which are many 

ranges 
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ranges of" lofty hills, and the dome, one pro^ 
digious mountain, to which the Chinefe give 
the epithet of celejlial, with a confiderable 
number of broad rivers flowing down its fides. 
If the manfion be fo amazingly fublime, the 
land around it is proportionably extended, but 
more wonderfully diverfified ; for fome parts of 
it are incrufted with ice, others parched with 
inflamed air, and covered with a kind of lava ; 
here we meet with immenfe trafls of fandy de- 
ferts and foreft almoft impenetrable; there, 
with gardens, groves, and meadows, perfumed 
with mufks, watered by numberlefs rivulets, 
and abounding in fruits and flowers ; and from 
eaft to weft lie many confiderable provinces, 
which appear as valleys in comparifon of the 
hills towering above them, but in truth are the 
flat fummits of the higheft mountains in the 
world, or at leaft the higheft in Afia. Near one 
fourth in latitude of this extraordinary region is 
in the fame charming climate with Greece, Italy , 
and Provence ; and another fourth in that of. Eng¬ 
land, Germany , and the northern parts o {France ; 
but the Hyperborean countries can have few 
beauties to recommend them, at leaft in the pre- 
fentftateoftheearth’stemperature: to thefouth, 
on the frontiers of Iran are the beautiful vales 
of Soghd, with the celebrated cities of Samarkand 
and Bokhara; on thofe of Tibet are the territories 

of 
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of Cafghar, Khoten, Chefl, and Kbit a, all famed 
for perfumes, and for the beauty of their inha¬ 
bitants ; and on thofe of China lies the country 
of Chin , anciently a powerful kingdom ; which 
name, like that of Khalit, has in modem times 
been given to the whole Chhiefe empire, where 
fuch an appellation would be thought an infult. 
We mud not omit the fine territory of Pancut, 
which was known to the Greeks by the name of 
Snica, and confidered by them as the fartheft 
eaftern extremity of the habitable globe. 

Scythia feems to be the general name 
which the ancient Europeans gave to as much 
as they knew of the country thus bounded and 
deferibed ; but, whether that word be derived, 
as Pliny feems to intimate, from Sacai, a 
people known by a fimilar name to the Greeks 
and Persians; or, as Bryant imagines, from 
Cuthia ; or, as Colonel Vallancey believes, 
from words denoting navigation', or, as it might 
have been fuppofed, from a Greek root imply¬ 
ing wrath and ferocity ; this at lead is certain, 
that as India, China, Perfa, Japan, are not 
appellations of thofe countries in the languages 
of the nations who inhabit them, fo neither 
Scythia nor Tart ary are names by which the 
inhabitants of the country now under our con- 
fideration have ever diftinguifhed themfelves. 
Patarifan is, indeed, a word uled by the Per- 

L fans 
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Jlans for the louth-weffern part of Scythia , 
where the mulk-deer is laid to be common ; and 
the name Tatar is by lome confidered as that 
of a particular tribe ; by others, as that of 
a fmall river only ; while Ti'/ran, as oppofed to 
Iran, feems to mean the ancient dominion of 
Afrbfiab to the north and eaft of the Oxus. 
There is nothing more idle than a debate con¬ 
cerning the names, which after all are of little 
confequence, when our ideas are diffindt with¬ 
out them. Having given, therefore, a corredt 
notion of the country which I propofe to ex¬ 
amine, I fhall not Icruple to call it by the ge¬ 
neral name of Tartary , though I am confcious 
of ufing a term equally improper in the pro¬ 
nunciation and the application of it. 

Tartary then, which contained, accord¬ 
ing to Pliny, an innumerable multitude off 
nations, by whom the reft of AJia and all Eu¬ 
rope has in different ages been over-run, is 
denominated, as various images have prelented 
ihemfelves to various fancies, the great hive of 
the northern fvvarms, the nurfery of irrefiftible 
legions, and, bv a ftronger metaphor, the 
foundery of the human race ; but M. Bailly, 
a wonderfully ingenious man, and a very lively 
writer, feems firff: to have confidered it as the 
cradle of our fpecies, and to have fupported an 
opinion, that the whole ancient world was en¬ 
lightened 

w 
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lightened by faiences brought from the moll 
northern parts of Scythia , particularly from 
the banks of the or from the Hyper¬ 

borean regions : all the fables of old Greece , 
Italy, Per ft a, India, he derives from the north; 
and it mull be owned, that he maintains his 
paradox with acutenefs and learning. Great 
learning and great acutenefs, together with the 
charms of a mod engaging llyle, were indeed 
necelfary to render even tolerable a fyllem 
which places an earthly paradife, the gardens 
of Hefperus , the illands of the Macares , the 
groves of Elyjium if not of Eden, the heaven 
of India, the Perijlan , or fairy-land, of the 
Perjian poets, with its city of diamonds and 
its country of Shadcdm , lo named from Plea- 
fure and Love , not in any climate which the 
common fenfe of mankind confiders as the feat 
of delights, but beyond the mouth of the Oby 
in the Frozen Sea, in a region equalled only by 
that, where the wild imagination of Dante 
led him to fix the word of criminals in a date 
of punifhment after death, and of which he 
could not, he fays, even think without Haver¬ 
ing. A very curious pafiage in a trafl of Plu¬ 
tarch on the figure in the moon’s orb, na¬ 
turally induced M. Bailly to place Ogygia in 
the north, and he concludes that ifland, as 
others have concluded rather fallacioufly, to be 
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the Atlantis of Plato, but is at a lofs to de¬ 
termine, whether it was Iceland or Greenland, 
Spitzberg or New Zcmbla. Among fo many 
charms, it was difficult, indeed, to give a pre¬ 
ference; but our philofopher, though as much, 
perplexed by an option of beauties as the Ihep- 
herd of Ida, feems, on the whole, to think 
Zetnbla the mold worthy of the golden fruit; 

' becaufe it is indiiputably an ifland, and lies 
oppolite to a gulph near the Continent, from 
which a great number of rivers defcend into 
the ocean. 

He appears equally did re fled among five na¬ 
tions, real and imaginary, to fix upon that 
which the Greeks named vltlantes ; and his con- 
cluflon in botli cafes mull remind us of the 
Showman at hton, who, having pointed out 
in his box all the crowned heads of the world, 
and being aiked by the fchool-boys, who 
looked through the glafs, which was the Em¬ 
peror, which the Pope, which the Sultan, and 
which the Great Mogul, anfwered eagerly, 

“ Which you pleafe, voting gentlemen, which 
“ you pleafe.” His letters, however, to Vol¬ 
taire, in which he unfolds his new fyffem to 
his friend, whom he had not been able to con¬ 
vince, are by no means to be derided ; and his 
general propofnion, that arts and fciences had 
their lburce in ‘ Tartary , deferves a longer exa¬ 
mination than can be given to it in thisDif- 

courfe: 
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courle : I fhall, neverthelefs, with your per- 
miffion, lhortly difcufs the queftion under the 
ieveral heads that will prelent themfelves in 
order. 

Although we mav naturally fuppofe, 
that the numberlefs communities of Tartars, 
fome of whom are efiahlilhed in great cities, 
and fome encamped on plains in ambulatory 
manfions, which they remove from paflure to 
palfure, muft be as different in their features as 
in their dialects, yet among thole who have not 
emigrated into another country, and mixed 
with another nation, we may difcern a family 
likenefs, efpecially in their eves and counte¬ 
nance, and in that configuration of lineaments 
which we generally call a Tartar face; but, 
without making anxious inquiries, whether all 
the inhabitants of the vaft region before de- 
icribed have fimilar features, we may conclude, 
from thofe whom we have feen, and from the 
original portraits of Tai mu r and his delcend- 
ants, that the Tartars, in general, differ wholly 
in complexion and countenance from the Thn- 
dus and from the Arabs', an obfervation, which 
tends in fome degree to confirm the account 
given by modem Tartars themfelves, of their 
defcent from a common anceftor. L nhappily 
their lineage cannot be proved bv authentick 
pedigrees or hilforical monuments; for all their 
writings extant, even thole in the Mogul dia- 
\j ? lech 
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left, are long fubfequent to the time of 
Muh ammed ; nor is it poffible to diftinguifh 
their genuine traditions from thole of the Arabs t 
whole religious opinions they have in general 
adopted. At the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, Khwajah , furuamed Fad'lu'llah, a 
native of Kazvin, compiled his account of the 
‘Tartars and Mongals from the papers of one 
Pu'la’d, whom the great-grand Ion of Holacu' 
had fent into Tiitdrijidn for the foie pur- 
pofe of coliefling hiltorical information ; and 
the commiffion itfelf fhews, how little the 
‘Tartarian Princes really knew of their own 
origin. From this work ofR-ASHiffi, and from 
other materials, Abu lgha'zF, King of Khuai- 
rcztn, compofed in the Mogul language his 
Genealogical Hiftory, which having been pur- 
chafed from a merchant at Bokhara by fome 
Srvedjh officers, prifoners of war in Siberia, 
has found its way into feveral European tongues : 
it contains much valuable matter, but, like all 
Muh a aimed an hiftories, exhibits tribes orna- 
tions as individual fovereigns; and if Baron 
De Tott had not flrangeJy neglected to pro¬ 
cure a copy of the Tartarian hillory, for the 
original of which he unncceflarily offered a 
large fum, we ffiould probably have found, that 
it begins with an account of the Deluge, taken 
from the Koran, and proceeds to rank Turc, 

Chi A, 
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Chi'n, Tata'r, and Mongai,, among the 
fons of Ya'fet. The genuine traditional hif- 
tory of the 'Tartars, in all the books that I 
have infpefled, feems to begin with Oghi/z, 
as that of the Hindus does with Ra'ma : they 
place their miraculous Hero and Patriarch four 
thoufatid years before Ciiengiz Kha'n, who 
was born in the year X164, and with whofe 
reign their hiftorical period commences. It is 
rather furprifing, that M. Bailly, who 
makes frequent appeals to Etymological argu¬ 
ments, has not derived Ogyges from Oghu'z, 
and Ateas from Altai, or the Golden Moun¬ 
tain of Tartary : the Greek terminations might 
have been rejefled from both words; and a 
mere tranfpofition of letters is no difficulty 
with an Etymologift. 

My remarks in this addrefs, Gentlemen, 
will be confined to the period preceding 
Chengiz ; and although the learned labours 
of M. De Guignes, and the Fathers Visde- 
lou, Demailla, and Gai/bii., who have 
made an incomparable ufe of their Chincfe lite¬ 
rature, exhibit probable accounts of the Tar¬ 
tars from a very early age, yet the old hifto- 
rians of China were not only foreign, but ge¬ 
nerally hoftile, to them ; and for both thofe 
reafons, either through ignorance or malignity, 
may be fulpefted of milreprelenting their tran- 
faftious : if they fpeak truth, the ancient hifiory 
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of the Tartar's prefents us, like mofr other hii- 
torie.% with a ieries of aflafiinations, plots, 
treafons, mafiacres, and all the natural fruits 
of lelfifh ambition. I fhould have no inclina¬ 
tion to give you a lketch of inch horror^, even 
if the occafion called for it : and will barely ob- 

7 j 

ferve, that the Hr ft Kang of the T]\hw,.nus , or 
Huns, began his reign, accordin g to V.sce or, 
about three thou fan d five hand ted and fixty 
years ago, not long after rhe rime fixeu in my 
former Difcourfes for thefirft regular eflablifh- 
ment of the Hl.dus and Arabs in their feveral 
countries. 

I. Cur firffc inquiry, concerning the lan¬ 
guages and letters of the Tartars, prefents us 
with a deplorable void, or with a profpedl as 
barren and dieary as that of their deierts. The 
Tartars , in general, had no literature (in this 
point all authorities appear to concur) ; the Turcs 
had rv letters; the Huns , according to Proco¬ 
pius, had not even hiard of them ; the mag¬ 
nificent Cheng ! z, whole empire included an 
area of near eighty lquare degrees, could find 
none of his own Mont-ai s, as the bell authors 
inform us, able to write his dilpatches; and 
Tai'mu'r, a favage c f ft rung natural parts, 
and paffionately fond of hearing hiliories read to 
him, could himfelf neither write nor read. It 
is true, that Ibnu Arabsha'h mentions a let of 
chataclcrs, called Di'bcryn, which were ufed in 

Khdta ; 
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Khata : “ he had feen them,” he'fays, “and 
found them to confifl: of forty-one letters, 
“ a diftinCt fymbol being appropriated to each 
long and Ihort vowel, and to each confonant 
hard or foft, or otherwife varied in pronun- 
fi ciationbut Khata was in fouthern Tar- 
iary, on the confines of India ; and, from his 
defcription of the characters there in ule, we 
cannot but fufpeCt them to have been thole of 
Tibet , which are manifeftly Indian , bearing a 
Treater refemblance to thofe of Bengal than to 

Id # 

Divanagari. The learned and eloquent Arab 
adds, “ that the Tatars of Khata write 
“ in the Dilberjin letters all their tales and hif- 
“ tories ; their journals, poems, and mifcel- 
“ lanies ; their diplomas, records of Hate and 
“ juftice, the laws of Chengiz, their publick 
“ regilters, and their compolitions of every 
“ Ipecies.” if this be true, the people of 
Khata mud; have been a polifhed and even a 
lettered nation ; and it may be true, without 
artefting the general pofition, that the Tartars 
were illiterate; but Ibnu Arabsha'h was a 
profeffed rhetorician, and it is impoflible to read 
the original paflage, without full conviction 
that his objedt in writing it was to difplay his 
power of words in a flowing and modulated 
period. He fays further, that in Jaghatae, the 
people of O'.ghur , as he calls them, have a 

fyftem 
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fyftem of fourteen letters only, denominated 
from themfelves O.jbfr';; and rhofe are the cha¬ 
racters which the Mongals are fuppofed, by 
fome authors, to have borrowed. AbuJghazi 
tells us only, that Ciiengiz employed the na¬ 
tives of JLtghitr as excellent penmen, but the 
Chinefe afi'ert that he was forced to employ 
them, becaufe he had no writers at all among 
his natural-born fubjects; and we are allured 
by many, that Kublaikiia'n ordered letters 
to be invented for his nation by a ‘Tivct ’um , 
whom he rewarded with the dignity of Chief 
Lama. The fmall number of Elgbiin letters 
might induce us to believe, that they were 
Zend or Pab/av), which mull have been cur¬ 
rent in that country, when it was governed by 
the fons of Feridi/x ; and if the alphabet 
aferibed to the Etghur 'nms by M. Des Hau- 
tesrayes be correct, we may fafely decide, 
that in many of its letters it refembles both the 
Zend and the Syr lack, with a remarkable dif¬ 
ference in the mode of connecting them ; but, 
as we can fcarce hope to fee a genuine fpecimen 
of them, our doubt muft remain in regard to 
their form and origin. The page exhibited by 
Hyde as Kbatfiyan writing, is evidently a 
fort of broken Ci/sick ; and the fine manu¬ 
script at Oxford,, from which it was taken, is 
;nore pr< bably a Elen dear, work on fome re~ 

linens 
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ligious fubjeCl, than, as he imagined, a code of 
Tartarian laws. That very learned man ap- 
pears to have made a worfe miftake in giving 
us for Mongal characters a page of writing, 
which has the appearance of Japanefe or mu¬ 
tilated Chinefe letters. 

Ir the Tartars in general, as we have every 
reafon to believe, had no written memorials, it 
cannot be thought wonderful, that their lan¬ 
guages, like thofe of America, fhould have 
been in perpetual fluctuation, and that more than 
fifty dialeCts, as Hyde had been credibly in¬ 
formed, fhould be fpoken between Mofcow and 
China, by the many kindred tribes, or their fe- 
veral branches, which are enumerated by 
Abit'lgha'zi'. What thofe dialeCts are, and 
w'hether they really fprang from a common 
flock, we fhall probably learn from Mr, 
Pallas, and other indefatigable men employed 
by the Ruffian Court ; and it is from the Ruffians 
that we muffc expeCt the molt accurate in¬ 
formation concerning their Afiatick lubjeCts. I 
perfuade myfelf, that if their inquiries be ju- 
dicioufly made and faithfully reported, the re- 
fult of them will prove, that all the languages 
properly Tartarian arofe from one common 
fource ; excepting always the jargons of iuch 
wanderers or mountaineers, as, having long 
been divided from the main body of the nation, 

mull 
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muft in a courie of ages have framer! fenarate 
idioms for themldvcs. The only Tartarian 
language of which I have any knowledge is, 
file Turkifo of Conj!anti;;cp!e, which is, how¬ 
ever, ho copious, that whoever fhall know it 
perfectly, will eafdv underftand, as we are 
allured by intelligent authors, the dialects of 
Tatarijldn ; and we may collect from AbuT- 
GHA zf, that he would find little difficulty in 
the Calmac and the Mogul. 1 will not offend 
your ears by a dry catalogue of limilar words in 
thofe different languages ; but a careful invefti- 
gation has convinced me, that as the In¬ 
dian and Arabian tongues are feverallv de¬ 
scended from a common parent, lb thofe of 
Tartary might be traced to one ancient Item, 
eftentially dithering from the two others. It 
appears indeed, from a leery told by Abu’lg ha'- 
zi ', that the Virats and the Mongols could not 
underftand each other; but no more can the 


Danes and the Engli/b, yet their dialedts, be¬ 
yond a doubt, are branches of the lame Get hick 
tree. The dialect of the Moguls , in which 
fome hiftories of Tai'aiv'r and his defeendants 
were originally compofcd, is called in India, 
where a learned native let me right when I 
ufed another word, lure)’, not that it is pre- 
rifely the fame with the Turks ft of the Grb- 


sr.anlus 


m: trie two idioms div.r 
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lefs than Swedi/h and German, or Spanijh and 
Portuguefe, and certainly Ids than JVelJh and 
Irifb. In hope of afcertaining this point, I have 
long fearched in vain for the original works 
afcribed to Tai'mu'r and Ba'ber ; but all the 
Moguls with whom I have converted in this 
country, refemble the crow' in one of their 
popular fables, who, having long affeded to 
walk like a pheafant, w r as unable after all to 
acquire the gracefulaefs of that elegant bird, 
and in the mean time unlearned his own na¬ 
tural gait: they have not learned the dialed: of 
Perfia, but have wholly forgotten that of their 
anceftors. 

A very confiderable part of the old Tarta¬ 
rian language, which in AJici would probably 
have been loft, is happily preferved in Europe ; 
and if the groimd-w'ork of the Weflern 
Turk']!', when feparated from the P erf an and 
Arabick, with which it is embellifhed, be a 
branch of the loft Oghuziun tongue, I can aflert 
with confidence, that it has not the lead re- 
lemblance either to Arabick or Sanfcrit , and 
muft have been invented by a race of men 
wholly diftind from the Arabs or Hindus . 
This fad alone overfets the fyftem of M. 
Bailly, who confidersth°»Stftt/r77/, of which he 
gives in feveral places a mod erroneous account, 
as a fine monument of his primeval Scythians, 

the 
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the preceptors of mankind, and planters of d 
fublime philofophy even in India ; for he 
holds it an inconteilihle truth, that a language 
which is dead, fuppofes a nation which is de- 
itroyed ; and he feems to think fuch reafoning 
perfectly decifive of the queihion, without hav¬ 
ing: recourfe to agronomical arguments, or 
the fpirit of ancient institutions : for my part, 
I defire no better proof than that which the 
language of the Bra'hmAns affords, of an 
immemorial and total difference beween the 
Savages of the mountains, as the old Chinefe 
juifly called the 'Tartars , and the fiudious, 
placid, contemplative inhabitants of thefe 
Indian plain 

II. The geographical reafoning of M. Eailly 
may, perhaps, be thought equally fhallow, 
if not inconfiftent in feme degree with itfelf. 
<c An adoration of the Sun and cf the Fire,” 
lays he, “ mull neceflarily have amen in a cold 
“ region; therefore, it mult have been foreign 
“ to India, Perjia, Arabia therefore it mufl 
“ have been derived from Tartary No 
man, I believe, who has travelled in winter 
through Bahar, or has even palled a cold lea- 
fon at Calcutta , within the tropick, can doubt 
that the lolar warmth is often defirable by all, 
and might have been confidered as adorable by 
the ignorant, in thefe climates; or that the re¬ 
turn 
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turn of fpringdeferves all the falutations which 
it receives from the Perjian and Indian poets ; 
not to rely on certain hiftorical evidence, that 
Antarah, a celebrated warriour and bard, 
actually perilhed with cold on a mountain of 
Arabia. To meet, however, an objection, 
which might naturally be made to the volun¬ 
tary fettlement, and amazing population, of 
his primitive race in the icy regions of the 
north, he takes refuge in the hypothefis of 
M. Buffon, who imagines that our whole 
globe was at firfl of a white heat, and has been 
gradually cooling from the poles to the equa¬ 
tor ; fo that the Hyperborean countries had once 
a delightful temperature, and Siberia itfclf was 
even hotter than the climate of our temperate 
zones, that is, was in too hot a climate, by his 
firfl: propofition, for the primary worlhip of the 
fun. That the temperature of countries has 
not fuftained a change in the lapfe of ages, I 
will by no means infill:; but we can hardly 
reafon conclufivelv from a variation of tempe¬ 
rature to the cultivation and diftufion of fcience. 
If as many female elephants and tygrefles as 
we now find in Bengal had formerly littered 
in the Siberian forefls, and if their young, as 
the earth cooled, had fought a genial warmth, 
in the climates of the fouth, it would not fol¬ 
low that other favages, who migrated in the 

fame 
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fame dire&ion, and on the fame account, 
brought religion and philofophy, language and 
writing, art and lcience, into the iouthern 
latitudes. 

W e are told by Abu’lgh a'zF, that the pri¬ 
mitive religion of human creatures, or the pure- 
adoration of One Creator, prevailed in Tartary 
during the firft generations from Ya'fet, but 
was extinfl before the birth of Oghu'z, who 
reflored it in his dominions ; that, loine ages 
after him, the Mongols and the Turcs relapfed 
into grofs idolatry; but that Cheng iz was a 
Theiil, and, in a conversion with the Mu- 
hammedan Doctors, admitted their arguments 
for the being and attributes of the Deity to be 
tinanfwerable, while he coateded the evidence 
of their Prophet’s legation. From old Grecian 
authorities we learn, that the MuJfagetcC wor- 
Ihipped the Sun ; and the narrative of an era- 
bafly from Justin to the Khaka'n, or Em¬ 
peror, who then refided in a fine vale near the 
fource of the Irtljh , mentions the Tartarian 
ceremony of purifying the Roman shnbajjadors , 
by conducting them between twm fires. The 
Tartars of that age are reprefented as adorers of 
the four elements, and believers in an invifible 
fpirit, to whom they facrificed bulls and rams. 
Modern travellers relate, that, in the feflivals 
of fome Tartarian tribes, they pour a few drops 
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of a confecrated liquor on the ftatues of their 
Gods; after which an attendant lprinkles a 
little of what remains three times towards the 
Jfouth in honour of fire, towards the weft and 
eaft in honour of water and air, and as often 
towards, the north in honour of the earth, 
which contained the reliques of their deceafed 
anceftors: now all this may be very true, 
without proving a national affinity between the 
‘Tartars and Hindus ; for the Arabs adored the 
planets and the powers of nature ; the Arabs 
had carved images, and made libations on a 
black ftone ; the Arabs turned in prayer to dif¬ 
ferent quarters of the heavens ; yet we know 
with certainty, that the Arabs are a diftinft 
race from the ‘Tartars ; and we might as well 
infer, that they were the fame people, becaufe 
they had each his Nomades, or wanderers for 
pafture ; and becaufe the Turanians, defcribed 
by IB x u Arabsha'h, and by him called Tatars, 
are like m ft Arabian tribes, paftoral and war¬ 
like, hofpitable and generous, wintering and 
fummering on different plains, and rich in 
herds and flocks, horfes and camels; but this 
agreement in manners proceeds from the fimi- 
lar nature of their feveral deferts, and their fimi- 
lar choice of a free rambling; life, 'without 
evincing a community of origin, which they 
could fcarce have had without preferving fome 
remnant at leaft of a common language. 

M Many 
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Many Lamas, we are allured, or Priefls 
of Buddha, have been found fettled in Siberia ; 
but it can hardly be doubted, that the Lamas 
had travelled thither from Tibet , whence it is 
more than probable, that the religion of the 
Buddha's was imported into Southern Chinefe 
Lart ary; fince we know, that rolls of Libetian 
writing have been brought even from the bor¬ 
ders of the Cafpian. The complexion of 
Buddha himfelf, which, according to the Hin¬ 
dus, was between white and ruddy, would per¬ 
haps have convinced M. Bailly, had he 
known the Indian tradition, that the laft great 
legiflator and God of the Eaft was a Lartar; 
but the Chinefe conlider him as a native of 
India ; the Brahmins infill, that he was born in 
a forelt near Gaya ; and many reafons may lead 
us to fufpecl, that his religion was carried from 
the well and the louth to thofe eallern and 
northern countries, in which it prevails. On 
the whole, we meet with few or no traces in 
Scythia of Indian rites and fuperllitions, or of 
that poetical mythology with which the San- 
fcrit poems are decorated ; and we may allow 
the Tartars to have adored the Sun with more 
reafon than any fouthern people, without ad¬ 
mitting them to have been the foie original in¬ 
ventors of that univerfal folly : we may even 
doubt the originality of their veneration for the 
four elements, which forms a principal part of the 

ritual 
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ritual introduced by Zera'tusht, a native of 
Ral in Perjia , born in the reign of Gushtasf, 
whole Ion Pashi/ten is believed by the P 'rji's 
to have refided long in Tartary, at a place called 
Cangldir, where a magnificent palace is faid to 
have been built by the father of Cyrus, and 
where the Perjian prince, who was a zealot in 
the new faith, would naturally have diflemi- 
nated its tenets amon°[ the neighbouring; Tar - 
tars. 

Of any philofophy, except natural ethicks, 
which the rudeft fociety requires and experience 
teaches, we find no more veftiges in AJiatick 
‘Tartary and Scythia, than in ancient Arabia; 
nor would the name of a philolopher and a 
Scythian have been ever connected if ylnacharjls 
had not vifited Athens and Lydia for that in- 
ftrudtion which his birth-place could not have 
afforded him. But Anacharsis was the fon 
of a Grecian woman, who had taught him her 
language, and he loon learned to deipife his 
own. He was unqueftionably a man of a lound 
uuderftanding and fine parts; and among the 
lively layings which gained him the reputa¬ 
tion of a wit even in Greece, it is related by 
Diogenes Laertius, that when an Athenian 
reproached him with being a Scythian , he an- 
fwered, ‘ My country is indeed a dilgrace to 
‘ me, but thou art a difgrace to thy country.' 
What his country was in regard to manners and 
M 2 civil 
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civil duties, we may learn from his fate in it} 
for when, on his return from Athens , he at¬ 
tempted to reform it by intruding the wile 
laws of his friend Solon, he was killed in a 
1)unting party with an arrow ihot by his own 
brother, a Scythian chieftain. Such was the 
philofophy of M. Bailly’s Atlantes, the 
firlf and moll enlightened of nations ! We are 
allured, however, by the learned author of the 
Dablftdn , that the Tartars under Chen cal and 
his defcendants were lovers of truth ; and 
would not even preferve their lives by a viola¬ 
tion of it. Dk Guignes aferibes the fame ve¬ 
racity, the parent of all virtues, to the Huns ; 
and Strabo, who might only mean to lafh 
the Greeks by prriling Barbarians as Horace 
extolled the wandering Scythians, merely to 
latirize his luxurious countrymen, informs us, 
that the nations of Scythia delerved the praile 
due to vvifdom, heroick friendfhip, and jullice ; 
and this praile vve may readily allow them on 
his authority, without fuppoling them to have 
been the preceptors of mankind. 

As to the laws of Zamolxis, concerning 
whom we know as little as of the Scythian 
Deucalion, or of Abaris the Hyperborean, 
and to whofe llory even Herodotus gave no 
credit, I lament, for many reafons, that if 
ever they exilfed they have not been prelerved : 
it is certain that a lyllem of laws, called Tdfdc , 

has 
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has been celebrated in Tartarv fince the time of 
Chengiz, who is faid to have republilhed 
them in his empire, as his inftitutions were 
afterwards adopted and enforced by Taimu'r ; 
but they feem to have been a common or tra¬ 
ditionary law, and were probably not reduced 
into writing till Chengiz had conquered a 
nation who were able to write. 

III. Had the religious opinions and allegorical 
fables of the Hindus been actually borrowed 
from Scythia, travellers muft have difcovered 
in that country fome antient monuments of 
them, fuch as pieces of grotefque fculpture, 
images of the Gods and Avatars, and infcrip- 
tions on pillars or in caverns, analogous to thole 
which remain in every part of the weftern pe- 
ninfula, or to thofe which many of us have 
i'een in Bahar and at Bandras ; but (except a 
few detached idols) the only great monuments 
of Tartarian antiquity are a line of ramparts 
on the weft and eaft of the Cafplan, afcribed 
indeed by ignorant Mufelmans to Ya'ju'j and 
Majuj, or Gog and Magog, that is to the Scy¬ 
thians, but manifeftly railed by a very dif¬ 
ferent nation, in order to ftop their predatory 
inroads through the pafles of Caucafui. The 
Chinefe wall was built or finilhed on a limilar 
conftrudtion, and for a limilar purpofe, by an 
Tmperor who died only two hundred and ten 
years before the beginning of our era ; and the 
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other mounds were very probably conftrucfed 
by the old Pe fians, though, like many works of 
unknown or.can, they ate given to Secander ; 
not the Macedonian, hut a more ancient hero, 
fuppoled by iorne to have been Jcmi/I'd. It is 
related, that pyramids and tombs have been 
found in To /,'rji .n, or Weflern Scvthia , and 
fome remnants of edifice; in tLe lake Saifan ; 
that veftiges of a deierted city have been re¬ 
cently discovered by die Rujj'ans near the 
Caftan lea, and the Mountain of Eagles ; and 
that golden cr aments and rtenlils, figures of 
elks and ether quadrupeds m metal, weapons of 
various kinds, and even unoEmcnts for mining, 
but made o' copper mfitead of iron, have been 
d ig up in the country of the Tjhudts ; whence 
II. Be, ill £ infers, with great realbn, the 
high antiquity of th..c people : but the high an¬ 
tiquity of the : tartars , and their eitablifhment 
in that country near four thouiand years ago, 
no man dilputes; we are enquiring into their 
ancient religion and pbiloiophy, which neither 
ornaments of gold, nor tools of copper, will 
prove to have had an affinitv with the religious 
rites and the fciences of India. The golden 
ritenfils might pofilbly have been fabricated by 
the Tartars themfelves ; but it is pofiible too 
that they were carried from Rome or from 
Cb.r.a, whence oceafional embaffies were lent 
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to the Kings of Etghur. Towards the end of 
the tenth century, the Chinefe Emperor dif- 
patched an arnbaliador to a prince named 
Ersla'n, which, in the Turkljh of Conftanti- 
nople , fignifies a lion, who refided near the 
Golden Mountain, in the fame ftation, perhaps, 
where the Romans had been received in the 
middle of the iixth century. The Chinefe on his 
return home reported the Eighuris to be a 
grave people, with fair complexions, diligent 
wmrkmen, and ingenious artificers, not only 
in gold, filver, and iron, but in jafper and fine 
Hones; and the Romans had before defcribed 
their magnificent reception in a rich palace 
adorned with Chinefe manufactures: but thefe 
times were comparatively modern ; and even 
if we Ihould admit that the Eighifis, who are 
faid to have been governed for a period of two 
thoufand years by an Vdecut , or fovereign of 
their own race, were, in lome very early age, 
a literary and polilhed nation, it would prove 
nothing in favour of the Huns , Turcs, Mongals , 
and other lavages to the north of Pekin, who 
feem in all ages, before Mu hammed, to have 
been equally ferocious and illiterate. 

Without actual infpection of the manu- 
Icripts that have been found near the Cafplan , 
it would be impofiible to give a correct opinion 
concerning them ; but one of them, defcribed 
M 4 as 
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as written on blue filky paper in letters of gold 
and lilver, not unlike Hebrew , was probably a 
Tibetian compolition of the fame kind with that 
which lay near the fource of the Ir.jh, and of 
which Cossiano, I believe, made the firft 
accurate verfion. Another, if we may ju :gc 
from the defeription of it, was probably modern 
Turkijb ; and none of them could have been of 
great antiquity. 

IV. From ancient monuments, therefore, we 
have no proof that the Tartars were themielves 
well inftru&ed, much lefs that they inftrucled 
the world ; nor have we any flronger reafon to 
conclude from their general manners and cha¬ 
racter, that they had made an early proficiency 
in arts and fciences : even of poetry, the molt 
universal and mofir natural of the fine arts, we 
find no genuine fpecimens aferibed to them, 
except f me horrible war-longs, exprefied in 
Perfian by Ali of Yezd, and pofiibly in¬ 
vented by him. After the conqueft of Perjia 
by the Mon gals , their princes, indeed, encou¬ 
raged learning, and even made aflronomical ob- 
fervations at Samarkand ; and, as the Turks, be¬ 
came pol fhed by mixing with the PajJans and 
Arabs , though their very nature, as one of 
their own writers confefles, had before been 
like an incurable diflemper, and their minds 
clouded with ignorance. Thus alfo the Man- 

cbeii: 
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cheu monarchs of China have been patrons of 
the learned and ingenious ; and the Emperor 
Tienlong is, if he be now living, a fine 
Chinefe poet. In all thefe in fiances the Tartar; 
have refembied the Romans ; who, before they 
had fubdued Greece, were little better than 
tigers in war, and Faups or Sylvans in fcienee 
and art. 

Before I left Europe , I had infilled, in con- 
verfation, that the Tuzuc , tranflated by Major 
Davy, was never written by Taimu'r himfelf, 
at leaft not as Caes ar wrote his Commentaries, 
for one very plain reafon, That no Tartarian 
king of his age could write at all; and in fiup- 
portof roy opinion Ihadcit; d Ibnu Arabsha'h, 
who, though juftly hoftile to the lavage by 
whom his native city Damafcus had been ruined, 
yet praifes his talents and the real greatnels of 
his mind, but adds, “ He was wholly illiterate; 
he neither read nor wrote any thing ; and he 
knew nothing of Arabick, though of Perftan , 
“ Turkijh, and the Mogul dialed he knew as 
<c much as was lufficient for his purpolc, and 
i( no more : he ufed with pleafure to hear hil— 
te tories read to him, and lo frequently heard 
“ the fame book, that he was able bv memory 
“ to corred an inaccurate reader.” This paf- 
lage had no efted on the tranllator, whom great 
and learned men in India had allured, it feems, 
that the work was authentic ; by which he 

means 
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jneans compofed by the conqueror himfelf: but 
the great in this country might have been un¬ 
learned, or the learned might not have been great 
enough toanfwer any leading quefiion in a man¬ 
ner that oppofed the declared inclination of a 
Britljh inquirer; and in either cafe, liiice no 
witnefles are named, fo general a reference to 
them will hardly be thought conclufive evi¬ 
dence. On my part I will name a Mufelman, 
whom we all know, and who has enough both of 
greatnefs and of learning to decide the queffion 
both impartially and fatisfa&orily : the Naw- 
nviib Mozuffer Jung informed me of his own 
accord, that no man of fenfe in HhuhiJL'n be¬ 
lieved the work to have been com poled by 
Taimu'r, but that his favourite, furnamed 
Hindu Sha'h, was known to have written 
that book and others aicribed to his patron, 
after many confidential dilcourfes with the Em:r , 
and perhaps nearly in the Prince’s words as 
well as in his perfon ; a flory which Ali of 
Yezd, who attended the court of Taimu'r, 
and has given us a flowery panegyrick inflead 
of a hiflory, renders highly probable, by con¬ 
firming the latter part of the Arabian account, 
and by total filcnce as to the literary productions 
of his mailer. It is true, that a very ingenious, 
but indigent, native, whom Davy fupported, 
has cfiven me a written memorial on the fub- 

O 
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author of two works in Turkish; but the 
credit of his information is overlet by a ftrange 
apocryphal (lory of a king of Yemen who in¬ 
vaded, he fays, the Emir’s dominions, and in 
whofe library the manufcript was afterwards 
found, and tranfiated by order of Afjh'ir, firft 
minider of Taimd r’s grandlbn ; and Major 
Davy himfelf, before he departed from Bengal,, 
told me, that he was greatly perplexed by 
rinding in a very accurate and old copy of the 
T uzuc, which he defigned to republilh with 
confiderable additions, a particular account 
written, unquedionably, by Taimu'r of his 
own death. No evidence, therefore, has been 
adduced to {hake my opinion, that the Moguls 
and Tartars, before their conqueft of India and 
Perjia, were wholly unlettered; although it 
may be poffible that, even without art or fci- 
ence, they had, like the Huns, both warriors 
and law-givers in their own country fome cen¬ 
turies before the birth of Christ. 

If learning was ever anciently cultivated in 
the regions to the north of India, the feats of 
it, I have reafon to fufpefl, mud have been 
Eigbiir, Cajhghar, Khatd, Chin, Pandit, and 
other countries of Chrnefe Tartary, which lie 
between the thirty-fifth and forty-fifth degrees 
of northern latitude; but I {hall, in another 
Difcourfe, produce my reafons for {uppofing 

that 
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that thofe very countries were peopled by a race 
allied to the Hindus, or enlightened at lealf by 
their vicinity to India and China ; yet in Tancat , 
which bv fonts is annexed to hbet, and even 
among its old inhabitants, the Seres, we have 
po certain accounts of uncommon talents or 
great improvements : they were famed, indeed, 
for the faithful dilcharge of moral duties, for 
a pacifick dilpofition, and for that longevity 
which is often the reward of patient virtues and 
a calm temper ; but they are faid to have been 
wholly indifferent, in former ages, to the ele¬ 
gant arts, and even to commerce; though 
Fadlu'llah had been informed, that, near 
the clofe of the thirteenth century, many 
branches of natural philofophy were culti¬ 
vated in Cam-chew, then the metropolis of 
i Serica. 

We may readily believe thofe who affure 
us that fome tribes of wandering Tartars had 
real (kill in applying herbs and minerals to the 
purpofes of medicine, and pretended to fkill in 
magic ; but the general character of their na¬ 
tion feems to have been this : they were pro- 
fefied hunters or fifhers, dwelling on that ac- 
count in forefts or near great rivers, under huts 
or rude tents, or in waggons drawn by their 
cattle from ibation to {ration; they were dex¬ 
trous archers, excellent horiemcn, bold comba¬ 
tants. 
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tants, appearing often tq flee in diforder for the 
fake of renewing their attack with advantagej 
drinking the milk of mares and eating the flefh 
of colts ; and thus in many refpefts refembling 
the old Arabs , but in nothing more than in 
their love of intoxicating liquors, and in no¬ 
thing lefs than in. a tafle for poetry and the im¬ 
provement of their language. 

Thus has it been proved, and, in my hum¬ 
ble opinion, beyond controverfy, that the far 
greater part of Afia has been peopled, and im- 
memoiially poffefled, by three confiderable na¬ 
tions, whom, for want of better names, we 
may call Hindus , Arabs, and -Tartars ; each 
of them divided and fubdivided into an infi¬ 
nite number of branches, and all of them fb 
different in form and features, language, man¬ 
ners, and religion, that if they fprang origi¬ 
nally from a common root, they mulf have 
been feparated for ages : whether more than 
three primitive flocks can be found, or, in 
other words, whether the Chinefe , Japanefe , 
and Perjians , are entirely diffinct from them, 
or formed by their intermixture, I ihall here¬ 
after, if your indulgence to me continue, di¬ 
ligently inquire. To what conclulions thole 
inquiries will lead, I cannot yet clearly dis¬ 
cern ; but if they lead to truth, we fhall not 
regret our journey through this dark region 
of ancient hiffory, in which, while we pro¬ 
ceed 
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ceed ftep by ftep, and follow every glimmer¬ 
ing of certain light that prefents itfelf, we 
mud beware of thofs falfe rays and luminous 
vapours which miflead Af.atick travellers by an 
appearance of water, but are found, on a near 
approach, to be deferts of fand. 


DIS- 
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DISSERTATION VI. 


ON THE 

PERSIANS, 


BEING THE SIXTH ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE 
DELIVERED TO THE SOCIETY FEB. 19, 1789. 


GENTLEMEN, 

I TURN with delight from the vaft moun¬ 
tains and barren deferts of ‘Turan , over 
which we travelled lafi: year with no perfe£t 
knowledge of our courfe, and requeft you now 
to accompany me on a literary journey through 
one of the moft celebrated and raoft beautiful 
countries in the world ; a country, the hiftory 
and languages of which, both ancient and mo¬ 
dern, I have long attentively fludied, and on 
which I may without arrogance promiie you 
more politive information, than I could poflibly 
procure on a nation fo difunited and fo unlettered 
as the 'Tartars: I mean that which Europeans 
improperly call Perjia , the name of a iingle 
province being applied to the whole Empire of 

Iran, 
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Iran, as it is correftly denominated by the pre-* 
fent natives of it, and by all the learned Mufel- 
mans who reude in thefe Britifj territories. 
To give you an idea of its larged: boundaries, 
agreeably to my former mode of dcfcribing 
India, Arabia, and Tartarv , between which it 
lies, let us begin with the lource of the great 
jijjvrian dream Euphrates, (as the Greeks, ac¬ 
cording to their cuftom, were pleaded to mif- 
call the Forat) and thence defeend to its mouth 
in the Green fcea, or Perfian Gulf, including 
in our line dome conliderable didrifts and towns 
on both tides of the river; then coading 
Perfia properly fo named, and other Ira¬ 
nian provinces, we come to the Delta of 
the SinJhu or Indus ; whence afeending to 
the mountains of Ca/hghar, we dilcover its 
fountains and thole of the j'aihitn, down which 
we are conducted to the Cafp.an , which for¬ 
merly perhaps it entered, though it lofe itfelf 
now' in the fands and lakes of Khwdreztn : we 
next are led from the fea of Khozar, by the 
banks of the Cur, or Cyrus, and along the 
Caucafean ridges, to the fhore of the Euxine, 
and thence by the leveral Grecian feas, to the 
point, whence we took our departure, at no 
conftderable didance from the Mediterranean, 
We cannot but include the Low r er Afia within this 
outline, becaule it was unquedionably a part 
of the Perjian, if not of the old Affyrian 

Empire; 
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Empire; for we know that it was under the 
dominion of Caikhousrau ; and Diodorus, 
we, find, aflerts, that the kingdom of Proas 
was dependent on Ajjyria, fince Priam im¬ 
plored and obtained fuccour* from his Emperor 
Teutames, whofe name approaches neaier to 
Tahmu'kas, than to that of any other • Jjyrian 
Monarch. Thus may we look on Iron as the 
noblefi: ifland (for fo the Greeks and the Arabs 
would have called it), or at leaft as the noblefi: 
peninfula, on this habitable globe ; and if M. 
Bailly had fixed on it as the Atlantis of 
Plato, he might have fupported his opinion 
with far fironger arguments than any that he 
has adduced in favour of New Zembla. If the 
account, indeed, of the Atlantes be not purely 
an Egyptian or an Utopian fable, I fhould 
be more inclined to place them in Iran, than 
in any region with which I am acquainted. 

It may feem firange, that the ancient hiftory 
of fo difiiiiguifhed an Empire fhouldbeyet lo 
imperfectly known ; but very fatisfactory reafons 
may be afiigned for our ignorance of it: the 
principal of them are, the fuperficial knowledge 
of the Greeks and Jews, and the lofs of Ferjian 
archives or hiftorical compofitions. That the 
Grecian writers, before Xenophon, had no 
acquaintance with Perjia , and that all their 
accounts of it are wholly fabulous, is a paradox 
too extravagant to be ferioufly maintained ; but 

N their 
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their connexion with it in war or peace had* 
indeed, been generally confined to bordering 
kingdoms, under feudatory princes; and the 
firft Pcrjian Emperor whole life and chara&er 
they feem to have known with tolerable ac¬ 
curacy, was the great Cyrus, whom I call, 
without fear of contradidlion, Caikhosrau ; 
for I fhail then only doubt thattheKHOSRAu of 
Firdausi'' was the Cyrus of the firft Greek 
hiftorian, and the Hero of the oldeld political 
and moral romance, when I doubt that Louis 
Quatorze and Lewis the Fourteenth were 
one and the fame French King : it is utterly 
incredible, that two different Princes of Perjia 
fhould each have been born in a foreign and 
hoftile territory ; fhould each have been doomed 
to death in his infancy by his maternal grand¬ 
father, in confequence of portentous dreams, 
real or invented; fhould each have been 
faved by the remorfe of his deftined murderer; 
and fhould each, after a llmilar education 
among herdfmen, as the fon of a herdfmai», 
have found means to revifit his paternal king¬ 
dom, and have delivered it, after a long and 
triumphant war, fiom the tyrant who had 
invaded it; fhould have reftored it to the fum- 
mit of power and magnificence. Whether fo 
romantic a ftory, which is the fubjedl of an 
Epic Poem as majeftick and entire as the Iliad, 

be 
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lie hiftorically true, we mav fee! perhaps an 
inclinvien to doubt; but it cannot with reafon 
be denied, that the outline of it related to a 
fingle Hero, whom the Afiaticks , converfingr 
with the Father of European hiftory, deferibei 
according to their popular traditions bv his true 
name, which the Greek alphabet could not ex- 
prefs : nor will a difference of names affedt the 
queflion ; fince the Greeks had little regard for 
truth, which they facrificed willingly to the 
graces of their language, and the nicety of 
their ears; and, if they could render foreign 
words melodious, they were never felicitous 
to make them exafL Hence they probably 
formed Cambyses from Ca'mbakhsh, or 
Granting De/ires, a title rather than a name; and 
Xerxes from Shi'ru'yI, a Prince and War¬ 
rior in the Shahnatnah, or from Shi'rsha'h, 
which might alfo have been a title ; for the 
AJiatick Princes have conftantly aflumed new 
titles or epithets at different periods of their 
lives, or on different occafions; a cuflom, 
which we have feen prevalent ill our own times 
both in Iran and Hindujian , and which has 
been a fource of great confulion even in the 
fcriptural accounts of Babylonian occurrences. 
HothGreekszn&Jews have, in fad, accommodated 
Perjian names to their own articulation ; and 
both feem to have difregarded the native litera¬ 
ls' 3 ture 
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ture of Iran, without which they could at molt 
attain a general and imperfedt knowledge of the 
countrv. As to the Perjtans themfelves, who 
were contemporary with the Jews and Greeks, 
they muft have been acquainted with the hif- 
torv of their own times, and with the tradi¬ 
tional accounts of pad; ages ; but, for a reafon 
which will prefently appear, they chofe to con- 
lider Cayu'mers as the founder of their em¬ 
pire; and, in the numerous diftradfions which 
followed the overthrow of Da'ra', efpecially 
in the great revolution on the defeat of Yezde- 
gird, their civil hiftories were loft, as thofe 
of India have unhappily been, from the folici- 
tudeof the priefts, the only depofitaries of their 
learning, to prclerve their books of law and 
religion at the expence of all others : hence it 
has happened, that nothing remains of genuine- 
Ferfian hiftory before the dynafty of Sa'sa'n, 
except afewruftick traditions and fables, which 
furnilhed materials for the Shihndmah, and 
which are ftill luppofed to exift in the Pahlavi 
language. The annals of the Pifhdddl or AJy~ 
rian race muft be confidered as dark and fabu¬ 
lous ; and thole of the Cay an) family, or the 
Medes and Perjians, as heroick and poetical; 
though the lunar eclipfes, laid to be mentioned 
by Ptolemy, fix the time of GushtAsp, the 
Prince by whom Zera'tusiit was protected. 
Of the Parthian Kings defcended from Arshac 

or 
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or Arsaces, we know little more than the 
names; bat the Safi ms had fo long an inter- 
courfe with the Emperors of Rome and Byzan¬ 
tium, that the period of their dominion may 
be called an hiftorical age. 

In attempting to afcertain the beginning 
of the jljfyrian Empire, we are deluded, 
as in a thoufand inftances, by names ar¬ 
bitrarily impofed. It had been fettled by 
chronologers, that the firft monarchy efta- 
blifhed in Perfa was the slfjyrian ; and N i w- 
ton, finding fome of opinion, that it rofe in 
the firft century after the Flood, but unable by 
his own calculations to extend it farther back 
than feven hundred and ninety years before 
Christ, rejected part of the old fyftem and 
adopted the reft of it; concluding, that the 
jdjfyrian Monarchs began to reign about two 
hundred years after Solomon, and that in all 
preceding ages, the government of Iran had 
been divided into feveral petty States and Prin¬ 
cipalities, Of this opinion I confefs myfelf to 
have been ; when, difregarding the wild chro¬ 
nology of the Mufehnans and Gabrs, I had al¬ 
lowed the utmoft natural duration to the reigns 
of eleven P'-Jhdadi Kings, without being able to 
add more than a hundred vears to Newton's 
computation. It feems, indeed, unaccountably 
llrange, that, although Abraham had found 
a regular monarchy in Egypt ; although the 
N 3 kingdom 
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kingdom of Yemen had juft pretenfions to very- 
high antiquity; although the Chinefe in the 
twelfth century before our era had made ap¬ 
proaches at leaf! to the prelent form of their 
extenlive dominions; and ah hough we can 
hardly fuppofe the fir ft Indian Monarchs to 
have reigned lels than three thouland years ago ; 
yet Per/,a, the mod delightful, the mod com¬ 
pact, the mod defirable country of them all, 
ihould have remained tor fo many ages un¬ 
fettled and difunited. A fortunate discovery, 
for which I was fird indebted to Mi'r 
Muhammed Husain, one of the mod intel¬ 
ligent Mufehnc.ns in India , has at once difiipated 
the cloud, and cad a gleam of light on the pri¬ 
meval hiftory of Jr In, and of the human race, 
of which I had long defpaircd, and which 
could hardly have dawned from any other 
quarter. 

The rare and intcrefting trafl on twelve dif- 
fe.e.nt religions, entitled ‘The Dabijlan, and 
com '. 'fed by a Mohammedan traveller, a native 
of L ajl.'rthr, named Mohs an, but ddtinguilhed 
by the afiTumed furname or FaTT, or P’erifh- 
able , begins with a wonderfully curious chapter 
on the religion of Hu'shang, which was lo:.g 
anterior to that of Zera'tusht, but had con¬ 
tinued to be fecretly profefled by many learned 
Perjians even to the author’s time ; and leveral 
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of the moll eminent of them, diflenting in 
many points from the Gabrs, and perfecuted by 
the ruling powers of their country, had re¬ 
tired to India, where they compiled a number 
of books, now extremely fcarce, which Moh- 
san had perufed, and with the writers of 
which, or with many of them, he had con¬ 
tracted an intimate friendfhip. From them he 
learned, that a powerful monarchy had been 
eftablifhed forages in Iran, before the acceffion 
of CayiTmers ; that it was called th tMahdba- 
dtan dynaffy, for a reafon which will foon be 
mentioned ; and that many Princes, of whom 
feven or eight only are named in The Dabifian, 
and among them Mahbul, or Maha' Beli, 
had raifed their Empire to the zenith of human 
glory. If we can rely on this evidence, which 
to me appears unexceptionable, the Iranian 
Monarchy mull have been the oldeff in the 
world; but it will remain dubious, to which 
of the three flocks, Hindu, Arabian, or Tar¬ 
tar, the firft Kings of Iran belonged ; or whe¬ 
ther they fprang from a fourth race difhnCt 
from any of the others : and thefe are queflions 
which we fhall be able, I imagine, to ani'wer 
precifely, when we have carefully inquired into 
the languages and letters, religion and philo- 
fophy, and incidentally into the arts and 
fciences, of the ancient Perjians. 

N4 
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I. TNthe new and important remarks which 
lam going to offer on the ancient languages 
and characters of Iran , I am ienfible, that you 
rauft give me credit for many afiertions, which 
on this occafion it is impoffible to prove ; for I 
fhould ill deferve your indulgent attention, if I 
were to abuie it by repeating a dry lift of de¬ 
tached words, and prefenting you with a voca¬ 
bulary inftead of a diflertation ; but, fince I 
have no iyftem to maintain, and have not buf¬ 
fered imagination to delude mv judgement; 
iince I have habituated myleif to form opinions 
of men and things from evidence, which is 
the only folid bails of civil, as experiment is of 
natural, knowledge ; and lince 1 have maturely 
confidered the queitions which I mean to dif- 
cuis ; you will not, I am perfuaded, fufpect 
mv teftimony, or think that I go too far, when 
2 allure you, that! wilLfiert nothing pofitwely, 
which i am not able fatisfaClorily to demon- 
ffrate When Muhammed was born, and 
A nu'shi'rava'n, wh m he calls the Ji/jl 
King, fat on the throne of Perfia, two lan¬ 
guages appear to have been generally prevalent 
in the great Empire of Iran ; that of the Court, 
thence named Her), which was only a refined 
and elegant dialed of the Pars', fo called from 
the province of which Shiraz is now the capi¬ 
ta] ; and that of the Learned, in which moil: 

books 
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books were compofed, and which had the name 
of Pahlavi, either from the Heroes who fpoke 
it in former times, or from Pahlu, a trail of 
land, which included, we are told, fome con- 
liderable cities of Irak. The ruder dialeils of 
both were, and I believe Hill are, fpoken by 
the rufticks in leverai provinces; and in many 
of them, as Herat, Zdbul, S'tjldn , and others, 
diilindl idioms were vernacular, as it happens 
in every kingdom of great extent. Beiides 
the Pars ) and Pahlavi, a very ancient and ab- 
jftrufe tongue was known to the Priefts and 
Philofophers, called the language of the Zend , 
becaufe a book on religious and moral duties, 
which they held facred, and which bore that 
name, had been written in it; while the P/i- 
%end, or Comment on that work, was com¬ 
pofed in Pahlavi, as a more popular idiom ; but 
a learned follower of Zera'tusht, named 
Bahman, who lately died at Calcutta, where 
he had lived with me as a Perfian reader about 
three years, affured me, that the letters of his 
Prophet’s book were properly called Zend, and 
the language, Avejld, as the words of the Veda s 
are Sanfcrit, and the characters, Hagan ; or 
as the old Saga's and poems of Ifeland were ex- 
prefied in Runick letters. Let us however, in 
compliance with cudom, give the name of 
Zend to the facred language of Per fa, until we 


can 
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can find, as we (hall very foon, a fitter appel¬ 
lation for it. The Zend and the old Pahlav't 
are almoft extindl in Iran ; for among lix or 
feven thoufand Gabrs who refide chiefly at 
Tezd, and in Cirman there are very few who 
can read Pab/avt, and fcarce any who even 
boaft of knowing the Zend ; while the Pars t, 
which remains almofic pure in the Shdhnamab, 
has now become, by the intermixture of num- 
berlefs Arabick w ords, and many imperceptible 
changes, a new language, exquilitely polifhed 
by a feries of fine writers in profe and verfe, 
and analogous to the different idioms gradually 
formed in Europe after the fubverfion of the 
Roman Empire : but with modern Pcrjians we 
have no concern in our prefent enquiry, which 
I confine to the ages that preceded Jbe Moham¬ 
medan conquefl. 

Having twice read the works of Firdausi' 
with great attention, fince I applied myfelf 
to the ffudy of old Indian literature, I can 
allure you, with confidence, that hundreds 
of Pars) nouns are pure Sanfcrit, with no 
other change than fuch as may be obferved 
in the numerous Cba/bas , or vernacular dia¬ 
lects, of India ; that very many imperatives 
are the roots of Sanfcrit verbs ; and that even 
the moods and tenfes of the Perjicn verb fub- 
frantive, which is the model of oil the reft, 
are dcducmic finm tlie Sanfcrit by an ealy and 

clear 
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clear analogy. We may hence conclude, that 
the Pars) was derived, like the various Indian 
dialefts, from the language of the Brahmans ; 
and I mud add, that in the pure Perjian I find 
no trace of any Arabian tongue, except what 
proceeded from the known intercourfe between 
the Perfans and Arabs , efpecially in the time 
of Bahra'm, who was educated in Arabia , and 
whofe Arabick verfes are ftill extant, together 
with his heroick line in Deri, which many 
fuppofe to be the firft attempt at Perjian verfi- 
hcation in Arabian metre. But, without hav¬ 
ing recourfe to other arguments, the compojition 
f words, in which the genius of the Per'an 
delights, and which that of the Arabick ab¬ 
hors, is a dec i five proof, that the Pars) fprang 
from an Indian, and not from an Arabian flock. 
Confidering languages as mere inflruments of 
knowledge, and having ftrong reafon to doubt the 
exiftence of genuine books \x\The Zend or Pahlav) 
(efpecially fince the well-informed author of The 
Dabijlamffixms, the work of Zs ra'tusht to 
have been loft, and its place fupplied by a re¬ 
cent compilation), I had no inducement, though 
I had an opportunity, to learn what remains of 
thofe ancient languages ; but I often converfed 
on them with my friend Bahman, and both of 
us were convinced, after full conlideration, 
that the Z end bore a ftrong refemblance to Sanf- 
erit , and the Pahlav ; to Arabick. He had at 

my 
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my requeft tranflated into Pahlavt the fine in- 
fcription, exhibited in the Gulijlan, on the diadem 
of Cyrus ; and I had the patience to read theliil 
of words from the Pazend, in the Appendix to 
the Farhangi Jehlngir':. This examination gave 
me perfect conviction, that the Pahlavt was a 
dialed! of the Chaldaick ; and of this curious 
fad! I will exhibit a fhort proof. 

By the nature of the Chaldean tongue molt 
words ended in the firft long vowel like Jhemia, 
Heaven ; and that very word, unaltered in a lingle 
letter, we find in the Pazend , together with laiia, 
night, mtya, water, n'ira, fire, matra , rain, and a 
multitude of others, all Arabick or Hebrew , 
with a Chaldean termination. So zatnar, by a 
beautiful metaphor from pruning trees , means 
in Hebrew to compofc verfes ; and thence, by an 
eafy tranfition, to Jing them: and in Pahlavt, 
we fee the verb zamruniten , 'to frig, with its 
forms zamritnemi , I ling, and zamrun'd, he 
fing; the verbal terminations of the Perftan 
being added to the Chaldaick root. Now all 
thole words are integral parts of the language, 
not adventitious to it, like the Arabick nouns 
and verbals engrafted on modern Per lan ; and 
this diftinction convinces me, that the dialed! 
of the Gabrs , which they pretend to be that of 
ZeraTusht, and of which Bahman gave 
me a variety of written ipecimens, is a late 
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invention of their Prieds, or fubfequent at 
lead to the Mufelman invafion. For, although 
it may be poffib’e, that a few of their facred 
books were prefer ved, as he ufed to affert, in 
iheets of lead or copper at the bottom of wells, 
near Tezd, yet as the conquerors had not 
only a fpiritual but a political intered in 
perfecuting a warlike, robtid, and indignant 
race of irreconcileable conquered fubjefts, a long 
time mud have elapfed before the hidden 
leriptures could have been fafely brought to 
light; and few who could perfectly under- 
dand them, mud then have remained : but, as 
they continued to profels among themfelves the 
religion of their forefathers, it became expe¬ 
dient for the Mubeds to fupply the lod or muti¬ 
lated works of their legiflator by new compo- 
fitions, partly from their imperfefi recolle ftion, 
and partly from fuch moral and religious know¬ 
ledge as they gleaned, mod probably, among 
the Chrijiians, with whom they had an inter- 
courle. One rule w^e may fairly edablilh in 
deciding the quedion. Whether the books of 
the modern Gabes were anterior to the invalion 
of the Arabs ? When an Arabick noun occurs 
in them, changed only by the fpirit of the 
Chaldean idiom# as nvertcL for werd, a rofe; 
dab a for dhahab, gold, or deman for zeman t 
time, we may allow it to have been ancient 

Pahlav ); 
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Pah ! av) ; but when we meet with verba] nouns 
or infinitives evidently formed by the rules of 
Arabian grammar, we may be lure, that the 
phrales in which they occur are com para - 
ratively modern; and not a Angle paliage 
which Bahman produced from the books of 
his religion would abide this teft. 

We come now to the language of the Zend. 
And here I mu ft impart a difcoVery which I 
lately made, and from w r hich we may draw the 
moll interefting confequences. M. AnQj/etil, 
who had the merit of undertaking a voyage to 
India, in his earlieft youth, with no other 
view than to recover the writings of Ze- 
ra'tusht, and who would have acquired a 
brilliant reputation in France, if he had not 
fullied it by his immoderate vanity and viru¬ 
lence of temper, which alienated the good¬ 
will even of his own countrymen, has ex¬ 
hibited in his work, entitled Ztndavejia, two 
vocabularies in Zend and Pahlav), which he 
had found in an approved collection of Raway cit i 
or 1 Traditional Pieces, in modern Perjian. Of 
his Pahlav) no more needs be laid, than that it 
jftrongly confirms my opinion concerning the 
Chaldaick origin of that language; but when 
I perufed the Zend glolfary, l*was inexpreffibly 
lurprifed to find, that fix or feven words in ten 
were pure Sanfcrit , and even fome of their in¬ 
flexions 
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flexions formed by the rules of the Vyacaran ; 
as yujhmacam , the genitive plural of yujbmad. 
Now M. Anq^jetil nioft certainly, and the 
Perjian compiler mod probably, had no know¬ 
ledge of Sanfcrit ; and could not, theiefore, 
have invented a lid of Sanfcrit words : it is, 
therefore, an authentick lift of Zend words 
which had been preferved in books or by tra¬ 
dition ; and it follows, that the language of the 
Zend was at lead a dialect of the Sanfcrit , ap¬ 
proaching perhaps as nearly to it as the Prdcrit , 
or other popular idioms, which we know to 
have been fpoken in India two thouland years 
ago. 

From all thefe facts it is a necclf.ry con- 
fequence, that the oldeftdiicoverable languages 
of Perfia were Cba/daick and Sanfcrit ; and 
that, when they had cealed to be vernacular, 
the Pah'uivi and Zend were deduced from them 
refpedtively ; and the Pirsl cither from the 
Zend , or immediately from the dialect of the 
Brahmans: but ali had, perhaps, a mixture of 
Tartarian ; for the belt lexicographers aflert, 
that number let's words in ancient Perjian are 
taken from the language of the Cimmerians , or 
the Tartars of Ripchak : fo that the three fa¬ 
milies, whofe lineage we have examined in 
former Difcourfes, had left vifible traces of 
themfelves in Iran, long before the Tartars 
and Arabs had rulhc-J from their deferts, and 
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returned to that very country from which in 
all probability they originally proceeded, and 
which the Hindus had abandoned in an earlier 
age, with pofitive commands from their le- 
giflators to reviiit it no more. 

I close this head with oblerving, that no fup- 
pofition of a mere political or commercial inter- 
courfe between the different nations will account 
for the Sanfcrit and Chalda'tck words which we 
find in theold Perfan tongues; becaule theyare, 
in the firft place, too numerous to have been in¬ 
troduced by fuch means, and, fecondly, are not 
the names of exotick animals, commodities, or 
arts, but thofe of material elements, parts of 
the body, natural objects and relations, atfections 
of the mind, and other ideas common to the' 
whole race of man. 

If a nation of Hindus , it may be urged, 
ever pofiefled or governed the country of Iran , 
we fhould find in the very ancient ruins of the 
temple or palace now called the Throne of 
Jemshi'd, fome inferiptions in Dtvanagar), or 
at lead in the characters on the ftones at Ele- 
phanta, where the fculpture is unqueftionably 
Indian , or in thofe on the Staff of Fi'nu'z 
Sha'h, which exift in the heart of India ; and 
fuch inferiptions we probably fhould have 
found, if that edifice had not been ereCted after 
the migration of the Brahmans from Iran, and 

the 
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the violent fchifm in the Perjian religion, of 
which we fhall prefently fpeak : for, although 
the popular name of the building at IJiakhr , or 
Perfepolis , be no certain proof that it was 
raifed in the time of Jemshi'd, yet fuch a faCt 
might eafily have been prel'erved by tradition; 
and we ftiall foon have abundant evidence, that 
the temple was pofterior to the reign of the 
Hindu Monarchs. The cyprejfes, indeed, which 
are reprefented with the figures in proceffion, 
might induce a reader of the Shanamah to be¬ 
lieve, that the fculptures related to the new 
faith introduced by Zera'tusht ; but as a 
cyprefs is a beautiful ornament, and as many of 
the figures appear inconfiftent with the re¬ 
formed adoration of fire, we muff have recourfe 
toftronger proofs, that the Pakhti Jemshi'd 
was ereCted after Cayu'mers. The building 
has lately been vifited, and the characters on it 
examined, by Mr. Franklin; from whom 
we learn, that Niebuhr has delineated them 
with great accuracy : but without fuch tefti- 
mony I fhould have fufpeCted the correCtnefs of 
the delineation; becaufe the Danijh traveller 
has exhibited two infcriptions in modem 
Perfian , and one of them from the fame place, 
which cannot have been exactly tranfcribed. 
They are very elegant verfes of Ni'za'mi' and 
Sadi', on the injiability of human greatnefs ; but 
fo ill engraved, or fo ill copied, that if I had 

O not 
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not had them nearly by art, I Ihould not 
have been able to read them ; and M. Rous¬ 
seau of Isfahan , who tranflated them with 
lhameful inaccuracy, mu it have been de¬ 
ceived by the badnefs of the copy, or he never 
would i ave created a new King Wakam, by 
forming one word of Jim, and the particle 
prefixed to it. Afluming, however, that we 
may realbn as conclulivcly on the characters 
publilhed by Niebuhr as we might on the 
monuments themlelves, were they now before 
us, we may begin withobferving, as Chardi^ 
had obferved on the very Ipot, that they bear 
no refemblance whatever to the letters uled by 
the Gabrs in their copies of the Fendidiid. This 
I once urged, in an amicable debate with 
Bahman, as a proof, that the Zend letters 
were a modern invention; but he feemed to 
hear me without lurprife ; and infilled that the 
letters to which I alluded, and which he had 
often leen, were monumental characters never 
uled in books, and intended either to conceal 
fome religious mylteries from the vulgar, or to 
difplay the art of the fculptor, like the embel- 
lilhed Ci'tfick and Kagan in feveral Arabian and 
Indian monuments. He wondered, that any 
man could ferioully doubt the antiquity of the 
Pahlav) letters; and, in truth, the inlcription 
behind the horfe of Rufain , which Niebuhr 

has 
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lias alfo given us, is apparently Pahlav), and 
might with fome pains be dccyphered That 
character was extremely rude, and feems to 
have been written, like the Roman and the 
Arabick, in a variety of hands; for I remem¬ 
ber to have examined a rare colle&ion of old 
Perjian coins in the MufeUrri of the great Ana- 
tomift William Hunter, and though I be¬ 
lieve the legends to be Pahlavi , and had no 
doubt that they were coins of Parthian Kings, 
yet I could not read the infcriptions without 
wafting more time than 1 had then at com¬ 
mand, in comparing the letters, and afcertaining 
the proportions in which they feverally oc¬ 
curred. The grofs Pahlavi was improved by 
Zera'tusht, or his difciples, into an elegant 
and perfpicuous character, in which the Zend.i- 
I'ejlci was copied; and both were written from 
the right hand to the left like other Chaldaick 
alphabets, for they are manifeftly both of Chal¬ 
dean origin ; but the Zend has the lingular ad¬ 
vantage of exprefting all the long and fhort 
vowels, bv diltinct marks, in the body of each 
word, and all the words are diftinguilhed by 
full-points between them ; lb that if modern 
Perfian were unmixed with Arabick, it might 
be written in Zend with the greateft conve¬ 
nience, as anyone may perceive bv copying in 
that chara&er a few' pages of the Sh&namah . 

O 2 As 
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As to the unknown infcriptions in the palace of' 
Jemshi'd, it may reafoiiably be doubted, 
whether they contain a fyftem of letters which 
any nation ever adopted. In Jive of them, the 
letters, which are feparated by points, may be 
^educed to forty, at Ieaft I can diftinguifh no 
more eflentially different; and they all feem to 
be regular variations and compolitions of a 
ftfaight line and an angular figure like the head 
of a javelin, of a leaf (to ufe the language of 
botanifls) hearted and lanced. Many of the 
Runick letters appear to have been formed of 
fimilar elements; and it has been obferved, 
that the writings at Petfepolis bear a flrong 
ffefembiance to that which the Irijh call Ogham. 
The word Again, in Sanfcrit, means myjlerious 
knowledge ; but I dare not affirm, that the two 
words had a common origin ; and only mean 
to fuggelf, that if the characters in queflion 
be really alphabetical, they were probably fecret 
and facerdotal; or a mere cypher, perhaps, of 
which the prieffs only had a key. They 
might, I imagine, be decyphered, if the lan¬ 
guage were certainly known; but in all the 
other infcriptions of the time fort, the cha¬ 
racters are too complex, and the variations of 
them too numerous, to admit an opinion, that 
they could be fymbols of articulate found ; for 
even the Nagar) fyftem, which has more diftinCt 

letters 
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letters than any known alphabet, confifts only 
of forty-nine limple characters, two of which 
are mere fubftitutions, and four of little ufe in 
Sanfcrit , or in any other language ; while the 
more complicated figures, exhibited by Nie¬ 
buhr, muft be as numerous at leaft as the 
Chinefe keys, which are the ligns of ideas only, 
and Ibme of which refemble the old Pcrjian 
letters at ljlakhr: the DanifJi traveller was con¬ 
vinced, from his own obfervation, that they 
were written from the left hand, like all the 
characters ufed by Hindu nations. But I muft 
leave this dark fubject, which 1 cannot illu¬ 
minate, with a remark formerly made by my- 
felf, that the fquare Chaldaick letters, a few of 
which are found in the Pcrjian ruins, appear to 
have been originally the fame with the Deva- 
nligari , before the latter were enclofed, as we 
now lee them, in angular frames. 

II. The primeyal religion of Iran , if we rely 
on the authorities adduced by Mohsanj Fa'nj', 
was that which Newton calls the oldeft (and 
it may juftly be called the nobleft) of all reli¬ 
gions ; “ a firm belief that one Supreme Gon 
“ made the world by his power, and con- 
** tinually governed it by his providence; a 
4 ‘ pious fear, love, apd adoration of him ; a 
“ due reverence for parents and aged perfons ; 

“ a fr ternal affeftion for the whcle human 
<* Ipecics ; and a compaffionate tendernefs even 
O 3 “ for 
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“ for the brute creation.” A fvftem of devo¬ 
tion fo pure and fublime could hardly, among 
mortals be of long duration ; and we learn 
from The Dabifrn, that the popular worfoip of 
the 11 nians, under Hu'shanc, was purely 
Sabi an ; a word of which I cannot offer any 
certain etymology, but which has been deduced 
bv grammarians from Saba , a hofi, and particm 
larlv the hojl of heaven, or the celefial bodies, 
in the adoration of which the Sabian ritual is 
believed to have confifted. There is a defcnp- 
tion in the foamed work juff mentioned of the 
feveral P erf an temples dedicated to the fun and 
ph: ets, of the images adored in them, and of 
the magnificent procefii 11s to them on pre- 
fcriherl feftivals, one of which is probably rc- 
pp-fonted bv fculpture■ in the ruinei city of 
{fM'Bi'd But the planetary worfoip in Per fa 
feen.s only a part of a far more complicated 
religion wh’ch we now find m thefe Indian 
provinces ; for Mens an affuies us, that, in 
the opinion of the beffc informed Perjians who 
profeff d he faith of Hu shako, diftinguiihed 
from that of Zeka'tusht, the fir ft monarch 
01 Iran and of the whole earth was Maha'ba'd, 
a word a patently Sanfcrit, who divided the 
p ople into four order , the religious , the mili¬ 
tary , the commercial, and the fervile ; to which 
he affigned names unquestionably the fame in 
their origin with thofe now applied to the four 

primary 
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primary claffes of the Hindus. They added, 
that he received from the Creator, and promul¬ 
gated among men, a facred book in a heavenly lan¬ 
guage, to which the Mufclman author gives the 
Arabick title of Defit'.r, or Regulations, but the 
original name of which he has not mentioned ; 
and that fourteen Maiia'ba'ds had appeared or 
would appear in human Ihapes for the govern¬ 
ment of this world. Now when we know that 
the Hindus believe in fourteen Menu’s, or ce- 
leflial perfonages with fimilar functions, the 
firft of whom left a book of regulations, or divine 
ordinances , which they hold equal to the Veda, 
and the language of which they believe to be 
that of the Gods, we can hardly doubt, that 
the firft corruption of the pureft and oldeft re¬ 
ligion was the lyftem of Indian theology in¬ 
vented by the Brahmans, and prevalent in thofe 
territories where the book of Maha'ba'd, or 
Menu, is at this hour the ftandard of all religious 
and moral duties. The accellion of Cay'umers 
to the throne of Perfa, in the eighth or ninth 
century before Christ, feems to have been 
accompanied by a confiderable revolution both 
in government and religion. He was moft pro¬ 
bably oi a different race from the AkdhabJduins, 
who preceded him, and began perhaps the new 
fyftem of national faith which Hu'siiang, whole 
panic it bears, completed ; but the reformation 
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was partial; for, while they rejected the coni” 
plex polvtheifm of their predecellors, they re¬ 
tained the laws of IV'aha'ba'd with a fuperfti- 
tious veneration for the fun, the planets, and 
fire ; thus refembiing the Hindu fefls called 
Sauras and S gnicas ; the fecond of which is 
very numerous at Banares , where many agni,- 
hbtras are continually blazing; and where the 
Sdgnicas, when they enter on their facerdotal 
office, kindle, with two pieces of the hard 
wood Semi, a fire which they keep lighted 
through their lives for their nuptial ceremony, 
the performance of folemn facrifices, the obfe- 
quies of departed anceftors, and their own fu¬ 
neral pile. This remarkable rite was conti¬ 
nued by Zera'tcsht ; who reformed the old 
religion by the addition of genii, or angels, pre- 
biding over months and days ; of new ceremo- 
ffies in the veneration ffiewu to fire ; of a new 
work which he pretended to have received from 
heaven ; and, above all, by eftablifhing the ac¬ 
tual adoration of One Supreme Being. He wa(s 
born, according to Mohsan, in the diftrifl: of 
Rai ■, and it was he, not, as Ammianu's afferts, 
his protector Gushtasb, who travelled into 
India, that he might receive information from 
the Bralmans in theology and ethicks. It is 
barely poffible that Pythagoras knew him in 
the capital of Irak ; but the Grecian J;age mull 

theft 
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then have been far advanced in years, and we 
have no certain evidence of an intercourfe be¬ 
tween the two philofophers. The reformed reli¬ 
gion of Perjia continued in force till that country 
was fubdued bv the Mufelmans; and, without 
fludying the 'Zend, we have ample information 
concerning it in the modern Perjian writings 
of feveral who profefled it. Bahman always 
named Zera'tusht with reverence; but he 
was in truth a pure Theift, and ftrongly dif- 
claimed any adoration of the fire or other ele¬ 
ments : he denied that the doftnne of two co¬ 
eval principles, lupremelv good and lupremely 
bad, formed any part of his faith ; and he often 
repeated with emphafis the verfes of Firdausi 
on the proftration of Cyrus and his paternal 
grandfather before the blazing altar : “ Think 
** not that they were adorers of fire, for that 
element was only an exalted object, on the 
“ luftre of which they fixed their eyes; they 
humbled themlelves a whole week before 
** God ; and, if thy underftanding be ever fo 
“ little exerted, thou mud acknowledge thy 
“ dependence on the Being fupremely pure.” 
In a {lory, Sadi, near the clofe of his beautiful 
Biifian , concerning the idol of So'mana't’h, 
or Maha'de'va, confounds the religion of the 
Hindus with that of the Gabrs, calling the 
Brahmans not only Moghs (which might be 
juftified by a paflage in the MefnavY), but even 

readers 
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readers of the Zend and Pdzend. Now, whe-. 
ther this confuiion proceeded from real or pre¬ 
tended ignorance, I cannot decide; but am as 
firmly convinced that the do&riees of the Zend 
were dilbindt from thofe of the l edu, as i am 
that the religion of the Brahmans, with whom 
we converfe everv day, prevailed in Perfia before 
the acceffion of Cayu'mers, whom the Pars 's, 
from relpecb to his memory, coniider as the frit 
of men, although they believe in an univerfal 
deluge before his reign. 

o O 

With the religion of the old Perjians their 
■philofophy (or as much as we know of it) was 
intimately connected ; for they were affiduous 
obfervers of the luminaries, which they adored 
and efrabliihed, according to Mohsan, who 
confirms, in feme degree, tire fragments of 
Berosus, a number of artificial cycles with 
diftinct names, which lean to indicate a know¬ 
ledge of the period it) which the equinoxes ap¬ 
pear to revolve: they are laid alfo to have 
known the molt wonderful powers of nature, 
and thence to have acquired the fame of magi¬ 
cians and enchanters. But I will only detain 
you wfith a few remarks on that metaphyfical 
theology which has been profefied immemo- 
rially by a numerous iect of Perjians and Hindus, 
was carried in part into Greece , and prevails 
even now among the learned Mufehnans, who 

feme- 
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fometimes avow it without referve. The mo¬ 
dern philofophers of this perfualion are called 
Sufis, either from the Greek word for a fage, or 
from the woollen mantle which they ufed to 
wear in fome provinces of Pcrjia. Their funda¬ 
mental tenets are. That nothing exifls abfolutely 
but God ; that the human foul is an emanation 
from his eflence, and, though divided for a 
time from its heavenly fource, will be finally 
re-united with it; that the higheft poflible hap- 
pinefs will arife from its re-union ; and that the 
chief good of mankind, in this tranfitoiy world, 
confifls in as perfect an union with the Eternal 
Spirit as the incumbrances of a mortal frame 
will allow ; that, for this purpofe, they fl ould 
break all connexion (or taalhik, as they call it) 
with extrinfick objects, and pafs through life 
without attachments , as a fwimmer in the ocean 
llrikes freely without the impediment of clothes; 
that thev Ihould be flraight and free as the cy- 
prefs, whofe fruit is hardly perceptible, and 
not link under a load like fruit-trees cttached to 
a trellis; that if mere earthly charms have 
power to influence the foul, the idea of celeftial 
beauty mull: overwhelm it in extatick delight; 
that, for want of apt words to exprefs the di¬ 
vine perfections and the ardour of devotion, we 
rnuft borrow fuch expreffions as approach the 
neareft to our ideas, and fpeak of Beauty and 

Loir 
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Love in a tranfcendant and myftical fenfe ; that, 
like a reed torn from its native bank, like wax 
feparated from its delicious honey, the foul of 
man bewails its difunion with melancholy rnujick » 
and fheds burning tears, like the lighted taper, 
waiting paffionately for the moment of its ex¬ 
tinction, as a difengagement from earthly tram¬ 
mels, and the means of returning to its Only 
Beloved. Such in part (for I emit the minuter 
and more fubtile metaphyficks of the Sujts, 
which are mentioned in The Dabijlan ) is the 
wild and enthufiaftick religion of the modem 
Perjian poets, efpecially of the fvveet Ha’fiz 
and the great Maulavi ; fuch is the fylTem of 
the Vidanti philofophers and belt lyrick poets of 
India ; and as it was a fyftem of the highefl an¬ 
tiquity in both nations, it may be added to the 
many other proofs of an immemorial affinity 
between them. 

III. On the ancient monuments of Perjian 
fculpture and architecture, we have already 
made fuch oblervations as were fufficient for 
our purpofe; nor will you be furprifed at the 
diverfity between the figures at Elephanta , 
which are manifefely Hindu, and thpfe at Per- 
fepolis, which am merely Sabi an, if you con? 
cur with me in believing, that the Tahiti 
JemJhid waseredt^d afterthe time of Cay'umers, 
when the Brahmans had migrated from Iran, 

and 
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and when their intricate mythology had been fu- 
perfeded by the Ampler adoration of the planets 
and of Are. 

IV. As to th tfciences or arts of the old Per- 
Jlans, I have little to fay ; and no complete evi¬ 
dence of them is found to exift. Mohs an fpeaks 
more than once of ancient verfes in the Pah/av) 
language; and Bahman affined me, that fome 
fcahty remains of them had been preferved. 
Their muAc and painting, which Naza'mi ce¬ 
lebrated, have irrecoverably periflied ; and in 
regard to Ma'ni', the painter and impoftor, 
whole book ofdrawings called Art an g, which he 
pretended to be divine, is fuppofed to have been 
deffroyed by the Chinefe , in whofe dominions 
he had fought refuge, the whole tale is too mo¬ 
dern to throw any light on the queftions before 
us concerning the origin of nations and the in¬ 
habitants of the primitive world. 

Thus has it been proved, by clear evidence 
and plain realoning, that a powerful monarchy 
was effaWiflied in Iron long before the Affyrian , 
or Pz/hdadt, government ; that it was in truth 
a Hindu monarchy, though if any chule to call 
it C-ufian , Cafdean, or Scythian, we lhall not 
enter into a debate on mere names ; that it fub- 
Afted many centuries ; and that its hiffory has 
been ingrafted on that of the Hindu;, who 
founded Vhe. monarchies of Ayodbyii and Indr a- 

frejlha ; 
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j brefiha ; that the language of the fir ft Perjiati 
empire was the mother of the Sanfcrit, and con- 
fequently of the Zend and Parji, rs well as of 
Greek, Latin , and Gothick ; that the language 
of the Affyrians was the parent of Chaldatck and 
Pahlavi; and that the primary Tartarian lan¬ 
guage alfo had been current in the fame empire ; 
although, as the Tartars had no books, or even 
letters, we cannot with certainty trace their un- 
polifhed and variable idioms. We difcover 
therefore in Perjia , at the earlieft dawn of hif- 
tory, the three diftincT: races of men, whom 
I defcribed on former occafions as pofleflbrs of 
India, Arabia , Tartary ; and whether they 
were collected in Iran from diftant regions, or 
diverged from it, as from a common center, we 
fhall eafily determine bv the following confidera- 
tions. 

Let us obferve in the firft place the cen¬ 
tral polition of Iran , which is bounded by Ara¬ 
bia, by Tartary, and by India ; whilft Arabia 
lies contiguous to Iran only, but is remote from 
Tartary, and divided even from the fkirts of In¬ 
dia by a confiderable gulf ; no country, there¬ 
fore, but Perjia feems likely to have fent forth 
its colonies to all the kingdoms of AJia. The 
Brahmans could never have migrated from In- 
dia to Iran, becaufe they are exprefsly forbid¬ 
den by their oldeft exifting laws to leave the re¬ 
gion which they inhabit at this day ; the 

Arabs 
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Arabs have not even a tradition of an emigra¬ 
tion into Perfia before Mohammed, nor had 
they indeed any inducement to quit their beauti- 
fuland extenhvedom nns : and astothe Tartars, 
we have no trace in hiftory of their departure 
from their plains and forefts till the invalion of 
the Medes , who, according to etymologifts, 
were the foils of Madai ; and even they were 
conducted by princes of an AJfyrian family. 
'I he three races therefore, whom we have al¬ 
ready mentioned (and more than three we 
have not yet found), migrated from Iran, as from 
their common country. And thus the Saxon 
chronicle, I prefume from good authority, 
brings the firft inhabitants of Britain from 
Armenia ; while a late very learned writer con¬ 
cludes, after all his laborious refearches, that 
the Goths or Scythians came from Perfia ; and 
another contends with great force, that both 
the Irijh and old Britons proceeded leverally 
from the borders of the Cajpian ; a coincidence 
of conclufions from different media, by perlons 
wholly unconnected, which could fcarce have 
happened, if they we:e not grounded on lolid 
principles. We may therefore hold this propo¬ 
rtion firmly eftablifhed, 1 hat Iran , or Perjia in 
its largeft fenfe, was the true center of popu¬ 
lation, of knowledge, of languages, and of arts ; 
which, inftead of travelling welhvard only, as 
it has been fancifully fuppoied, or eafhvard, as 

might 
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might with equal reafon have been aflcrted, 
were expanded in all directions to all the regions 
of the world in which the Hindu race had fet¬ 
tled under various denominations. But, whe¬ 
ther AJia has not produced other races of men 
diftinCt from the Hindus , the Arabs , or the Tar¬ 
tars, or whether any apparent diverlity may not 
have fprungfrom an intermixture of thofe three 
in different proportions, mufl be the fubjeCt of 
a future enquiry. 
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GENTLEMEN, 

A LTHOUGH we are at this moment con- 
fiderably nearer to the frontier G f China 
than to the fartheft limit of the Britljh domi¬ 
nions in Hindu ft cm, yet the firft ftep that we 
fhn.ll take in the philofophical journey which 
I propofe for your entertainment at the prefent 
meeting, will carry us to the utmoft verge of 
the habitable globe known to the belt geogra¬ 
phers of old Greece and Egypt ; beyond the 
boundary of whofe knowledge we ihall difeern, 
from the heights of the northern mountains, an 
Empire nearly equal in furface to a fquare ot 
fifteen degrees; an Empire, of which I do not 

P mean 
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mean to affign the precife limits, but which we 
may confider, for the purpoie of this Difler- 
tation, as embraced on two tides by Tartar/ 
and India , w r hile the ocean feparates its other 
iides from various yifiatick ides of great im¬ 
portance in the commercial fyftem of Europe ; 
annexed to that immenfe tradl of land is the 
peninfula of Corea, which a vaft oval bafon di¬ 
vides from Nifon or Japan ; a celebrated and 
imperial ifland, bearing in arts and in aims, in 
advantage of fituation, but not in felicitv of go- 
vernment, a pre-eminence among eaftern king¬ 
doms analogous to that of 'Britain among the 
nations of the weft. So many climates are in¬ 
cluded in lb prodigious an area, that while the 
principal emporium of China lies nearly under 
the tropiek, its metropolis enjoys the tempera¬ 
ture of Samarkand: Inch too is the diverlity of 
foil in its fifteen provinces, that, while fome 
of them are exquifitely fertile, richly culti¬ 
vated, and extremely populous, others are 
barren and rocky, dry and unfruitful, with 
plains as wild or mountains as rugged as anv in 
Scythia ; and thofie either wholly deferted, or 
peopled bv lavage hordes, who, if they be not 
ftill independent, have been very lately fubdued 
by the perfidy, rather than the valour, of a 
monarch, who has perpetuated his own breach 
of faith in a Chincje poem, of which I have leen 
s tranflation. 

The 
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The word China, concerning which I fhall 
offer fome new remarks, is well known to the 
people whom we call the ChineJ'e ; but they 
never apply it (I fpeak of the learned among 
them) to themtelves, or to their country : 
rhemfelves, according to Father Visdelou, 
they defcribe as the people, of Han, or of fome 
other illuilrious family, by the memory ofwhofe 
actions they flatter their national pride ; and 
their country they call C hum-cue, or the Central 
Kingdom , reprefentitig it in their fymbolical 
characters by a parallelogram exaftly bifefted : 
at other times they diftinguifh it by the words 
‘Tien-hia, or JVhat is under Heaven, meaning 
all that is valuable on Earth. Since they never 
name themfelves with moderation, they would 
have no right to complain, if they knew' that 
European authors have ever fpoken of them in 
the extremes of applauie or of cenfure : by 
fome they have been extolled as the oldefl: and 
the wifefl, as the molt learned and moft inge¬ 
nious, of nations ; whilft others have derided 
their pretentions to antiquity, condemned their 
government as abominable, and arraigned their 
manners as inhuman, without allowing them 
an element of fcience, or a tingle art, for which 
they have not been indebted to fome more an¬ 
cient and more civilized race of men. The 
truth perhaps lies, where we ufually find it, 

between 
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between the extremes ; but it is not my defign to 
accufe or to defend the Chincfe, to dep, efs or to 
aggrandize them : I fhall confine mylelf to the 
dilcufiion of a queffion connected with my 
former Dilcourfes, and far lefs eafy to be folved 
than any hitherto ffarted : “ Whence came 
“ the fingular people, who long had governed 
“ China , before they were conquered by the 
“ ‘Tartars ?" On this problem, the fblutioit 
of which has no concern, indeed, with our 
political or commercial intereffs, but a very 
material connection, if I miftake not, with in- 
terefls of a higher nature, four opinions have 
been advanced, and all rather peremptorily 
afierted, than fhrpcrtcd by argument and evi¬ 
dence. I 3 v a few writers it lias been urged, 
that the Cbhirjl aie an original ra.ee, who have 
dwelled for ages, if not from eternity, in the 
land winch they now poil'efj: by others, and 
chiefly by the million.' ries, it in aflerted, that they 
fpnmg from the fame fleck with the Hebrews 
and Arabs : a third allcrtiun is, that of the Arabs 
themielves, and of M. Pru vr, who hold it in¬ 
dubitable that they were originally Tartars 
dele: tiding in wild clans from the llccps cf 

Imans: and a iuinin, at lead as dogmatically 

s —* •/ 

ptonounced as any of the preceding, is that of 
the Bra/.mans, who decide, without allowing 
any apned from their decif on, that the Chinas 

(for 
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(for fo they are named in Bonfcrit) mere 
Hindus of the CJhotriya , or military, clad, 
who, abandoning the privileges of their tribe, 
rambled in different bodies to the north-ead of 
Bengal ; and forgetting by degrees the rites 
and religion of their ancedors, edablifhed fe- 
parate principalities, which were afterwards 
united in the plains and valleys which are 
now poffeded by them. If any one of the three 
lafl: opinions be juft, thefird of them mud: ne- 
ceffirily be rellnquiflied ; but of thofe three, 
the find cannot poffibly be fudained ; becaufe 
it reds on no firmer fupport than afoolifh re¬ 
mark, whether true orfalfe, that Sem, in Chi- 
nefe, means life and procreation ; and becaufe a 
tea-plant is not more different from a palm, 
than a Chinefe from an Arab : they are men, 
indeed, as the tea and the palm are vegetables ; 
but human l’agacity could not, I believe, dif- 
cover anv other trace of refemblanee between 
them. One of the Arabs , indeed, an account 
of whofe voyage to India and China has been 
trandated by Renaudot, thought the Chinefe 
not only handsomer (according to his ideas of 
beauty) than the Hindus , but even more like 
his own countrymen in features, habiliments, 
carriages, manners and ceremonies; and this 
may be true, without proving an adtual re- 
femblance between the Chinefe and Arabs, ex- 
P 3 ccpt 
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cept in drefs and complexion. The next opi¬ 
nion is more connected with that of the Brahy 
mans than M. Pahw, probably, imagined: 
for though he tells us exprefsly, that by Scy¬ 
thians he meant the lurks or Tartars, yet the 
dragon on the ftandard, and fome other pecu¬ 
liarities, from which he would infer a clear 
affinity between the old Tartars and the Chi¬ 
ne/}, belonged indubitably to thofie Scythians 
who are known to have been Goths ; and the 
Goths had manifeflly a common lineage with 
the, Hindus, if his own argument, in the Pre¬ 
face to his Refearches, on the fimilarity of 
language be, as all men agree it is, irrefra¬ 
gable. That the Chinefe were anciently of a 
Tartarian (lock, is a proportion, which I can¬ 
not other wile difiprovc for the prefent, than by 
infilling on the total dhiimilarity of thetwo races 
in manners and arts, particularly in the fine arts 
of imagination, which the Tartars, by their 
own account, never cultivated : belt if we fhew 
Prong grounds for believing that the fir ft Chi¬ 
nefe were actually of an Indian race, it will fol¬ 
low, that M. Pauw and Gar Arabs are tniftaken : 
it is to the diiluffion of this new, and, in my 
opinion, very intereftins: point, that I Hull con¬ 
fine the remainder of my Difcourfe. 

In the Sanfcrit Inftitutes of Civil and Reli¬ 
gious Duties, revealed, as the Hindus believe, 

by 
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by Menu, the foil of Brahma', we find the 
following curious paflage : “ Many families of 
“ the military clafs, having gradually aban- 
<£ doned the ordinances of the Feda, and 
“ the company of Brahmans , lived in a ftate 
4< of degradation ; as the people of Pundraca 
“ and Odra , thofe of Dravira and Cain - 
44 bcja , the Tiivatnts and Sacas, the Paradas 
“ and Pahlavas, the Chinas and fome other 
nations.” A full comment on this text 
would here be fuperfiuous ; but f nee the tef- 
timony of the Indian author, who, though 
certainly not a divine perfonage, was as cer¬ 
tainly a very ancient lawyer, moralilb, and hif- 
torian, is direft and politive, difnterelled and 
unfufpedled, it would, I think, decide the 
cjueftion before us, if we could be fure that 
the word China lignified a Chinefe, as all the 
Pandits , whom I have feparately confulted, 
affert with one voice : they afl'ure me, that 
the Chinas of Menu fettled in a fine country 
to the north-eaft of Gaur, and to the eaft of 
Camarilp and Nepal ; that they have long been, 
and ftill are, famed as ingenious artificers ; and 
that they had themfelves feen old Chinefe idols, 
which bore a manifefl relation to the primitive 
religion of India , before Buddha’s appear¬ 
ance in it. A well-informed Pandit fhewed 
Hie a Sanfcrit book in Cajhmirian letters, which, 

P 4 he 
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he faid, was revealed by Siva bimfcif, and 
entitled Saftifangama: he read to me a whole 
chapter of it on the heterodox opinions of the 
C/j ,nas, who were divided, fays the author, 
into near two hundred clans. I then laid before 
him a map of AJia; and when I pointed to 
Cajbm'.r , his own country, he infrantly placed 
his finger on the north-weftern provinces of 
China, where the Ch'nas, he faid, firft efta- 
biifhed themfelves ; but he added, that Mab'<~ 
china, which was alfo mentioned in his book, 
extended to the eaftern and fouthern oceans. 
I believe, nevorthelefs, that the Chinefe Em¬ 
pire, as we now call it, was not fotmed when 
the laws of Menu were collected ; and for this 
belief, fo repugnant to the general opinion, I 
atn bound to o.rer my heft reafons. If the 
outline of hiftcry and chronology for the laft 
two thou land years be correftly traced, (and 
we mu ft be hardy fcepticks to doubt it) the 
poems of Ca'li'da's werecompofed before the 
beginning of our era : now it is clear from in- 
ternal and external evidence, that the Rj-.mavan 
and Mahdbharat were coafderably older than 
the produftions of that poet; and it appears 
from the ftyle and metre of the Dhermfo-Soflra, 
revealed by Menu, that it was reduced to 
writing long before the age of Va'lmic or 
Vva'sa, the fecond of whom names it with 

applaufe : 
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spplaufe: we fhall not, therefore, be thought 
extravagant, if we place the compiler of thofe 
laws between a thoufand and fifteen hundred 
years before Christ ; efpecially as Buddha, 
whole age is pretty well afcertained, is not 
mentioned in them ; but in the twelfth cen¬ 
tury before our era, the Chinefc Empire was at 
leaf! in its cradle. This fact it is neccflary to 
prove ; and my firft witncTs is Confucius 
himfelf. I know to what keen fatiie I fhali 
expofe myfelf by citing that philolopher, after 
the bitter farcafms of M. Pauw againfl him 
and againfl the tranflarors of his mutilated, but 
valuable, works ; yet I quote, without fcruple, 
the book entitled Lu'n Yu', of which I pollefs 
the original with a verbal tranflation, and which 
1 know to be fufficiently authentick for my 
prefent purpofe: in the fecond part of it 
Con-fu-tsu declares, that “ although he, 
like otlier men, could relate, as mere leflons 
“ of morality, the hi dories of the firft and 
“ fecond imperial houfes, yet, for want of evi- 
“ dence, he could give no certain account of 
“ them.” Now, if the Chinefe themfelves 
do not even pretend, that any hiftorical mo¬ 
nument exifted, in the age of Confucius, 
preceding the rife of their third dvmftv about 
eleven hundred years before tire Chrijlian epoch, 
we may juftly conclude, that the reign of 
VuVaai was in the infancy of their Empire, 

which 
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which hardly grew to maturity till fome ages af¬ 
ter that prince ; and it has been afferted by very 
learned Europeans, that even of the third dv- 
na fly, which he has the fame of having raifed, no 
uniufpedled memorial can now be produced. 

It was not till the eighth century before the 
birth of Our Saviour, that a fmall kingdom was 
eredled in the province of Shen~s >, the capital 
of which flood nearly in the thirty-fifth degree 
of northern latitude, and about jive degrees to 
the weft of St-gan both the country and its 
metropolis were called Chin , and the dominion 
of its princes was gradually extended to the eaft 
and weft. A king of Chin, who makes a figure in 
the Shshndma among the allies of Afra'siya'b, 
was, I prefume, a fovereign of the country 
juft mentioned ; and the river of Chin, which 
the poet frequently names as the limit of his 
eaftern geography, feemsto have been the Tel low 
Rk ■cr, which the Chinefe introduce at the be¬ 
ginning ot their fabulous annals. I fhould be 
tempted to expatiate on io curious a fubjeft ; 
but the prefent occalion allows nothing fuper- 
fluous, and permits me onlv to add, that Man- 
gtkha/n died in the middle of the thirteenth 
century, before the city of Chin, which was 
afterwards taken by Kublai; and that the poets 
of Iran perpetually allude to the diftricts around 
it which they celebrate, with Chegli and Kho- 
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ten, for a number of mulk-animals roving on 
their hills. The territory of Chin, fo called 
by the old Hindus, by the Per flans, and by the 
Chtnefe (while the Greeks and Arabs were 
obliged, by their defective articulation, to mif- 
call it Sill), gave its name to a race of Emperors, 
whofe tyranny made their memory fo unpopu¬ 
lar, that the modern inhabitants of China hold 
the word in abhorrence, and ipeak of them- 
felves as the people of a milder and more vir¬ 
tuous dynafty ; but it is highly probable that 
the whole nation defeended from the Chinas of 
Menu, and mixing with the Tartars , by 
whom the plains of Ihnan and the more 
fouthern provinces were thinly inhabited, 
formed by degrees the race of men whom we 
now fee in pofleflion of the nobleft empire in 
Aft a. 

In fupport of an opinion, which I offer as the 
refult of long and anxious inquiries, I fhould 
regularly proceed to examine the language and 
letters, religion and philolbphy, of the prefent 
Chinefe , and lubjoin fome remarks on their an¬ 
cient monuments, on their fcience, and on their 
arts, both liberal and mechanical : but their 
fpoken language , not having been preferved by 
the ufual fvmbols of articulate found-, mull 
have been for many ages in a continual flux ; 
their letters , if we may fo call them, are 
merely the fvmbols of ideas ; their popular 
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religion was imported from India in an age 
comparatively modern ; and their philofophv 
feems yet in fo rude a ltare, as hardly to deferve 
the appellation : they have no ancient monuments , 
from which their origin can he traced even by 
plauhble conjecture ; their faiences are wholly 
exotick , and their mechanical arts have nothing 
jn them charadteriffic of a particular family ; 
nothing which any let of men, in a country fa 
highly favoured by nature, might not h..ve dif- 
covered and improved. They have, indeed, 
both national mulic and national poetry, and 
both of them beautifully patbetick ; but of 
painting, fculpture, or architecture, as arts of 
imagination, they feern (like other Ejiaticks') 
to have no idea, in fiend, therefore, of enlarg¬ 
ing feparately on each of thole heads, 1 dial] 
briefly enquire, how far the literature and re¬ 
ligious practices of China confirm oroppofe the 
proportion which I have advanced. 

The declared and fixed opinion of M. de 
C o lev: r , on the fu eject b fore us, is nearly 
conn.cted %. ith that of the Brahmans : he main¬ 
tains, that the Chine fe were emigrants from 
"Egypt ; and the lie '.piiuns, or Ethiopians (for 
they were clearly the lame people), had indubi¬ 
tably a comm' n c-rig’n with the old natives of 
1 :: i.r, as the affinit ■ of their language', and of 
their in ilr notion'-, hath religious and political, 
fully evinces; but that Cl inn was peopled a few 
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centuries before our era by a colony from the 
banks of the Nile, though neither Perjians nor 
Arabs, ‘Tartars nor Hindus ever heard of fuch 
an emigration, is a paradox, which the bare 
authority even of fo learned a man cannot fup- 
port ; and iince reafon grounded on fafts can 
alone decide fuch a question, we have a right to 
demand clearer evidence and ftronger arguments 
than any that he has adduced. The hierogly- 
phicks of Egvpt bear, indeed, a Ifrong refem- 
blance to the mythological fculptures and paint¬ 
ings of India, but feem wholly diffimilar to 
the fymbolical iyftem of the Chinefe, which 
might eatily have been invented (as they albert) 
by an individual, and might very naturally have 
been contrived by the firft Ch'.nas, or out-call 
Hindus, w T bo either never knew, or had for¬ 
gotten, the alphabetical characters of their 
wifer anceftors. As to the table and bull of 
Isis, they feem to be given up as modern 
forgeries; but, if they were indifputably ge¬ 
nuine, they would be nothing to the purpole ; 
for the letters on the bull appear to have been 
dcligned as alphabetical ; and the fabricator of 
them (if'they really were fabricated in Europe) 
was uncommonly happy, iince two or three of 
them are exafllv the lame with thole on a metal 
pillar yet handing in the north of India. In 
Eg vpt, if we can rely on the teftimony of the 
Greeks , who ftudied no language but their own, 

there 
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there were two lets of alphabetical character's J 
the one popular, like the various letters ufed in 
our Indian provinces; and the other facer dotalj 
like the Dtvanagar), efpecially that form of it 
which we fee in the Veda: belides which, they 
had two forts of fdcredfculpture ; the one Am¬ 
ple, like the figures of Buddha and the three 
Ra'mas ; and the other allegorical, like the 1 
images of Gane'sA, or ’Divine Wifdom , and 
IsaW, or Nature, with all their emblematical 
accompaniments : but the real char after of the 
Chinejc appears wjiolly diftinft from any Egyp¬ 
tian writing, either myflerious or popular ; and 
as to the fancy of M. he Guignes, that the 
complicated fymbols of China were at firft no 
more than Phenician monograms, let us hope, 
that he has abandoned fo Avild a conceit, which 
he ftarted probably with no other view than to 
difplay his ingenuity and learning,- 
We have ocular proof, that the few radical 
characters of the Chinefe were originally (like, 
our aftronomical and chvmical fvmbols) the 
pictures or out-lines of vilible objects, or figu¬ 
rative ligns for fimple ideas, which they have 
multiplied by the molt ingenious combinations 
and the livelieft metaphors ; but as the fyftem 
is peculiar, I believe, to themielves and the Ja - 
panefe, it would be idle and oflentatious to enlarge 
on it at prefent ; and, for the reafons already 
intimated, it neither corroborates nor weakens 

the 
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the opinion which I endeavour to fupport. 
The lame may as truly be laid of their fpoken 
language ; for, independently of its conftant 
iluduation during a feries of ages, it has the 
peculiarity of excluding four or five founds 
which other nations articulate, and is clipped 
into monolyllables, even when the ideas ex- 
prefled by them, and the written fymbols for 
thofe ideas, are very complex. This hasarifen, 

I fuppofe, from the lingular habits of the peo¬ 
ple ; for though their common tongue be lo 
muficallv accented as to form a kind of recitative, 
yet it wants thofe grammatical accents, with¬ 
out which all human tongues would appear mo- 
nolyllabick : thus Amita , with an accent on 
the fir ft: lyllable, means, in the Sanfcrit lan¬ 
guage, immeafurable ; and the natives of Ben¬ 
gal pronounce it Omito ; but when the reli¬ 
gion of Buddha, the fon of M. yd, was carried 
hence into China, the people ot that country, 
unable to pronounce the name of their new 
Cod, called him Foe, the Ion of Move, and 
divided his epithet Amita into three lyllables 
O-mi-to, annexing to them certain ideas of . 
their own, and exprefting them in writing by 
three diftindt lymb.ds. We may judge from 
this inftance, whether a companion of their 
fooken tongue with tire dialedts of other na- 
fions can lead to any certain conclufion as to 
their origin ; yet the inftance which I have 

given 
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given fupplies ire with an argument from 
analogy, which I produce as conjectural only, 
but which appears more plaufible the oftcner I 
confider it. The Buddha of the Hindus is un- 
queftionably the Foe of China ; but the great- 
progenitor of the Chinefe is alfo named by them 
Fo-m, where the fecond monolyllable fignifies, 
it leems, a Victim : now the anccdor of that 
military tribe whom the Hindus call the Chan- 
dravnnfa , or children of the Moon, was, ac- 
con ing to their Purfmas or legends, Buddha, 
or the genius of the planet Mercury , from 
whom, in the fifth degree, defcended a prince 
named Druiiya ; whom his father Yaya'ti 
lent in exile to the eaft of Hindujlan, with this 
imp-ecation, “ May thy progeny be ignorant of 
“ the VedaV ’ The name of the banifned prince 
could not be pronounced by the modern Chi- 
nefe ; and though I dare not conjecture, that 
the lad fyllable of it has been changed into 
Yao, I may neverthelefs obferve, that Yao 
was the fifth in delcent from Fo-hi, or at lead 
the fifth mortal in the drd imperial dynady; 
that all Chtnefe hidory before him is confidered, 
by the Chine fe themfelves, as poetical or fabu¬ 
lous; that his father Tr -co, like the Indian king 
Yaya'ti, was the fird prince who married fc- 
veral women ; and that Fo-hi, the head of 
their race, appeared, fay the Chincfe, in a pro¬ 
vince of the wed, and held his court in the ter¬ 
ritory 
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ritorv of Chin, where the rovers mentioned 
by the India legiflator are fuppofed to have 
fettled. Another circumfhmce in the parallel 
is very remarkable : according to Father De 
.Premare, in his Trait on Chinefe Mythology, 
the mother of Fo-hi was the daughter of 
Heaven, furnamed Flower-loving ; and as the 
nymph was walking alone on the bank of a 
river with a fimilar name, flic found herfelf on 
a fudden encircled by a rainbow ; ibon after 
which fhe became pregnant, and at the end of 
twelve years was delivered of a foil radiant as 
herfelf, who, among other titles, had that of 
Sub, or Star of the Tear. Now, in the my¬ 
thological fyftem of the Hindus, the nymph 
Ro'hini', who prefides over the fourth lunar 
manfion, was the favourite milbrefs of So'ma, 
or the Moon, among whole numerous epithets, 
we find Cumudaney'aca, or delighting in a Ipe- 
cies of water-flower, that blofloms at night; 
and their offspring was Budha, regent of a 
planet, and called alfo, from the names of his 
parents* RauHinf/ya or Saumya. It is true, 
that the learned Miffionary explains the word 
Sub by Jupiter ; but an exact refemblance 
between two fuch fables could not have been 
expected ; and it is fufficient f>r mv purpole 
that they feem to have a familv likenefs. The 
God Budiia, fay the Indians, married Iea', 
Q whole 
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whofe father was preferred in a miraculous ark 
from an univerfal deluge: now, although I 
cannot infill: with confidence, that the rain¬ 
bow in the Chinefe fable alludes to the Mofaick 
narrative of the Flood, nor build any folid ar¬ 
gument on the divine perfonage Niu-va, of 
whofe character, and even of whofe lex, the 
hiftorians of China fpeak very doubtfully; I 
may, neverthelefs, allure you, after full en¬ 
quiry and conlideration, that the Chinefe , like 
the Hindus, believe this earth to have been 
wholly covered with water, which, in works 
of undifputed authenticity, they defcribe as 
flowing abundantly, then fubjiding, and fepa - 
rating the higher from the lower age of mankind ; 
that the divifon of time, from which their poe¬ 
tical hillory begins, juft preceded the appeai'- 
ance of Fo-hi on the mountains of Chin, but 
that the great inundation, in the reign of Yao, 
was either confined to the low-lands of his 
kingdom, if the whole account of it be not a 
fable, or if it contain any allufion to the Flood 
of Noah, has been ignorantly mifplaced by 
the Chinefe Annalifts. 

The importation of a new religion into 
China, in the firft century of our Era, muft 
lead us to fuppofe, that the former lyftem, 
whatever it was, had been found inadequate to 
the purpole of refraining the great body of the 
people from thofe offences againft confidence 

and 
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and virtue which the civil power could not 
reach; and it is hardly pofiible that, without 
fuch reftri&ions, any government could long 
have fubfifted with felicity ; for no government 
can long fubfifi: without equal juftice, and juf- 
tice cannot be adminiftered without the fandlions 
of religion. Of the religious opinions enter¬ 
tained by Confucius and his followers we 
may glean a general notion from the fragments 
of their works tranflated by Couplet : they 
profefled a firm belief in the Supreme God, 
and gave a demonftration of his Being, and of 
his Providence, from the exquifite beauty and 
perfection of the celeftial bodies, and the won¬ 
derful order of nature in the whole fabrick of 
the vifible world. From this belief they de¬ 
duced a fyftem of Ethicks, which the philofo- 
pher fums up in a few words at the clofe of the 
hunyu : “ He,” fays Confucius, “ who 

“ (hall be fully perfuaded, that the Lord of 
“ Heaven governs the Univerfe, who (hall in 
“ all things chufe moderation, who (hall per- 
“ fe£Uy know his own fpecies, and fo a£t 
“ among them, that his life and manners may 
“ conform to his knowledge of God and Man, 
“ may be truly faid to difcharge all the duties of 
“ a fage, and to be far exalted above the com- 
t( mon herd of the human race.” But fuch 
a religion and fuch morality could never have 

2 been 
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been general; and we find, that the people of 
China had an ancient fyftcm of ceremonies and 
fuperfiitions, which the government and the 
philofophers appear to have encouraged, and 
which has an apparent affinity with fome parts 
of the oldeft Indian worfhip : they believe in 
the agency of genii, or tutelary fpirits, pre- 
■iidins: over the liars and the clouds, over lakes 
and rivers, mountains, valleys, and woods, over 
certain regions and towns, overall the elements 
(of which, like the Hindus , they reckon five), 
and particularly over fire , the moll brilliant of 
them : to thofe deities they offered victims on 
high places; and the following paflage from 
the Shi-cin, or Book of Odes , is very much in 
the ftyle of the Brahmans : “ Even they who 
“ perform a facrifice with due reverence can- 
“ not perfectly allure themlelves, that the di- 
<c vine fpirits accept their oblations ; and far 
44 lefs can they who adore the Gods with lan* 

“ guor and oi'citancy clearly perceive their 
44 lac red illapfes,” 

These are imperfect traces indeed, but they 
are traces of ail affinity between the religion of 
Menu and that of the Chimis, whom he names 
among the spoliates from it. M. Le Gen* 
til, obierved, he lays, a llrong refemblance 
between the funeral rites of the Chinefc 
and the Sraddha of the Hindus ; and M. 
Baillv, after a learned inveffigation, 

concludes 
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concludes, that “ even the puerile and abfurd 
ftories of the Chinefe fabulifts contain a rem- 
“ nantof ancient Indian hiftory, with a faint 
4 ‘ iketch of the firft Hindu ages.” 

As the Bauddhas, indeed, were Hindus , it 
may naturally be imagined, that they carried 
into China many ceremonies praClifed in their 
owti country; but the Bauddhas pofuively for-; 
bad the immolation of cattle; yet we know, 
that various animals, even bulls and men, were 
anciently facrif ced by the Chinefe ; befides 
which we difcover many lingular marks of re¬ 
lation between them and the old Hindus: as in 
the remarkable period of four hundred and 
thirty-two thoujand, and the cycle of Jixtv t 
years ; in the predilection for the myflical num¬ 
ber nine ; in many ft milar fails and great 
feftivals, efpecially at the folilices and equi¬ 
noxes ; in the juft mentioned obfequies, con- 
filing of rice and fruits, offered to the manes 
of their anceilors ; in the dread of dying child- 
lefs, left fuch offering ihould be intermitted ; 
and, perhaps, in their common abhorrence of 
red objeCls, which the Indians carried ib far, 
that Menu himfelf, where he allows a Brah¬ 
man to trade, if he cannot otherwife fupport 
life, abfolutely forbids “ his trafficking in any 
“ fort of red cloths, whether linen or woollen, 
qr made of woven bark, 5 ' 

0.3 
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All the circumstances which have been 
mentioned under the two heads of literature 
and religion feem collectively to prove (as far as 
fuch a queftion admits proof) that the Chinefe 
and Hindus were originally the fame people ; but 
having been feparated near four thoufand years, 
have retained few Strong features of their an¬ 
cient confanguinity, efpecially as the Hindus 
have preferved their old language and ritual, 
while the Chinefe very foon loft both ; and the 
Hindus have constantly intermarried among 
themfelves, while the Chinefe , by a mixture 
of Tartarian blood from the time of their firSt 
establishment, have at length formed a race 
diSlinCt in appearance both from Indians and 
Tartars. 

A similar diversity has arifen, I believe, 
from fimilar caufes, between the people of 
China and Japan; in the fecond of which na¬ 
tions we have now, or foon Shall have, as cor¬ 
rect and as ample inStruCtion as can poffibly be 
obtained without a perfeCt acquaintance with 
the Chinefe characters. 

Kempfer has taken from M. Titsingh the 
honour of being the firSt, and he from Kemp¬ 
fer that of being the only European., who, 
by a long refidence in Japan , and a familiar in- 
tercourfe with the principal natives of it, has 
been able to colled authentic materials for the 

natural 
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natural and civil hiftory of a country fee hided, 
as the Romans ufed to fay of our own Ifland, 
from the rejl of the World. The works of 
thofe illuftrious travellers will confirm and em- 
bellifh each other; and when M. Titsingh 
fhall have acquired a knowledge of Chinefe , to 
which a part of his leifure in “Java will be de¬ 
voted, his precious collection of books in that 
language, on the laws and revolutions, the na¬ 
tural productions, the arts, manufactures, and 
fciences, of 'Japan, will be in his hands an 
inexhauftible mine of new and important in¬ 
formation. Both he and his predecellor aflert 
with confidence, and I doubt not with truth, 
that the Japanefe would refent, as an infult on 
their dignity, the bare fuggeftion of their de- 
feent from the Chinefe , whom they furpafs in 
feveral of the mechanical arts, and, what is of 
greater confequence, in military fpirit; but 
they do not, I underhand, mean to deny, that 
they are a branch of the fame ancient hem with 
the people of China ; and, were that fad ever 
fo warmly contefted by them, it might be 
proved by an invincible argument, if the pre¬ 
ceding part of this Difcourfe, on the origin of 
the Chinefe , be thought to contain juft reafoning. 

In the firft place, it feems inconceivable, 
that the Japanefe , who never appear to have 
been conquerors or conquered, ihould have 
0^4. adopted 
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adopted the whole lyflcm of Chineje literature 
with all its inconveniences and intricacies, if an 
immemorial connexion had not lublifled be¬ 
tween the two nations ; or, in other words, if 
the bold and ingenious race who peopled Japan 
in the middle of the thirteenth century before 
Christ, and about fix hundred years after¬ 
wards eflablifhed their monarchy, had not 
carried with them the letters and learning 
which they and the Lhinefe had pofiefied in 
common ; but my principal argument is, that 
the Hindu or Egyptian idolatry has prevailed 
in Japan from the earlieft ages ; and among the 
idols worlhipped, according to Kempfer, in 
that country before the innovations of Sa'cya 
or Buddha, whom the Japanefe alio cal| 
Axiida, we find many of thole which we fee 
every day in the temples of Bengal ; particu¬ 
larly the Gcddejs with many arms , reprefenting 
the powers of nature, in Egypt named Isis, 
and here Isa'ni' or Isi% whole image, as it ig 
exhibited by the German traveller, all the Brah¬ 
mans to whom I Hie wed it immediately recog¬ 
nized with a mixture of pleaiure and enthufiafm. 
It is veiy true, thatthe Chineje differ widely from 
the natives of Japan in their vernacular dia¬ 
lects, in external manners, and perhaps in the 
ilrength cf their mental faculties; but as wide 
a difference is obfiervable among all the nations 

of 
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of the Gothic family ; and we might account 
even for a greater difiimilarity, by confidering 
the number of ages during which the fever4 
fwarms have been feparated from the great 
Indian hive, to which they primarily belonged. 

The modern Japanefe gave Kempfer the 
idea of polifhed Iartars ; and it is reafonable 
to believe, that the people of Jap n , who were 
originally Hindus of the martial clafs, and ad¬ 
vanced farther ea ft ward than the Chinas, have, 
like them, infenfibly changed their features 
and characters by intermarriages with various 
’Tartarian tribes, whom they found loofely 
fcattered over their iiles, or who afterwards 
fixed their abode in them. 

Having now (hewn, in five Difcourfes, that 
the Arabs and Tartars were originally oiftinct 
races, while the Hindus, Chinefe and Japanefe, 
proceeded from another ancient ftem, and that 
all the three ftems may be traced to Iran, as to 
a common centre, from which it is highly pro¬ 
bable, that they diverged in various directions 
about four thoufand years ago, I may feem to 
have accomplifhed my defign of inveftigating 
the crigiti of the Afiatick nations; but the 
queftions which I undertook to difcufs are not 
yet ripe for a ftrift analytical argument; and it 
will firft be neceftary to examine with fcrupu- 
lous attention all the detached or infulated races 

of 
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of men, who either inhabit the borders of 
India , Arabia , Tart ary, Perjia, and China , or 
are interfperfed in the mountainous and uncul¬ 
tivated parts of thole ex ten five regions. 

To this examination I fhall, at our next An¬ 
nual Meeting, allot an entire Difcourfe; and 
if, after all our inquiries, no more than three 
primitive races can be found, it will be a fubfe- 
quent confideration, whether thofe three flocks 
had one common root, and, if they had, by 
what means that root was preferved amid the 
violent fhocks which our whole globe appears 
evidently to have fuftained. 


D IS- 
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DISSERTATION VIII. 

REMARKS. 

ON THE 

ISLAND 

o r 

HINZUAN or JOHANNA. 


JflNZ VAN (a name which has been gra¬ 
dually corrupted into Anzuamc, Anjuan , 
Jnanny , and Johanna ) has been governed about 
two centuries by a colony oiArabs, and exhibits 
a curious inftance of the flow approaches towards 
civilization which are made by a fmall commu¬ 
nity, with many natural advantages, but with 
few means of improving them. An account of 
this African ifland, in which we hear the 
language and fee the manners of Arabia , may 
neither be uninterefling in itfelf, nor foreign to 
the objects of enquiry propofed at the inftitution 
of out Society. 

Ok 
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On Monday the 28th of July 1783, after 
a voyage in the Crocodile of ten weeks and 
two days from the rugged illands of Cape Verd , 
our eyes were delighted with a profpect fo 
beautiful, that neither a painter nor a poet could 
perfectly reprefent it, and fo cheering to us, 
that itcan juftly be conceived by fuch only as 
have been in our pieceding fituation. It was 
the fun riling in full Iplendour on the ifle of 
I,Jayata (as the feamen called it), which we 
had joyfully diftinguifhed the preceding alter- 
noon by the height of its peak, and which now 
appeared at no great diftance from the windows 
of our cabin; while Hinzuan, for which we 
had fo long panted, was plainly dilcerniblc 
a-head, where its high lands prelented them- 
felves with remarkable boldncfs. The weather 
was fair; the water fmooth; and a gentle 
breeze drove us eafily before dinner-time round 
a rock, on which the Brilliant flruck juft a year 
before, into a commodious road *, where wc 
dropped our anchor early in the evening : we 
had leen Mohila , another lifter ifland, in the 
courie of the dav. 

j 

The frigate was prefently furrounded with 
canoes, and the deck foon crowded with na¬ 
tives of all ranks, from the high-born chief, 
who w a fired linen, to the half-naked flave, 

* I/at. la-. 10. 47". S. Long. 44°. 25' 5'. E. by the 

alter, 

who 
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who only paddled. Moft of them had letters 
of recommendation from EngHjJ.vnjn, which 
none of them were able to read, though they 
fpoke Englijh intelligibly; and fome appeared 
"vain of titles which our countrymen had 
given them in play, according to their fup- 
pofed Nations; v'e had lords, dukes, and 
princes on board, foliciting our cufiom, and 
importuning us for prefents. In fact, they were 
too fenfble to be proud of empty founds, but 
iuftly imagined, that thole ridiculous titles 
would ferve as marks of diftinCtion, and, by 
attracting notice, procure for them fomething 
fubftantial. The only men of real confequence 
in the ifland, whom we faw before we landed, 
were the Governor Abdullah, fecond coufin 
to the King, and his brother Alwi', with their 
feveralfons; all of whom will again be parti* 
cularly mentioned : they under flood Ar (thick , 
feemed zealots in the Mohammedan faith, and 
admired my copies of the Alkoran ; fome verfes 
of which they read, whilft Alwi' perilled the 
opening of another Arabian manufeript, and 
explained it in Evgll/h more accurately than 
could have been expected. 

The next morning fhewed us the ifland in 
all its beauty ; and the lccne was fo diverfified, 
that a didindt view of it could hardly have been 
exhibited by the belt pencil : you mulr, there¬ 
fore, be fatisfied wtth a mere deferiptien, writ¬ 
ten 
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ten on the very fpot, and compared attentively 
with the natural land (cape. We were at an¬ 
chor in a fine bay, and before us was a vaft am¬ 
phitheatre, of which you may form a general 
notion by picturing in your minds a multitude 
of hills infinitely varied in fize and figure, and 
then fuppofing them to be thrown together, 
with a kind of artlefs fymmetry, in all imagi¬ 
nable pofitions. The back ground was a feries 
of mountains, one of which is pointed, near 
half a mile perpendicularly high from the level 
of the fea, and little more than three miles 
from the Ihore : all of them were richly clothed 
with wood, chiefly fruit-trees, of an exquifite 
verdure. I had feen many a mountain of a 
ftupendous height in Wales and Swifferland, 
but never faw one before, round the bofom of 
which the clouds were almofl: continually rol¬ 
ling, while its green fummit rofe flourithing above 
them, and received from them an additional 
brightnefs. Next to this diftant range of hills 
was another tier, part of which appeared 
charmingly verdant, and part rather barren ; 
but the contrail: of colours changed even this 
nakednefs into a beauty: nearer ftill were in¬ 
numerable mountains, or rather cliffs, which 
brought down their verdure and fertility quite 
to the beach ; fo that every lhade of green, the 
fweetefl: of colours, was difplayed at one view 

b r 
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by land and by water. But nothing conduced 
more to the variety of this enchanting profpedt 
than the many rows of palm-trees, efpecially 
the tall and graceful Areca’s, on the Ihores, in 
the valleys, and on the ridges of hills, where 
one might almofl: fuppofe them to have been 
planted regularly by delign. A more beautiful 
appearance can fearce be conceived, than fuch 
a number of elegant palms in fuch a lituation, 
with luxuriant tops, like verdant plumes, placed 
at j'uft intervals, and fhewing between them 
part of the remoter landfcape, while they lefc 
the red; to be fupplied by the beholder’s imagi¬ 
nation. The town of Matfamudo lay on our 
left, remarkable at a dilfance for the tower of 
the principal Mofque, which was built by 
Hali'mah, a Queen of theifland, from whom 
the prefent King is defeended : a little on our 
right was a fmall town, called Bantam. Neither 
the territory of Nice , with its olives, date- 
trees, and cyprelies, nor the illes of Hires , 
with their delightful orange-groves, appeared 
fo charming to me as the view from the road of 
Hinzuan ; which, neverthelefs, is far furpalfed, 
as the Captain of the Crocodile allured us, by 
many of the illands in the fouthern ocean. If life 
were not too Ihort for the complete difcharge of 
all our refpe&ive duties, publick and private, 
and for the acquilition even of neceflary know¬ 
ledge 
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ledge in any degree of perfection, with ho\V 
much pleafure and improvement might a great 
part of it be {pent in admiring the beauties of 
this wonderful orb, and contemplating the na¬ 
ture of man in all its varieties ! 

We battened to tread on firm land, to which 
we had been io long dilufed, and went on fhore, 
after breakfaft, to fee the town, and return the 
Governor’s viiit. As we walked, attended by a 
crowd of natives, I furprized them by reading 
aloud an Ar abide inlcription over the gate of a 
Mofque, and ftill more, when I entered it, by 
explaining four fentences, which were written 
very distinctly on the wall, fignifying, “ that 
“ the world was given us for our own edifica- 
“ tion, not for the purpofe of railing fump- 
“ tuous buildings; life, for the dilcharge of 
“ moral and religious duties, not for pleafurable 
“ indulgences; wealth, to be liberally be- 
“ flowed, not avaricioufly hoarded ; and learn- 
“ ing to produce good actions, not emptv dif- 
“ pute-.” We could not but relpedt the 
temple even of a falle prophet, in which we 
found fuch excellent morsiitv ; we law nothing 
better among the Romi/a trumperv in the 
church at Madera. 

When we came to Ardlllah’s boufe, 
we were conducted through a fmall court-yard 
into an open room, on each lide of which was- 
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a large and convenient fofa, and above it a high 
bed-place in a dark recefis, over which a chintz 
Counterpane hung down from the ceiling : this 
is the general form of the belt rooms in the 
ifland ; and moft of the tolerable houles have a 
limilar apartment on the oppofite fide of the 
court, that there may be at all hours a place in 
the lhade for dinner or for repofe. We were 
entertained with ripe dates from Yemen , and 
the milk of cocoa-nuts; but the heat of the 
room, which feemed accefiible to all who chofe 
to enter it, and the fcent of mufk or civet, 
with which it was perfumed, foon made us de- 
firous of breathing a purer air ; nor could I be 
detained long by the Arabick manufcripts 
which the Governor produced, but which ap¬ 
peared of little ufe, and confequently of no 
value, except to fuch as love mere curiofities : 
one of them, indeed, relating to the penal law 
of the Mohammedans, I would gladly have 
purchafedatajuftprice ; but he knew not what 
to afk, and I knew that better books on that fub- 
jed might be procured in Bengal. He then 
offered me a black boy for one of my Alkorans, 
and prefled me to barter an Indian drefs, which 
he had feeu on board the fhip, for a cow and calf; 
the golden flippers attraded him mofl, fince his 
wife, he laid, would like to wear them ; and 
for that reafon I made him a prefent of them ; 

R but 
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but had dedined the book and the robe for his 
luperior. No high opinion could be formed of 
Sayyad Abdullah, who feemed very eaeer 
for gain, and very fervile where he expected it. 

Our next vilit was to Shaikh Sa'lim, the 
King’s elded fon ; and if we had feen him drib, 
the {fate of civilization in Hinzuan would have 
appeared at its lowed: ebb; the word: EngliJJ) 
hackney in the word: dable is better lodged, 
and looks more princely than this heir ap¬ 
parent ; but though his mien and apparel were 
extremely favage, yet allowance (hould have 
been made for his illnefs, which, as we after¬ 
wards learned, was an abfcefs in the fpleen, a 
diforder not uncommon in that country, and 
frequently cured, agreeably to the Arabian 
practice, by the a&ual cautery. lie was in- 
cedantly chewing pieces of the Areca-nut with 
{hell-lime ; a cuftora borrowed, I fuppole, fiom 
the Indians , who greatly improve the com- 
pofition with fpices and betel-leaves, to which 
they formerly added camphor : all the natives 
of rank chewed it, but not, I think, to fo great 
an excels. Prince Sa'lim from time to time 
gazed at himfelf with complacency in a piece 
of broken looking-glads, which was glued on a 
ifnall board, a fpecimen of wretcbednefs which 
we obftrved in no other houle ; but many cir- 
cumdances convinced us that the apparently 

low 
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low condition of his Royal Highnefs, who 
was not on bad terms with his father, and 
feemednot to want authority, proceeded wholly 
from his avarice. His brother Hamdtjllah, 
who generally refides in the town of Domini , 
has a very different character, being efteemed a 
man of worth, good fenfe, and learning: he 
had come the day before to Matfe.mido, on hear¬ 
ing that an Englijh frigate was in the road ; and 
I having gone out for a few minutes to read an 
Arabick infcription, found him on my return 
devouring a manufcript, which I had left with 
fome of the company. He is a Kadi or Mo¬ 
hammedan judge; and as he feemed to have 
more knowledge than his countrymen, I was 
extremely concerned that I had fo little conver- 
fation with him; The King, Shaikh Ahmed, 
has a younger fon, named Abdullah, whofe 
ufual refidence is in the town of Warn, which 
he feldom leaves, as the ftate of his health is 
very infirm. Since the fucceffion to the title 
and authority of Sultan is not unalterably fixed 
in one line, but requires confirmation by the 
Chiefs of the ifland, it is not improbable that 
they may hereafter be conferred on Prince 
Hamdullah. 

A little beyond the hole in which Sa'liM 
received us, was his Haratn , or the apartment 
of his women, which he permitted us all to fee, 

R a not 
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not through politenefs to Grangers, as we 
believed at firft, but, as I learned afterwards 
from his own lips, in expectation of a prefent: 
we faw only two or three miferable creatures 
with their heads covered, while the favourite, 
as we fuppofed, flood behind a coarfe curtain, 
and fhewed her ankles under it loaded with 
filver rings ; which, if fhe was capable of re¬ 
flection, lhe muft have confidered as glittering 
fetters rather than ornaments ; but a rational 
being would have preferred the condition of a 
wild beaft, expofed to perils and hunger in a 
foreft, to the fplendid mifery of being wife or 
miftrefs to Sa'lim. 

Before we returned, Alwi' was defirous of 
fhewing me his books; but the day was too 
far advanced, and I promifed to vilit him fomc 
other morning. The Governor, however, pre¬ 
vailed on us to fee his place in the country, 
where he invited us to dine the next day : the 
walk was extremely pleafant from the town to 
the fide of a rivulet, which formed in one part 
a fmall pool very convenient for bathing, and 
thence, through groves and alleys, to the foot 
of a hill ; but the dining-room was little better 
than an open barn, and was recommended only 
by the coolnefs of its (hade. Abdullah would 
accompany us on our return to the fhip, toge¬ 
ther with two Mufti's, who (poke Arabick in¬ 
differently. 
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differently, and feemed eager to fee all my ma- 
nufcripts; but they were very moderately 
learned, and gazed with ftupid wonder on a fine 
copy of the Hamjjah and on other collections 
of ancient poetry. 

Early the next morning a black meflenger, 
with a tawney lad as his interpreter, came from 
Prince Sa'lim ; who, having broken his per- 
fpective-glafs, wifhed to procure another by 
purchafe or barter: a polite anfwer was re¬ 
turned, and fteps taken to gratify his wifhes. 
As we on our part exprefled a defire to vifit the 
King at Domon'i , the Prince’s meflenger told us, 
that his matter would, no doubt, lend us pa¬ 
lanquins (for there was not an horfe in the 
ifland), and order a fufficient number of his 
vaflals to carry us, whom we might pay for 
their trouble, as we thought juft: we com- 
miffioned him, therefore, to alk that favour, 
and begged that all might be ready for our ex- 
curfion before fun-rife, that we might efcape 
the heat of the noon, which, though it was 
the middle of winter, we had found excefllve. 
The boy, whofe name was Combo Madi/ 
ftaid with us longer than his companion : there 
was fomething in his look fo ingenuous, and in 
his broken Englijb fo Ample, that we en¬ 
couraged him to continue his innocent prattle. 
Pie wrote and read Arabick tolerably well, and 

R 3 fet 
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let down at my defire the names of feveral towns 
in the illand, which, BefirA told me, was pro¬ 
perly called Hifiziuin. The fault of begging 
for whatever he liked, he had in common with 
the Governor and other nobles ; but hardly in a, 
greater degree : his firA petition for fome laven¬ 
der-water was readily granted ; andafmall bottle 
of it was fo acceptable to him, that, if we had 
buffered him, he would have killed our feet: 
but it was not for himfelf that he rejoiced fo 
extravagantly; he told us, with tears ftarting 
from his eyes, that his mother would be pleafed 
with it, and the idea of her pleafure leerned to 
fill him with rapture : never did I fee filial af- 
feftion more warmly felt, or more tenderly 
and, in my opinion, unaffeftedly exprefled 5 
yet this boy was not a favourite of the officers, 
who thought him artful. His mother’s name, 
he faid, was Fa'tima ; and he impor¬ 
tuned us to vifit her; conceiving, I fuppoie, 
that all mankind mud love and admire her ; 
wepromified to gratify him ; and, having made 
him feveral prefents, permitted him to return. 
As he reminded me of Aladdin in the Ara¬ 
bian tale, I defigned to give him that name in a 
recommendatory letter, which he prefled me 
to write, inffead of St. Domingo, as fome 
FMropean vifitor had ridiculoufly called him ; 
but, fince the allufion would not have been ge¬ 
nerally ' 
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nerally known, and fince the title of AlattlcTtn , 
or Eminence in Faith, might have offended his 
iiiperiors, I thought it advifeable for him to 
keep his African name. 

A very indifferent dinner was prepared for 
us at thehoufe of the Governor, whom ue did 
not fee the whole day, as it was the beginning 
of Ramadan, the Mohammedan Lent , and he 
was engaged in his devotions, or made them 
his excufe ; but his eldefi fon fat by us, while 
vve dined, together with Musa, who was em¬ 
ployed, jointly with his brother Husain, as 
purveyor to the Captain of the frigate. 

Having obferved a very elegant fhrub, that 
grew about fix feet high in the court-yard, but 
was not then in flower, I learned with pleafure, 
that it was hinna, of which I had read fo much 
in Arabian poems, and which European bota- 
nifl-s have ridiculoufly named Lawfonia. Mu's A 
bruifed fome of the leaves, and, having moift- 
ened them with water, applied them to our 
nails, and the tips of our fingers, which in a 
fhort time became of a dark orange-fcarlet. I 
had before conceived a different idea of this 
dye, and imagined, that it w r as uled by the 
Arabs to imitate the natural rednefs of thofe 
parts in young and healthy perfons, which in 
all countries muff be confidered as a beauty: 
perhaps a lefs quantity of h'nnii, or the fame 
R 4 differently 
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differently prepared, might have produced that 
effedt. Theold men in^rtf^nzufed the famed ye; 
to conceal their gray hair, while their daugh¬ 
ters were dyeing their lips and gums black, to let 
off the whitenefs of their teeth ; lb univerfal 
in all nations and ages are perfonal vanity, and 
a love of difguifing truth ; though in all cafes, 
the farther our fpecies recede from nature, the 
farther they depart from true beauty ; and men 
at lead fhould difdain to ufe artifice or deceit 
for any purpofeor on any occalion : if the wo¬ 
men of rank at Paris, or thofe in London who 
wifh to imitate them, be inclined to call the 
Arabs barbarians, let them view their own 
head-drefles and cheeks in a glufs, and, if they 
have left no room for blufhes, be inwardly at 
lead afhamedof their cenfure.’ 

In the afternoon I walked a long way up the 
mountains in a winding path amid plants and 
trees no lefs new than beautiful, and regretted 
exceedingly that very few of them were in 
bloflom, as I fhould then have had leifure to ex¬ 
amine them. Curiofity led me fromhili to hill ; 
and I came at lad to the fourcesof a rivulet, 
which we had pafled near the Ihore, and from 
w'hich the fhip was to be fupplied with excellent 
water. I faw no birds on the mountains but 
Guinea-fowl, which might have been ealily 
caught; no infects were troublelbme to me but 

olquitos; 
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raofquitos ; and I had no fear of venomous rep¬ 
tiles, having been affured that the air was too 
pure for any to exift in it; but I was often un¬ 
willingly the caufe of fear to the gentle and 
harmlefs lizard, who ran among the Ihrubs. 
On my return I miffed the path by which I 
had afcended ; but having met fome blacks laden 
with yams and plantains, I was by them di¬ 
rected to another, which led me round, through 
a charming grove of cccoa-trees, to the Gover¬ 
nor’s country-feat, where our entertainment 
was clofed by a fillabub, which the Englijh had 
taught the Mufelmans to make for them. 

We received no anfwer from Sa'lim ; nor, 
indeed, expedited one, fmce we took for granted 
that he could not but approve our intention of 
viiiting his father; and we went on Ihore be¬ 
fore fun-rife, in full expectation of a plealant 
excurfion to Domoni, but we were happily dis¬ 
appointed. 1 he lervants at the Prince’s door 
told us coolly, that their matter was indilpofed, 
and, as they believed, afleep; that he had given 
them no orders concerning his palanquins, and 
that they durit not dilturb him. Alwi' foon 
came to pay us his compliments, and was fol¬ 
lowed by his eldeft fou Ahmed, with whom we 
walked to the gardens of the two Princes Sa'lim 
and Hamdullah ; the fituation was naturally 
good but wild and delolate; and in Sa'lim’s 

garden. 
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garden, which we entered through a miferable 
hovel, we faw a convenient bathing-place, well 
built with ftone, but then in great diforder ; 
and a fhed by way of iummer-houfe, like that 
under which we dined at the Governor’s, but 
ffnaller, and lefs neat. On the ground lay a 
kind of cradle, about fix feet long, and little 
more than one foot in breadth*, made of cords 
twilled in a fort of clumfy net-work, with a 
long thick bamboo fixed to each fide of it : this 
we heard with furprize was a royal palanquin, 
and one of the vehicles in which w r e were to 
have been rocked on men’s fhoulders over the 
mountains, I had much converfation with 
Ahmed, whom I found intelligent and com¬ 
municative. He told me, that feveral of his 
countrymen compofed fongs and tunes ; that 
he was himfelf a paffionate lover of poetry and 
mufic, and that if we would dine at his houl’e 
he would play and ling to us. We declined his 
invitation to dinner, as we had made a condi¬ 
tional promife if ever we pafied a day at Matja - 
miuio to at our curry with Ba'na' Gibu, an 
honed: man, of whom w r e purchafed eggs and 
vegetables, and to whom fome Englijhmen had 
given the title of Lord, which made him ex*> 
tremelv vain ; we could therefore make Say- 
y.vo Ahmed cnlv a morning vifit. He fung a 
hvmn or two in Arrblck, and accompanied his 
craw ling the gh pathetic pfalmody with a kind 

of 
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of mandoline, which he touched with an awk¬ 
ward quill : the inflrument was very imperfedt, 
but feemed to give him delight. 1 he names 
of the firings were written on it in Arabian or 
Indian figures, fimple and compounded ; but I 
could not think them worth copying. He gave 
Captain Williamson, who wifhed to prefent 
fome literary curiofities to the library at Dublin, 
a fmall roll, containing a hymn in Arabick let¬ 
ters, but in the language of Mombaza, which 
was mixed with Arabick ; but it hardly deferved 
examination, fince the ftudy of languages has lit¬ 
tle intrinfic value,and is only ufeful astheinflru- 
ment of real knowledge, which we can 
fcarce expedt from the poets of Mozambique. 
Ahmed would, I believe, have heard our Euro¬ 
pean airs (I always except French melody) with 
rapture; for his favourite tune was a common 
Jrijh jig, with which he feemed wonderfully 
affedled. 

On our return to the beach I thought of vi-? 
firing old AlwL, according to my promife, and 
Prince Salim, whofe character I had not then 
difcovered, I refolved for that purpofe to flay 
on fhore alone, our dinner with Gibu having 
been fixed at an early hour. Alwi' fhewed me 
his manufcripts, which chiefly related to the ce¬ 
remonies and ordinances of his own religion ; 
and one of them, which I had formqrly feen in 

Europe, 
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Europe, was a colle&ion of fublime and elegant 
hymns inpraifeof Mohammed, with explana¬ 
tory notes in the margin. I requeued him to 
read one of them after the manner of the Arabs, 
and he chaunted it in a drain by no means un- 
pleafing ; but I am perfuaded that he underftood 
it very imperfectly. The room, which was 
open to the dreet, was prefently crowded with 
visitors, mod: of whom were Mufti's , or ex-> 
pounders of the law ; and Alwi', defirous, per¬ 
haps, to difplay his zeal before them at the ex¬ 
pence of good-breeding, directed my attention 
to a paffage in a Commentary on the Kora'n, 
which I found levelled at the Chrifians. The 
commentator, having related with fome addi¬ 
tions (but, on the whole, not inaccurately) the 
circumdances of the temptation, puts this fpeech 
into the mouth of the tempter : “ Though I am 
unable to delude thee, yet I will miflead by thy 
“ means more human creatures than thou wilt 
“ let right.” “ Nor was this menace vain,” fays 
the Mohammedan writer, “ for the inhabitants 
“ of a region many thoufand leagues in extent, 

“ are dill fo deluded by the devil, that they im- 
“ oudy call Is A the Ion of God. Heaven pre- 
“ ferve us,” he adds, “ from blafpheming Chri- 
“ dians, as well as blafpheming Jews!” Altho’a 
religious difpute with thofe obdinate zealots 
would have been unfeafonable and fruitlefs, yet 
they deferved, I thought, a flight reprehenfion, 
as the attack icemed to be concerted among 

them. 
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them. “ The commentator,” fait) I, “ was 
“ much to blame for palling fo indifcrimiuate 
** and hafty a cenfure: the title which gave your 
“ legiflator, and gives you fuch offence, was of- 
“ ten applied in Judea, by a bold figure, agree- 
“ able to the Hebrew idiom, though unufual in 
‘‘ Arabick, to angels, to holy men, and even to all 
*« mankind, who are commanded to call God 
“ theirfather ; and in this large fenfe th zApoft/e 
“ to the Romans calls the eledt the children of 
“ God, and the Messiah the firf-born among 
“ many brethren ; but the words only-begotten 
“ are applied tranlcendently and incomparably 
“ to him alone * ; and as for me, who believe 
“ the feriptures, which you alfo profefs to be- 
“ lieve, though you afiert without proof that 
“ we have altered them, I cannot refufe him an 
“ appellation, though far furpaffing our reafon, 
“ by which he is diffinguilhed in the Gofpel : 
“ and the believers in Muhammed, whoex- 
“ prefsly names him the Messiah, and pro- 
“ nounces him to have been born of a virgin, 
“ which alone might fully juftify the phrale 
“ condemned by this author, are themfelves 
“ condemnable for cavilling at w r ords, when 
“ they cannot object to the fubffance of our faith 
“ confiftently with their own.” The Mufel- 
mans had nothing to fay in reply ; and the 
converfation was changed. 

* Rom. viii.29. See 1. John,iii. 1. 2. Barrow,231, 237,251. 
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I was affonifhed at the queftions which Ain 
wi'put to me concerning the late peace and the 
independence of America ; the feyeral powers 
and refourecs of Britain and France , Spain and 
Holland; the charadler and fuppofed views of 
the Emperor ; the comparative ftrength of the 
Ruffian , Imperial , and Othman armies, and their 
refpedlive modes of bringing their forces to ac¬ 
tion. I anfwered him without referve, except on 
the flate of our poffeffions in India ; nor were 
mv anfwers loft ; for I obferved that all the com¬ 
pany were varioufly affected by them, generally 
with amazement, often with concern; efpe- 
ciallv wheri I deferibed to them the great force: 
and admirable difeipline of the Aujirian army, 
and the ftupid prejudices cf the lurks, whom 
nothing can induce to abandon their old Tarta¬ 
rian habits, and expofed the weaknefs of their 
empire in Africa , and even in the more diftant 
provinces of Afa. In return he gave me clear 
but general information concerning the govern¬ 
ment and commerce of his ifland : “ his coun- 
“ try,” he faid, “ was poor, and produced few ar- 
“ tides of trade ; but if they could get money, 

“ which they now preferred to play-things," 
thefe were his words, “ they might ealily,” 1 
he added, “ procure foreign commodities, and 
“ exchange them advantageoufly with their 
“ neighbours in the illands and on the continent: 

“ thus with a little money,” faid he, “ we 
“ purchafe mufkets, powder, balls, cutlaffes* 

“ knives. 
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<c knives, cloths, raw cotton, and other articles 
‘‘ brought from Bombay , and with thole we 
“ trade to Madagafcar for the natural produce 
“ of the country or for dollars, with which the 
“ French buy cattle, honey, butter, and fo forth, 
“ in that ifiand. With gold, which we receive 
“ from your fhips, we can procure elephants 
teeth fr,om the natives of Mozambique, who 
“ barter them alfo for ammunition and bars of 
“ iron ; and the Portnguefe in that country give 
“ us cloths of various kinds in exchange for our 
“ commodities : thole cloths we difpofe of lu- 
cratively in the three neighbouring iflands ; 
“ whence we bring rice, cattle, a kind of bread- 
“ fruit which grows in Comar a, and Haves, 
“ which we buy alfo at other places to which 
“ we trade ; and we carry on this traffic in our 
“ own veflels.” 

Here I could not help expreffing my abhor¬ 
rence of their Slave Trade, and a Iked him by 
what law they claimed a property in rational be¬ 
ings, lince our Creator had given our fpecies 
a dominion, to be moderately exercifed, over 
the beafts of the field and the fowls of the air, 
but none to man over man. “ By no law, an- 
fwered he, “ unlefs neceffity be a lawn” There 
“ are nations in Madagafcar and in Africa who 
“ know neither God nor his Prophet, nor 
“ Moses, nor David, nor the Messiah : 

“ thofe nations are in perpetual war, and take 

“ manv 
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“ many captives, whom, if they could not fell* 
“ they would certainly kill. Individuals among 
“ them are in extreme poverty, and have num- 
“ bers of children, who, if they cannot be dif- 
“ pofed of, muft periffi through hunger, toge- 
“ ther with their miferable parents. By purchaf- 
“ ing thefe wretches we preferve their lives, 
“ and, perhaps, thofe of many others, whom 
“ our money relieves. The fum of the argu- 
le ment is this : If we buy them, they will live 
“ —if they become valuable fervants, they will 
“ live comfortably ; but if they are not fold, they 
“ mull die miferablv.” “ There may be,” faid 
I, “ l'uch cafes, but you fallacioufly draw a ge- 
“ neral conclufion from a few particular in- 
“ fiances ; and this is the very fallacv which, 
“ on a thoufmd other occasions, deludes man- 
“ kind. It is not to be doubted that a conftant 
“ and gainful traffic in human creatures foments 
“ war, in which captives are always made, and 
“ keeps up that perpetual enmity which you 
“ pretend to be the cdufe of a practice in itfelf 
“ reprehenfible, while in truth it is its ejf'ctf. 

“ The fame traffic encourages lazinels in fome 
“ parents, who might in general fupport their 
“ families by proper induflry, and feduces 
“ others to ftifle their natural feelings. At moffi, 

“ your redemption of thofe unhappy children 
“ C3n amount only to a perfbnal contrail, im- 
“ phed between you, for gratitude and reafon- 

“ able 
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** able fervice on their part-'-for kindnefs and 
44 humanity on your’s ; but can you think your 
44 part performed by difpofing of them again ft 
“ their wills, with as much indifference as if 
“ you were felling cattle; efpecially as they 
44 might become readers of the Kora'n, and 
“ pillars of your Faith ?” “ The law,” faid he, 
“ forbids our felling them, when they are be- 
“ lievers in the Prophet ; and little children 
44 only are fold, nor they often, cr by all rmf- 
44 ters.” “ You who believe in Muhammed,” 
faid I, “ are bound by the fpirit and letter of his 
44 laws to take pains that they aifo may believe 
44 in him; and if you neglect fo important a 
44 duty for fordid gain, I do not fee how you 
44 can hope for profperity in this world, or for 
“ happinefs in the next.” My old friend and 
the Muftis aflented, and muttered a few 
prayers, but probably forgot my preaching be¬ 
fore many minutes had palfed. 

So much time had flipped away in this con- 
verfation, that I could make but a ihort vifit to 
Prince Sa'lim : my view in vifiting him was to 
fix the time of our journey to Domini as early as 
poffible on the next morning. His appearance 
was more favage than ever, and I found him in 
adifpofition to complain bitterly of the Englifh. 
“ No acknowledgement,” he laid, “ had been 
44 made for the kind attentions of himfelf and 
44 the chief men in his country to the officers 
44 and people of the Brilliant, though a whole 

S “ year 
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“ year had elapfed lince the wreck.” I really 
wondered at the forgetfulnels to which alone 
Inch a uegledt could be imputed ; and allured 
him, that I would exprefs my opinion both in. 
Bengal and in letters to England. “ We have 
“ little,’’ laid he, “ to hope from letters, for 
“ when we have been paid with them inftead 
“ of money, and have fhewn them on board 
“ your fhips, we have commonly been treated 
“ with difdain, and often with imprecations.” 
I allured him, that either thofe letters muff: 
have been written coldly and by very obfcure 
perfons, or fhewn to very ill-bred men, of 
whom there were too many in all nations, but 
that a few inflances of rudenefs oucrht not to 

O 

give him a general prejudice againft our national 
character. “ But you,” laid he, “ are a wealthy 
“ nation, and we are indigent; yet though all 
“ our groves of cocoa-trees, our fruits, and 
“ our cattle are ever at your fervice, you al- 
“ ways try to make hard bargains with us for 
“ what you chute to difpofe of, and frequently 
“ will neither lell nor give thole things which 
“ w'e principally want.” “ To form,” faid I, 
“ a juft opinion of Englifomen, you muft 
“ vifit us in our own ifland, or at leaft in India ; 
“ here we are ftrangers and travellers : many 
“ of us have no defign to trade in any coun- 
“ try, and none of us think of trading in 
“ Hnzu.'tn, where we flop only for refrelh- 
“ ment. The clothes, arms, cr inftruments 

** which 
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11 Xvhich you may want are commonly 
“ necelTary or convenient to us ; but if Say- 
“ yad ALWi'or his Tons were to be grangers 
“ in our country, you ffiouldhave no realon to 
“ boaft of fuperiorhofpitality.” He then ffiewed 
lue a fecond time a part of an old filk veil:, with 
the ftar of the Order of the Thiule, and begged 
me to explain the motto ; expreffing a wiffi that 
the Order might be conferred on him by the 
King of England in return for his good offices 
to the Englifi. I reprefented to him the im- 
pofiibility of his being gratified, and rook oeca- 
fion to fay, that there was more true dignity in 
their own native titles than in thofe of Prince, 
Duke and Lord, which had been idly given 
them, but had no conformity to their manners 
or the confhtution of their Government. 

This converfation being agreeable to neither 
of us, 1 changed it by defiring that the palan¬ 
quins and bearers might be ready next morning 
as early as poffible : he anfwered, that his pa¬ 
lanquins were at our fervice for nothing, but 
that we muft pay him ten dollars for each fet of 
bearers ; that it was the Hated price, and that 
Mr. Hastings had paid it when he went to 
vifit the King. This, as I learned afterwards, 
was falfe; but in all events I knew that he would 
keep the dollars himfelf, and give nothing to the 
bearers, who deferved them better, and whom 
S 2 he 
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he would compel to leave their cottages and toil 
for his profit. “ Can you imagine, I replied, 
“ that we would employ four and twenty men 
“ to bear us lo far on their (boulders without 
“ rewarding them amply ? But fince they are 
“ free men (lo he had allured me), and not 
“ your (laves, we will pay them in proportion 
“ to their diligence and good behaviour; and 
“ it becomes neither your dignity nor ours to 
“ make a previous bargain.” 1 (hewed him an 
elegant copy of the Korcn , which I defined 
for his father, and deferibed the reft cf my 
prefent; but he coldly alked, if that was all. 
Had he been King, a purfe of dry dollars 
would have given him more pleafure than the 
fined or holieft manufeript. Finding him, in 
converting on a vaiiety of lubjects, utterly void 
of intelligence or principle, I took my leave, 
and faw him no more, but promifed to let him 
know for certain whether we fhould make our 
intended excurfion. 

V' : dined in tolerable comfort, and had occa¬ 
sion, in the courfe of the day, to obferve the 
manners of the natives in the middle rank, who 
are called Ba nas, and all of when) have (laves 
cor.ftantly at work for them. We vilited the mo* 
tner of Combgma'de, whofeemed inaftation but 
httle rrnled above indigence ; and her hulband, 
who .vasa mariner, btrtered an Arabich Treadle 
on e 1 i rcnc-my ;.ndNavigation,v. liich hehad read, 
;or alca-compals, of v. Inch he well knew the ule. 

Im 
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In the m iming I had converted with two 
very old Arabs of Yemen , who had brought 
fome articles cf trade to HinzuAn ; and in the 
afternoon I met another who had come from 
Mafkat (where at that time there was a civil 
war) o purchafe, if he could, an hundred Hand 
of arms. I told them all, that I loved their na¬ 
tion, and they returned my compliments with 
great warmth, efpeciallv the two old men, who 
were near fourfcore, and reminded me of 
Zohair and Ha'reth. 

So had an account had been given me of 
the road over the mountains, that I difiuaded 
my companions from thinking of the journey, 
to which the Captain became rather dilin- 
clined; but as I wilhed to be fully acquainted 
with a country which I might never lee again, 

I wrote the next day to Sa'lim, requefling 
him to lend me one palanquin, and to order a 
iufficient number of men ; he fent me no writ¬ 
ten an fever, which I aferibed rather to his in¬ 
capacity than to rudenefs: but the Governor, 
with Alwi' and two of his fons, came on board 
in the evening, and faid, that they had feca 
my letters ; that all fhould be ready ; But that 
I could not pay lefs for the men than ten dollars. 

I faid, I would pay more, but it fhould be to 
the men themfelves, according *to their beha¬ 
viour. They returned fomewhat diflatisfied, 
after I had played at chefs with Alwi's younger 
S 3 ion, 
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{on, in whole manner and addrefs there was 
lomething remaikably pleating. 

Before fun-rife, on the 2d of Jugujl, I 
went alone on Ihore, with a fmall balket of 
fuch proviiions as I might want in the courle 
of the day, and with lome culhions to make 
the P;ince’s palanquin at leaft a tolerable ve¬ 
hicle ; but the Prince was refolved to receive 
the dollars to which his men were entitled; 
and he knew that, as I was eager for the jour¬ 
ney, he could prefcribe his own terms. Old 
AlwP met me on the beach, and brought ex- 
cufes from Sa'lim, who, he faid, was in- 
difpofed. He conduced me to his houfe ; and 
ieemed rather delirous of perfuading me to 
abandon my delign of vifiting the King; but I 
allured him, that if the Prince would not fup- 
ply me with proper attendants, I would walk 
to Domini with my own fervants and a guide. 

“ Shaikh Sa'lim,” he faid, “ was mifer-* 
“ ably avaritious; that he was afnamed of a 
“ k ini man with fuch a difpolition; but that 
“ he was no lefs cbftinate than covetous, and 
“ that without ten dollar? paid in hand it would 
“ be impofiible to procure bearers.” I then 
gave him three guineas, which he carried or 
pretended to carry to Sa'lim, but returned 
without the change, alledging that he had no 
fiver, and promifmg to give me on my return 
the few dollars that remained. In about an 
hour the ridiculous vehicle was brought by 

nine 
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nine fturdy blacks, who could not fpeak a word 
of Ar(thick ; lb that I expected no information 
concerning the country through which I was 
to travel; but Ai.wi' aftifted me in a point of 
the utmoft confequence. “ You cannot go,” 
laid he, “ without ati interpreter ; for the King 
4e fpeaks only the language of this ifland ; but 
I have a fervant whofe name is Tumu'ni, a 
“ fenfible and worthy man, who underflands 
“ Engiijh , and is much efteemed by the King : 
“ he is known and valued all over Htnzuan. 
“ This man Hi all attend you ; and you will 
“ foon be fenfible of his worth.” 

Tumu'ni defired to carry my balket, and 
we let out with a profped of fine weather, but 
fome hours later than I had intended. I walked 
by the gardens of the two Princes to the lkirts 
of the town, and came to a little village con- 
lifting of leveral very neat nuts made chiefly 
with the leaves of the cocoa-tree ; but the road 
a little farther was fo ftony, that I fat in the 
palanquin, and was borne with perfed fafety 
over fome rocks. I then defired my guide to 
allure the men, that I w T ould pay them liberal¬ 
ly; but the poor peafants, who had been 
brought from their farms on the hills, were not 
perfectly acquainted with the ufe of money, 
and treated my promife with indifference. 

About five miles from Matfamudo lies the 
town of Warn , where Shaikh Abdullah, who 
has already been mentioned, ufually relides. I 
S 4 faw 
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faw it at a distance, and it Teemed to be agree¬ 
ably fituated. When I had palled the rocky 
part of the road I came to a ftony beach, where 
the fea appeared to have loft fome ground, lince 
there was a fine land to the left, and beyon 1 it a 
beautiful bay, which refembled that of Wey¬ 
mouth , and Teemed equally convenient for bath¬ 
ing; but it did not appear to me, that the ftones 
over which I was carried had been recently co¬ 
vered with water. Here I law the frigate, and 
taking leave of it for two days, turned from the 
ccaft into a fine country very neatly cultivated, 
and con lifting partly oi hillocks exquifitely green, 
partly of plains which were then in a gaudy 
dreis of rich yellow bio Toms : my gui e in¬ 
formed me that they were plantations of a kind 
of vetch which was eaten by the natives. Cot- 
rages and farms were interfperftd all over this 
gay champaign, and the whole Icene was de¬ 
lightful ; but it was foon changed for beauties 
of a different fort. V'c deicendcd into a cool 
valley, through which ran a rivuht of perfectly 
clear water; and there finding mv vehicle un¬ 
fair, though from the laughter and merriment 
of my beatci'o I concluded them to be quite at 
their eale, I bade them let me down, and 
wed :ed before them all the reft of the way. 
f h.rnta’ns clei-'hoi with fine trees and flowering 
. u uh-s prcli used thcmlrlves on our rficent from 
the wale, and we proceeded for hall’ an hour 
throvgn plcaf.ut v.ood-walks, where I regtot¬ 
ted 
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ted the impoflibility of loitering a while to ex¬ 
amine the variety of new blofloms, which fuc- 
ceeded one another at every flep, and the vir¬ 
tues as well as names of which feemed fami¬ 
liar to Tu?iu'm. At length we defcended into 
a valley of greater extent than the former ; a 
river or large wintry torrent ran through ir, and 
fell down a fteep declivity at the end of it, 
where it feemed to be loft among; rocks. Cat- 
tie were grazing on the banks of the river, and 
the huts of the owners appeared on the hills : 
a more agreeable Ipot I had not before feen even 
in SvEijj.rland or iderionethjlire; but it was 
followed by an afiemblage of natural beauties, 
which 1 hardly expected to find in a little ifland 
twelve degrees to the fouth of the Line. I was 
not fufficiently plealed with my folitary jour¬ 
ney to difeover charms which had not adtual 
exiftcnce, and the firft effeft of the contrail; be¬ 
tween St. Jago and Linzuln had.ceafed. But, 
without anv difpofition to give the landfcape a 
high colouring, I may truly fay what I thought 
at the time, that the whole country which 
next prefented itfclf as far furpaffed Ermenonville 
or Blenheim, or anv other imitations of nature 
which I had feen in France or England, as the 
fine If bay furpaffes an artificial piece of water. 

Two very high mountains covered to the 
fummit with the richeff verdure, were at iome 
difhnce on rny right hand, and Separated from 
me by meadows diverlified with cottages and 

herds. 
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herds, or by vallies refounding with torrents 
and water-falls : on my left was the fea, to 
which there were beautiful openings from the 
hills and woods ; and the road was a fmooth 
path, naturally winding through a forefl of fpicy 
fhrubs, fruit-trees, and palms. Some high 
trees were foangled with white bloflbms equal in 
fragrance to orange flowers : my guide called 
them Mononp-o's , but the day was declining fo 
fart that it was impoffiblc to examine them. The 
variety of fruits, flowers, and birds, of which 
I had a tranfient view in this magnificent gar¬ 
den, would have fupplied a naturalift with 
amufement for a month ; but I faw no remark¬ 
able infect, and no reptile of any kind. The 
woodland was diverfified by a few pleafant 
glades, and new prcfpecls were continually 
opened ; at length a noble view of the fea bur ft 
upon me unexpectedly, and having pafled a hill 
or two we came to the beach, beyond which 
were feveral hills and cottages. We turned 
from the fhore, and on the next eminence I faw 
the town cf Domoni at a little diflance below 
us : I was met by a number of natives, a few 
of whom fpoke Arabick, and thinking it a con¬ 
venient place for repofe, I lent my guide to ap¬ 
prize the King of my intended villt. He re¬ 
turned in half an hour with a polite meflage ; 
and 1 walked into the town, which ieemed 
large and populous. A great crowd accompa¬ 
nied me, a.id I was conducted to a houfe built 


on 
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on the fame plan with the beft houfes at Mat- 
famudo In the middle of the court yard flood a 
large Monongo tree, which perfumed the air: the 
apartment on the left was empty ; and in that 
on the right fat the King on a fofa or bench 
covered with an ordinary carpet He rofe when 
I entered, and, grafping my hands, placed me 
near him on the right; but as he could i'peak 
only the language of Hinzu 'm, I had recourfe 
to my friend Tumu'ni, than whom a readier or 
more accurate interpreter could not have been 
found. I prefented the King with a very hand- 
fome Indian drefs of blue lilk with golden 
flowers, which had been worn only at one mal- 
q-’erade, and with a beautiful copy of the 
Kora'n, from which 1 read a few verles to him: 
he took them with great complacency, and laid, 
♦ « he wilhed I had come by fea, that he might 
“ have loaded one c f my boats with fruit and 
“ fome of his fineft cattle. He had feen 
“ me,” he laid, *• on board the frigate, where 
“ he had been according to his cuftom in dif— 
guile, and had heard of me from his Ion 
“ Shaik Hamdullah.” I gave him an ac¬ 
count of my journey, and extolled the beauties 
of his country : he put m&ny queftion» con¬ 
cerning mine, and profefled great regard tor my 
nation. “ But 1 hear,” faid he, “ that jou are 
“ a magiftrate, and confequently profefs peace^; 
“ why are you armed with a broad-fword ? 

“ I was a man,” I faid, “ before I was a ma- 

“ giurate ; 
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“ gift rate; and if it fhould ever happen that law 
“ could not protedl me, I muft protect my- 
“ felt.” He teemed about fixty years old, had 
a very cheerful countenance, and a great appear¬ 
ance of goodnature mixed with a certain din - - 
nity which diftinguifhed him from the croud of 
minifters and officers who attended him. Our 
converfation was interrupted by notice, that it 
was the time for evening prayer ; and when he 
a rote he f id, “ This houfeis yours, and I will 
“ vitit you in it after you have taken fome re- 
tc rrelhrnent.” Soon after his fervants brought 
a roafl fowl, a rice pudding, and fome other 
diffies, with papayas and very good pomegra¬ 
nates : my own hi fleet luppiied the reft of the 
fupper. Tire room was hung with old red 
cloth, and decorated with pieces of porcelain 
and feftoons of Engliffi bottles : the lamps 
■were placed on the ground in large fea fhells ; 
and the bed-place was a recefs, concealed by a 
chintz hanging, • oppolite to the tofa on which 
he had been fitting. 1 hough it was not a place 
that invited renofe, and the gnats were inex- 
preffibly troublefome, yet the fatigues of the 
day procured me a comfortable flumher. I was 
waked by the return of the King and his train ; 
fome of whom were Arabs , for 1 heard one 
fay, “ Hi'-va rb.kid” or, “ he is deeping there 
was an immediate iiience, and I pafted the night 
with littL diftuchance except from the unwel¬ 


come 
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conic fongs of the mufquitos. In the morn¬ 
ing I was equally lilent and lblitary ; the houle 
appeared to be deferted, and I began to 
wonder what was become of Tumu'ni : he 
came at length, with a concern on his coun¬ 
tenance, and told me, that the bearers had 
run away in the night ; but that the King, 
who wifhcd to lee me in another of his houfes, 
would fupply me with bearers, if he could not 
prevail on me to flay till a boat could be feat 
for. I went immediately to the King, who I 
found fitting on a railed fofa in a large room, the 
walls of which were adorned with fentences 
from the Kora'n in very legible charaffers : 
about fifty of his fubjefts were feated on the 
ground in a femicircle before him, and my inter¬ 
preter took his place.in the midft of them. The 
good old Kins: lavished heartily when he heard 
the adventure of the night, and faid, “ You 
“ "will now be my gueft for a week, I hope ; 
“ but ferioufly, if you muff return foen, I will 
“ lend into the country for lome peafants to 
“ carry you.” He then apo'og’fcd for the 
behaviour of Shaiic Sa'liai, which he had 
heard from Tumu'ni, who told me afterwards 
he was much difpleafed with it, and would 
not fail to expiefs his dilplealure : he corn- 
eluded with a Ion g harangue on the advantages 
which the E»g might derive from fending a 
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ffiip every year from Bombay to trade 'with 
his fubjeCts, and on the wonderful cheap- 
nefs, of their commodities, efpecially of their 
cowries. Ridicuh us as the idea may leem, it 
fhowed an enlargement of the mind, a delire to 
promote the interefl: of his people, and a fenfe 
of the benefits ariling from trade, which could 
only have been expeCled from a petty African 
chief, and which if he had been fovereign of 
Yemen might have been expanded into rational 
projects, proportioned to the extent of his do¬ 
minions. I anfwered, that I was imperfectly 
acquainted with the commerce of India ; but 
that I would report the fubftance of his conver- 
fation, and w .uld e*'er bear teftimony of his 
noble zeal for the good of his country, and to 
the mildnefs with which he governed it. As I 
had no inclination to pafs a fecond night in the 
illand, I requeued leave to return without wait¬ 
ing for bearers ; he feemed very lincere in pref¬ 
ling me to lengthen my vilit, but had too much 
yh'abian politenefs to be importunate. We 
there’ore parted ; and at the requert of 
Tumu'ni, who allured me that little time would 
be loll in fhewing attention to one of the wor- 
thieft men in Linzuln, 1 male a vilit to the 
Governor of the town, whole name was 
Mutckka : bis manners were very plealing, and 
he ffiewed me fome letters from the officers of the 

Brilliant y 
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4 ’Brilliant , which appeared to flow warm from 
the heart, and contained the Itrougelt eloge of 
his courtely and liberality. He infilled on fil¬ 
ling my baikets with fome of the finelt pome¬ 
granates I had ever feen ; and I left the town 
imprefled with a very favourable opinion of the 
King and his Governor. When I rea'cended the 

O # 

hill attended by many of the natives, one of 
them told me in Arabick , that I was going to re¬ 
ceive the higheft mark of diilinflion that it was 
in the King’s power to fhew me; and he had 
lcarce ended, when I heard the report of a 
lingle gun : Shaikh Ahmed had fiduted me 
with the whole of his ordnance. I waved my 
hat, and laid, “ Allah AcbarA The people 
fhouted, and I continued my journey, not with¬ 
out fear of inconvenience from exceliive heat 
and the fatigue of climbing the rocks. The 
walk, however, wa■> not on the whole unplea- 
la nr. I lometimes relied in the valleys, and 
forded all the rivulets, which refrefhed me with 
their cocdnels, and fupphed.me with exquifice 
water to mix with the juice of my pomegranates, 
and occafionally with brandy. We were over¬ 
taken by fome pealants, who came from the 
hills by a nearer way, and brought the King’s 
prelent of a cow with her calf, and a fhc goat 
with two kids : they had apparently been le- 
lecled for their beauty, and were brought fafe to 
Bengal . The pro (peels which had fo greatly de- 
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lighted me the p-ece«.ing day had not yet loll 
their charms, though they wanted the recom¬ 
mendation of novelty; but I mull confefs, that 
the moll delightful object in. that day’s walk of 
near ten miles was the black frigate, which I 
■ difcerned at fun fet from a rock near the Prince’s 
gardens. Clofe to the town I was met by a na¬ 
tive, who, perceiving me to be weary, opened 
a fine cocoa-nut, which afforded me a delicious 
draught : he informed me, that one of hi? 
countrrmen had been punifhcd that afternoon 
for a theft on board the Crocodile ; and added, 
that in his opinion the punifhment was no lei's 
juft, than the offence was dilgraceful to bis 
country. The offender, as I afterwards learned, 
was a youth of a good family who had married 
a daughter of old Ai.vT ; but being left alone 
for a moment in the c :bin, and feeing a pair of 
blue morocco flipners, could not refill the 
Temptation, and concealed them fo ill under his 
gown that he was detected with the mainer. 
This proves that .no princij !e of honour is in- 
ifiiled bv education into the gentry of this 
Miami: evenAi.v, when he had obferved, that 
“ in the month of Ram ad ti it was not lawful to 
“ paint with hir.na or to tell hes and when I 
a Iked, whether both were lawful all the reft of 
the year, anfwered, that “ hes were innocent, 

“ if no man was injured by them ” Tumu'ni 
t ok his ica\ e, as well fatisfled as myfelf with our 

excurlion : 
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excurfion : I told him before his mailer, that I 
transferred alio to him the dollars which were 
due to me out of the three guineas ; and that if 
ever they ihould part, I Ihould be very glad to 
fltceivehim into my fervice in India. 

Mr. PvOBErts, the mafler of the fhip, had 
palled the day with Sayyad Ahmed ; and had 
learned from him a few curious circurriftances 
Concerning the government of Hinzuan, which 
he found to be a monarchy limited by an ariHo- 
cracy. The King, he was told, had no power 
of making war by his own authority; but if the 
aflembly of nobles, who were from time to rime 
convened by him, refolved on a war with any of 
the neighbouring iflands, they defrayed the 
charges of it by voluntary contributions, in re¬ 
turn for which they claimed as their own, all 
the booty and captives that might be taken. 
The hope of gain or the want of Haves is 
ufually the real motive for fuch enterprises, and 
ollenfible pretexts are eafily found ; at that Very 
time, he underftood, they meditated a war, be- 
caufe they wanted hands for the following har- 
velt. Their fleet conlilfed of lixteen or feven- 
teen fmall vcflels, which they manned with, 
about two thouland five hundred iflanders, 
armed with mufkets and cutlalFes, or with bows 
and arrows. Near two years before they had 
poflHled themfelves of two towns in May at a, , 
which they Hill kept and garrifoned. The or- 

T dinary 
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dinary expences of the government were tie* 
frayed by a tax from two hundred villages ; but. 
the three principal towns were exempt from all 
taxes, except that they paid annually to the 
chief Mufti, a fortieth part of the value of all 
their moveable property, and from that payment 
neither the kino; nor the nobles claimed an ex- 
emption. The kingly authority, by the prin¬ 
ciples of their conftitution, was confidered as 
eleftive, though the line of fucceftion had not 
in fact been altered iitice the firft election of a 
Sultan. He was informed, that a wander¬ 
ing Arab , who had fettled in theifland, had, by 
his intrepidity in feveral wars, acquired the rank 
of a chieftain, and afterwards of a king, with 
limited powers ; and that he was the grand¬ 
father of Shaikh Ahmed : 1 had been allured 
that queen Hali’mah was his grandmother ; 
and that he was the Jixth king ; but it mu ft be 
remarked, that the words jedd and jeddah in 
Arab ah are uied for a male and female ancefior 
indefinitely ; and, without a correct pedigree 
of Ahmed’s family, which I expected to pro¬ 
cure but was diiappointed, it would fcarcc be 
pofiible to a 5 certain the time when his fore¬ 
father obtained thehighell rank in the govern¬ 
ment. In the year iCoo, Captain John Davis, 
who wrote an account of his voyage, found 
Majaia governed by a king, and Anfuamc , or 
Hd'Ui.n , by a queen, who (hewed him great 

marks 
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maiks of friendlhip : he anchored before the 
town of Demos (docs he mean Domini which 
was as large* he fays, as Plymouth ; and he 
concludes Irom the ruins around it, that it had 
once been a place of ftrength and grandeur. I 
can only lay, that I obferved no Inch ruins. 
Fifteen years after. Captain Peyton and fir 
Thomas Roe touched at the Comar a iflands ; 
and from their feveral accounts it appears, that 
an old Sultanefsthen refided in Hinzucin, but had 
a dominion paramount over all the ifles, three 
of her fons governing Moh'Ja in her name. If 
this be true, SohailA and the fucceffors of Ha- 
mult have loft their influence over the 
other iflands ; and, by renewing their dormant 
claim as it ftiits their convenience, they may al¬ 
ways be furnilhed with a pretence for hoftilities. 
Five generations of eldeft fons would account 
f~r an hundred and feventy of the years which 
have elapfed lince Davis and Peyton found 
Hinmin ruled bv aSultanefs; and Ahmed was 
of luch an age, that his reign may be reckoned 
equal to a generation : it is probable, on the 
whole, that Hali'mAh was the widow of the 
firft Ardbian king, and that her mofque has been 
continued in repair bv his delcendants ; lo that 
We may reafonably luppole two centuries to 
have palled, lince a Angle Arab had the courage 
and addrels to eftablilh in that beautiful ifland a 
form of government, which, though bad enough 
T 2 ia 
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in icfelf, appears to have been adminiftered 
with advantage to the original inhabitants. We 
have lately heard of civil commotions in Hinzuan, 
which we may venture to pronounce, were not ex¬ 
cited by any cruelty or violence of Ahmed, but 
were probably occafioned by the infolence of an 
oligarchy naturally hoftile to king and people. 
That the mountains in the Comay a iflands con¬ 
tain diamonds, and the precious metal-, which 
are fludioufly concealed by the policy of the fe- 
veral governments, may be true,though I have 
no reafon to believe it, and have only heard it 
aflerted without evidence ; but I hope that 
neither an expectation of fuch treafures, nor of 
any other advantage, will ever induce an Euro- 
ft'(in power to violate the £rft principles of juf- 
riee, by afluming the iovereignty of Hinzuan, 
which cannot anfwer a better purpofe than that 
of fupplying our fleets with fealonable refrefh- 
ment ; and although the natives have an interefl 
in receiving us with apparent cordiality, yet, 
if we with their attachment to be unfeigned 
and their dealings juft, we mult fet them an 
example of flrief honefiv in the performance of 
our engagements. In truth, our nation is not 
cordially loved by the inhabitants of Hinzuan y 
who, as it commonly happens, form a general 
opinion from a few inftances of violence or 
breach of faith. Not many years ago an Euro¬ 
pean, 
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pc an, who had been hofpitably received and li¬ 
berally fupported at Matfamudo , behaved rudely 
to a young married woman, who, being of low 
degree, was walking veiled through a lhreet in 
the evening : her hulband ran to protedl her, 
and relented the rudenefs, probably with me¬ 
naces, poffibly with aftual force ; and the Eu¬ 
ropean is laid to have given him a mortal wound 
with a knife or bayonet, which he brought, af¬ 
ter the fcuffle, from his lodging. This foul 
murder, which the law of nature would have 
juftihed the magiftrate in punilhing with death, 
was reported to the king, who told the Gover¬ 
nor (I ufe the very words of Alwi') that “ it 
“ would be wilerto hulh it up. ’’Alw i' men¬ 
tioned a civil cafe of his own, which ought not 
to be concealed. When he was on the coafl: of 
Africa in the dominions of a very favage prince, 
a fmall European veflel was wrecked ; and the 
prince not only leized all that could be faved 
from the wreck, but claimed the Captain and 
the crew as his (laves, and treated them with 
ferocious infolence. Alw'i allured me, that 
when he heard of the accident, he haftened to 
the prince, fell proftrate before him, and by 
tears and importunity prevailed on him to give 
the Europeans their liberty ; that he fupported 
them at his own expence, enabled them to build 
another veflel, in which they failed to Hinzuan , 
and departed thence for Europe or India : he 

T 3 (hewed 
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fhewed me the Captain’s promiftbry notes fqr 
fums which to an African trader muft be a 
confiderable objecl, hue which were no price 
for liberty, iafetsq and perhaps life, which 
his good, though difmtcrefhd, offices had 
procured. I lamented, that, in my htuation, 
it was wholly out of my power to aftift Alwi' 
in obtaining juftice ; but he urged me to deliver 
an Arcbick letter from him, incloiing the not. s, 
to the Governor-General, who, as he (aid, 
knew him well; and I complied with his re- 
queft. Since it is poftible that a lubftantial de¬ 
fence may be made bv the perfon thus accufed 
of injuftice, 1 will not name either him or the 
rebel which he had commanded ; but if he 
be living, and if this pancr ft.ould fall into his 
hand -, he may he induced to wheel how highly 
it imports our national honour, that a people 
whom we call lavage, hut who ad mini her to 
our convenience, may have no juft caule to re¬ 
proach us with a violation of our contracts. 
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DISSERTATION IX. 

ON' THE 

CHRONOLOGY 

OF THE 


HINDUS. 


WRITTEN IN J.-ANUARY 17SS. 


T H E great antiquity of the Hindus is be¬ 
lieved fo firmly by themielves, and has 
been the fubjedt of fo much converfation among 
Europeans, that a fhort view of their chrono¬ 
logical fyltem, which has not yet been ex¬ 
hibited from certain authorities, may be ac¬ 
ceptable to thole who feek truth without par¬ 
tiality to received opinions, and without re¬ 
garding any confequences that may refult from 
their inquiries : the confequences, indeed, of 
truth cannot but be delirable, and no realon- 
able man will apprehend any danger to lociety 
from a general diffufion of its light ; but we 
mult not buffer ourfelves to be dazzled by a falle 
T 4 glare. 
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glare, nor miflake enigmas and allegories foe 
hiflorica] verity. Attached to no fyftem, and 
as much difpofed to reject the Mofaick hiftory, 
if it be proved erroneous, as to btdieve it if it 
be confirmed by found reafoning from , indubi¬ 
table evidence, I propofe to lay before you a 
concife account of Indian chronology, ex¬ 
tracted from Sanfcrit books, or collected from 
converfations with Pandits, and to fubjoin a 
few remarks on their fyftem, without attempt¬ 
ing to decide a queftion, which 1 fhall venture 
to ltart, “ U hether it is not in faff the fame 
“ with our own, but embellifhed and obfeured 
“ by the fancy of their poets and the riddles 
“ of their aftronomers ?” 

One of the moll curious books in Sanfcrit , 
an ' one of the oldeft after the Vedas, is a tiaCl 
Gn Religious and Civil Dutis, taken, as it is be¬ 
lieved, from the oral inftrudlions of Menu, fon 
of Bhahma', to the firft inhabitants of the 
earth A well-collated copy of this interefling 
law tract is now before me ; and I begin my 
diflertation with a few couplets from the fill 
chapter of it: “ The fun caufts the oivifion 

“ cf day and night, w hich are of two forts, 
“ thofe of men and thole of the Gods ; the 
“ day for the labour of ail creatures in their 
“ leveral employments ; the night for their 
“ Humber. A month is a day and night of the 
“ Patriarchs, and it is divided into two parts ; 

the 
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iC the bright half is their day for laborious ex- 
ertions, the dark half their night for lleep. 
“ A year is a day and night of the Gods, and 
“ that is alfo divided into two halves ; the day 
e ‘ is when the fun moves toward the 1101th, 
the night when it moves toward the fouth. 
st Learn now the duration of a night and day 
“ of Brahma', with that of the ages refpec- 
“ tively and in order. Four thoufand years of the 
“ Gods they call the Crita (or Satvd) age; and 
“ its limits at the beginning and at the end are, 
tt in like manner, as many hundreds. Jn the 
“ three fucceffive ages, together with their limits 
“ at the beginning and end of them, are thou- 
“ finds and hundreds diminifhed by one. This 
“ aggregate of four ages, amounting to twelve 
“ thoufand divine years, is called an age of 
“ the Gods; and a thoufand luch divine ages 
f ( added together, muft be conlidered ;ts a day 
“ of Brahma': his night has alio the ft; ;e 
“ duration. The before-mentioned age ot the 
“ Gods, or twelve thouland of their years 
ie multiplied by levcnty one, form what is 
“ named here below a Manwantaru. There 
“ are alternate creations and delbru£Hons of 
“ worlds through innumerable Manwantaras ; 
“ the Being fupremely defirable performs all 
“ this again and again.” 

Such is the arrangement of infinite time, 
which the Hindus believe to have been revealed 

from 
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from Heaven, and which they generally un» 
derftand in a literal fetife : it feems to have in- 
trinlick marks of being purely aftronomical ; 
but I will not appropriate the obfervations of 
others, nor anticipate thofe in particular which 
have been made by two or three of our Mem¬ 
bers, and which they will, I hope, communi¬ 
cate to the Society. A conjecture, however 
of Mr. Paterson has fo much ingenuity in it, 
that I cannot forbear mentioning it here, espe¬ 
cially as it feems to be confirmed by one of 
the couplets juft cited : he fuppofes, that as a 
month of mortals is a dav and night of the Pa- 
triarchy from the analogy of its bright and 
darb halves, fo, by the fame analogy, a day 
and night of mortals might have been con- 
fid&red by the ancient Hindus as a month of the 
lower world ; and then a year of finch months 
will confifl only of twelve days and nights, and 
thirty fiuch years will compofie a lunar year of 
mortals; whence he furmifes, that the four 
million three hundred and tzveniv thou find years, 
of which the four Indian ages are iuppofied to 
confill, mean only years of twelve days ; and, 
in fact, that fium divided by thirty, is reduced 
to an hundred and forty-four thoufand: now, a 
tkonfand four hundred and forty years are one 
p/tda , a period in the Hindu aflronomy ; and that 
fium multiplied by eighteen, amounts precifiely to 
m miy-five thoufand nine hundred and twenty, 

the 
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the number of years in which the fixed ftars 
appear to perform their long revolution eafff 
ward. The laft-mentioned fum is the product 
alfo of an hundred and forty-four, which, ac¬ 
cording to M. Bailey, was an old Indian 
cycle, into an hundred and eighty, or the Tarta¬ 
rian period, called Tan, and of two thoufand 
eight hundred and eighty into nine, which is not 
only one of the lunar cycles, but confklcred by 
the Hindus as a mvflerious number and an 
emblem of Divinity; becaufe, if it be multi¬ 
plied by any other whole number, the fum of 
the figures in the different products remains al¬ 
ways nine, as the Deity, who appears in many 
forms, continues one immutable eflence. The 
important period of twenty-five thoufand nine 
hundred and twenty years is well known to 
arife from the multiplication of three hundred 
andfxty into fexenty-two, the number of years 
in which a hxed ftar leems to move through 
a degree of a great circle ; and although M. Be 
Gentil allures us, that the modern Hindus be¬ 
lieve a complete revolution of the flats to be 
made in twenty-four thoufand years, orffty four 
fcconds of a degree to be palled in one year, 
vet we may have reafon to think, that the old 
Indian aflronomers had made a more accurate 
calculation, but concealed their knowledge from 
the people under the veil of fourteen Manwan- 
taras, fexenty-one oivinc ages, compound 
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cvcles, and years of different forts from thofe 
of Brahma' to thofe of Piitcla, or the infernal 
regions. Jf we follow the analogy fuggeffed by 
IvIenu, and fuppole only a day and night to 
be called a year , we may divide the number of 
years in a divine age by three hundred andfixty, 
and the quotient will be twelve thoufand, or 
the number of his divine years in one age: 
but, conjedfure apart, we need only compare 
the two periods 4,320,000 and 25,92c, and 
we fhall find that, among their common divifors, 
are 6, 9, 12, &c. 18, 36, 72, 144, &c. 

which numbers, with their feveral multiples, 
efpecially in a decuple progrefiion, conflitute 
force of the moil; celebrated periods of the 
Cb '/'deans, Creeks , Tartars, and even of the 
Indians. We cannot fail to obierve, that the 
number 432, which appears to be the balls of 
the India, iyftem, is a 60th part of 25,920, 
and, by continuing the companion, we might 
proLJdv lohe the whole enigma. In the pre¬ 
face to a l\n\.nes almanack, 1 find the follow¬ 
ing v. iid ftanza: “ A thoufand great ages are a 
“■ day of Bit ahma ; a thoufand fuch days are 
“ an In. 1 as: hour of Vishnu ; fx hundred tkou- 
“ Jar.;i inch houts make a period of Rudra ; 

£ • and a million of Rudra' s (or two quadrillions 
: r ht-od. ed and nhatv-iwo thoufand trillion> 

4i rf hour '■was') are but a Jeecr.d to the Su- 

“ p rente 
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“ prcme Being.” The Hindu theologians de¬ 
ny the conclufion of the ftanza to be orthodox : 
time , they fay, ex'ijls not at all with God ; 
and they advife the aftronomers to mind their 
own bufmefs without meddling with theology. 
The aftronomical verfe, however, will anlwer 
our prefent purpofe ; for it fhews, in the firft 
place, that cyphers are added at pleafure to fwell 
the periods; and if we take ten cyphers from 
a Rudra , or divide by ten thouland millions, 
we fhall have a period of 259,200,000 years ; 
which, divided by 60 (the ufual divifor of 
time among the Hindus ), will give 4,510,000, 
or a great age, which we find fubdivided in 
the proportion of 4, 3, 2, 1, from the notion 
of virtue decreafing arithmetically in the golden, 
Jilver, copper , and earthen ages. But fhould it 
be thought improbable that the Indian aflrono- 
mers in very early times had made more ac¬ 
curate obfervations than thofe of Alexandria , 
Bagdad , or Maraghah , and ftiil more impro¬ 
bable that they fhould have relapfed without 
apparent caufe into error, we may fuppofe, 
that they formed their divine age by an arbi¬ 
trary multiplication of 24,000 by 1 80, accord¬ 
ing to M. Le Gentil, or of 21,600 by 200, ac¬ 
cording to the comment on the Siirya Siddhdnta. 
Now, as it is hardly poilible that luch coinci¬ 
dences fhould be accidental, we may hold it 

nearly 
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nearly demonrtrated, that the period of a divine 
age was at firft merely agronomical, and may 
eonfequently reject: it from our prefen't enquiry 
into the hiftorical or civil chronology of India; 
Let us however proceed to the avowed opinions 
of the Hindus , and fee, when we have afeer-- 
tained their fyrtem, whether we can reconcile 
it to the courfe of nature and the common fenfe 
of mankind. 

The aggregate of their four ages they call a 
divine aare, and believe that in everv thoufand 
fuch ages, or in every day of Brahma', four¬ 
teen Menus are fuccertively inverted by him 
with the fovereignty of the earth : each Menu, 
they fuppofe, tranfmits his empire to his foils 
and grand Ions during a period of feventy-one 
divine ages; and fuch a period they name a 
Memwantara: but iince fourteen multiplied by 
feventy-one are not quite a thou find. , we mull 
conclude, that fix divine ages are allowed for 
intervals between the Manwantaras, or for the 
twilight of Brahmans day. Thirty fuch days, 
or Cal pas, conftitute, in their opinion, a month of 
Brahma'; twelve fuch months one of his years; 
and an hundred fuch years his age ; of which age 
they afiert that fifty years have elapfed. We are 
now then, according to the Hindus , in the hrft 
day, or Calpa , of the fu ll month of the hfty-firft 
year of Ebahma'’s age, and in the twenty-eighth 

divine 
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divine age of the feventh Manwantara ; of 
which divine age the three JirJl human ages 
have palled, and fourthoufand eight hundred and 
eighty-eight of the fourth. 

In the prefent day of Brahma' the firft 
Menu v\as lurnamed Swa'yambhuva, or Son 
of the Self-e^ijient ; and it is He by whom the 
Injiitutes of Religious and Civil Duties are fup- 
pofed to have been delivered : in his time the 
Deity defeended at a Sacrifice, and by his wife 
Sataru'pa' he had two didinguifhed fons and 
three daughters. This pair was created, for 
the multiplication of the human fpecies, after 
that new creation of the world which the 
Brahmans call Pa'dmacalpi'v a, or the Lotos 
creation. 

If it were worth while to calculate the age 
of Menu’s Jnditutcs according to the Brah¬ 
mans, we mull multiply four million three 
hundred and twenty thouland by fix times 
feventy-one, and add to the product, the num¬ 
ber of years already pad in the feventh Man¬ 
wantara, Of the five Menu’s who fucceeded 
him, I have feen little more than the names ; 
but the Hindu writings are very diddle on the 
life and pofterity of the fcven,h Menu, fur- 
named Vaivaswata, or Child of the Sun. He 
is fuppofed to have had ten fbns, of whom the 
elded was Icshvva'cu, and to have been 

accom- 
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accompanied by leven Rijhi's, or holy per= 
fons, whole names were, Casyapa, Atri s 
Vasishtha, Viswamitra, Gautama, 

. Jamadagni, and Bharadwa'ja; an ac¬ 
count which explains the opening of the fourth 
chapter of the Gt'i: “ This immutable lyllem 
“ of devotion,” fays Crishna, “ I revealed to 
* c Vivasvvat, or the Sun ; Vivaswat de- 
' “ dared it to his Son Menu ; Menu explained 
“ it to jcshwa'cu : thus the Chief Rijbls know 
“ this fublime doctrine delivered from one to 
“ another.” 

In the reign of this Sun-born Monarch, the 
Hindus believe the whole earth to ‘have been 
drowned, and the whole human race dcflroyed 
by a flood, except the pious Prince himfelf, 
ihc itvcn Rijhi's, and their feveral wives; for 
thevfuppole his children to have been born 
after the Deluge. 7 his general pradya, or de- 
ftruction, is the ful-iect of the firft Parana, or 
Srrrcd Poem, which conlifts of fourteetl 
thouiand flan/.as; and the ilory is concifely; 
but clearly and elegantly told in the eighth 
book of the Bhcgaivcfa, from which I have 
extracted the whole, and traniluted it with great 
care, but will only prelent you here with an 
abridgement of it. ‘‘The demon Havagri'va 

O 

“ having purloined the Pliias from the cullody 
of Brahma', while he was repofing at the 

“ clofe 


it 
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£ ‘‘ dole of the fixth M&nvaufjrj, the whole 
“ nee of men became corrupt, except the 
“ {even PJfhi's, and Satyavrata, who then 
“ reitrued in D^cvira, a maritime region to 
££ the limth of CurnvJa: this Prince wa- per- 

L 

4£ forming his ablchons in the river Crilarn.'la , 
when V shnu appeared to him in the (hape 
“ of a fmall fifh, and, after feveral augtnen- 
££ tations of bulk in different waters, w r as 
“ placed by S stvavk at a in the ocean, where 
“ be thus addrefled his amazed votary : “ In 
“ [even days all creatures who have offended 
“ me fhall be deflroyed by a deluge ; but thou 
“ fhalt be fecured in a capacious vefiel, mira- 
“ culoufly formed ; take therefore all kinds of 
“ medicinal herbs and cfculent grain for food, 
“ and, together with the feven holy men, your 
“ refpedlive wives, and pairs of all animals, 
“ enter the ark without fear; then (halt thou 
“ know God face to face, and all thy quef- 
“ tiohs (hall be anfwered.” Saying this, he 
“ difappeared ; and after feven days the ocean 
£< began to overflow the cealts, and the earth to 
£ ‘ be flooded by conftant fhowers, when 
4£ Satyavrata, meditating on the Deity, 
“ faw a large veffel moving on the waters: he 
££ entered it, having in all ref peels conformed 
“ to the inftrudlions of Vishnu, who, in the 
££ form of a vaft fifh, fullered the vefiel to be 
IT “ tied 
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“ tied with a great fea ferpent, as with a cable, 
“ to his meafurelels horn. When the deluge 
“ had ceafed, Vishnu ilew the demon and re- 
“ covered the Vedas, inftrudted Satyavrata 
“ in divine knowledge,and appointed him the fe~ 
“ venth Menu bythe name of Vaivaswata.’’ 

Let us compare the two Indian accounts of 
the Creation and the Deluge with thofe delivered 
by Moses. It is not made a queftion in this 
tradt, Whether the firft chapters of Genejis are 
to be underftood in a literal, or merely in an al- 
legorical fenfe ? The only points before us are. 
Whether the creation defcribed by the jirjl 
Menu, which the Brahmans call that of the 
Lotos , be not the fame with that recorded in 
our Scripture ; and whether the ftory of the fe- 
venth Menu be not one and the fame with that 
of Noah ? I propofe the queftions, but affirm 
nothing ; leaving others to fettle their opinions, 
whether Adam be derived from a dim, which 
in Sanfcrit means the jirjl, or Menu from 
Nuh, the true name of the Patriarch; whe¬ 
ther the Sacrifice at which God is believed 
to have descended, allude to the offering of 
Abel; and, on the whole, whether the two 
Menu’s can mean any other perfons than the 
great Progenitor, and the Reflorer of our fpecies. 

On a luppofition that Vaivaswata, or 
Sun-born , was the Noah of Scripture, let us 
proceed to the Indian account of his pofterity, 

which 
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which I extract from The Puranart' papreclifd, or 
The Parana's Explained , a work lately compofed 
in Sanfcrit by Ra'dha'ca'nta Sarman, a 
Pandit of extenfive learning and great fame 
among the Hindus of this province. Before we 
examine the genealogies of kings which he has 
collected from the Parana's, it will be necef- 
fary to give a general idea of the Avl’tara's , or 
P)efcents, of the Deity : the Hindus believe in¬ 
numerable fuch defcents or fpecial interpofitions 
of Providence in the affairs of mankind, but 
they reckon ten principal Avatara's in the cur¬ 
rent period of four ages ; and all of them are 
defcribed, in order as they are fuppofed to occur, 
in the following Ode of Jayade'va, the great 
Lyrick Poet of India. 

1. “ ThoU recovered the Veda in the water 
ti of the Ocean of DeftruCtion, placing it joy- 
“ fully in the bofom of an ark fabricated by 
“ thee, O Ce'sava, affuming the body of a fjht 
“ Be victorious, O Heri, Lord of the Uni- 
“ Verfe ! 

2. “ The earth Hands firm on thy im* 
“ menfely broad back, which grows larger 
“ from the Callus occafioned by bearing that 
“ vail burthen, O Ce'sava, affuming the body 
“ of a tortoife : Be victorious, O Heri, Lord 
** of theUniverfe ! 

3 . “ The earth, placed on the point of thy 

** tulk, remains fixed like the figure of a black 

U 2 “ antelope 
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“ antelope on the n oon, C C e'sava, afium- 
“ ing the form of a boa". le victorious, O 
“ Heri, l ord of the Univerle ! 

4. “ The claw with a flupendous point, 011 
“ the exquiiite lotos of thy lion’s paw, is the 
‘ s black bee that tiling the body of the em* 
“ bowelled Hiranyaca ipu, O Ce'sava, af- 
“ fuming the form of a nun-iion : Be victorious, 
“ O Heri, Lord of the Univerle ! 

5 . “ By thy power thou beguileft Balt, 
“ O thou miraculous dwarf, thou purifier of 
“ men with the water (of Ganga) fpringing 
“ from thy feet, O Ce'sava, affirming the 
“ form of a dwarf : Be victorious, O Heri, 
“ Lord of the Univerfe ! 

6. “Thou bafneft in pure water, confiding 
“ of t!ic blood of Cjiairh the world, whole 
“ otfences are removed, and who are relieved 
“ from the pain of other births, O Ce'sava, 
“ ahum ing the form of Paras'u-Ra'ma : Be 
“ victorious, O Heri, Lord of the Univerfe 1 

y. “ With cafe to thyfelf, with delight to 
“ the Genii of the eight regions, thou fcat- 
“ tcrcit on ail tides in the plain of combat the 
“ demon with ten heads, O Ce'sava, affuming 
“ the form of Raima Chandra : Be victo- 
“ rious, O Heri, Lord of the Univerfe ! 

8 . “ Thou weareft on thy bright body a 
“ mantle /billing like a blue cloud, or like the 
“ water of j'atnuna tripping towards thee 

“ through 
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“ through fear of thy furrowing plough-(J:are, 
“ O Ce'sava, affuming the form of Pala- 
“ Ra'ma : Be victorious, OHeri, Lord of the 
“ Univerfe ! 

9. “ Th;u blameft (0I1 wonderful !) the 
“ vvhole Veda, when thou feeft, O kind-hearted, 
“ the (laughter of cattle preferibed for facrifice, 
“ O Ce'sava, affuming the body of Buddha : 
‘‘ Be viclorious, O Hert, Lord of the Uni- 
“ verfe ! 

10 . “ For the deftruftion of all the impure, 
“ thou draweit thy cimeter like a blazing co- 
“ met (how tremendous !) O Ce'sava, af- 
“ fuming the body of Calci : Be victorious, 
“ O Heri, Lord of the Univerfe ! 

These ten AvatarcCs are by fome arranged 
according to the thoufands of divine years in 
each of the four ages, or in an arithmetical pro¬ 
portion from four to one, and if fuch an ar¬ 
rangement were univerfally received, we (hould 
be able to afeertain a very material point in the 
Hindu chronology ; I mean the birth of Bud¬ 
dha, concerning which the different Pandits 
whom I have conlulted, and the fam Q'Pandits 
at different times, have exprefled a ((range diver- 
fity of opinion. They all agree that Calci is 
yet to come, and that Buddha was the laft con- 
(iderable incarnation of the Deity ; but the 
Aftronomers at Varlines place him in the third 
age, and Ra'dha'ca'nt infills, that he ap- 

U 3 peared 
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peared after the thoufandth year of the fourth: the 
learned and accurate author of the Isabiflan , 
whofe information concerning the Hindus is 
wonderfully correct, mentions an opinion of the 
P audits with whom he had converfed, that 
Buddha began his career ten years before the 
clofe of the third age; and Goverdhana of 
Cajhmir , who had once informed me, that 
Crishna defeended two centuries before Bud¬ 
dha, allured me lately, that the Cajhmlrwm 
admitted an interval of twenty-four years 
(others allow only twelve ) between thofe two 
divine perfons. The bell: authority, after all, 
is the Bhagawat itfelf, in the firft chapter of 
which it is exprcfsly declared, that “Buddha, 
“ the fon of Jin a, would appear at Cieata, 
“ for the purpofe cf confounding the demons, 

“ jujl at the beginning of the Caliyug." I have 
long been convinced, that, on thefe fubjecls, 
we can only realon latisfaclorily from written 
evidence, and that our forenfick rule muft be 
invariably applied, to tube the declarati ns of 
the Bra'iimavs mofl jlrottgly againjl themfelves , 
that is, againjl their pretenfons to antiquity \ 
fo that on the whole we may iafely place Bud¬ 
dha juft at the beginning of the prefent age : but 
what is the beginning of it ? When this quef- 
tion was propofed to Ka'dha'ca'nt, he an- 
iwered : “ Of a period compriling more than 
four hundred thoufand years, the firft two 

“ or* 
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“ or three thoufand may reafonably be called the 
“ beginning .” On my demanding written evi¬ 
dence, he produced a book of fome authority, 
compofed by a learned Gbjhvaml, and entitled 
Bhagmvatamrlta, or. The Neffar of the Bhaga- 
vat , on which it is a metrical comment; and 
the couplet which he read from it deferves to be 
cited : after the juft mentioned account of Bud¬ 
dha in the text, the commentator fays, 

“ Afau vyaftah calerabdafahafradwitaye gate, 

“ Murtih patalaverna'fya dwibhuja chicurojj’hita. 

“ He became vifible, the-thoufand-and-fe- 
“ cond-year-of-the-Cali-age being paft ; his 
“ body of-a-colour-between-white-and-ruddy, 
“ with-two-arms, without-hair on his head." 

Clcata, named in the text as the birth-place 
of Buddha, the Gvfwlmi fuppofes to have been 
Dhermaranya, a wood near Gaya, where a co- 
loftal image of that ancient Deity ftili remains : 
it feemed to me of black ftone ; but, as I favr 
it by torch-light, I cannot be politive as to its 
colour, which may, indeed, have been changed 
by time. 

The Brahmans univerfally fpeak of the 
Bauddhas with all the malignity of an into¬ 
lerant fpirit; yet the moft orthodox among 
them confider Buddha himfelf as an incarna¬ 
tion of Vishnu : this is a contradiction hard to 
be reconciled, unlefs we cut the knot inftead of 
U 4 untying 
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untying it, by fa pooling with Giorgi, that; 
theic were hvo Bl'st.us, the younger of 
whom eitabliihed the new religion, which gave 
fo great oiFence in I:i: ta, and was introduced 
into China in the £rft century of our era. The 
Cafl.nr.rian , before mentioned, aliened this faff, 
without being led to it by any queition that 
implied it; and we may have reafon to fup- 
pofe, that Buddha is in truth only a general 
word for a Phihfophxr. The author of a cele¬ 
brated Sanfcrit Dictionary, entitled from hh 
name Amarac'fra, who was himfelf a Bauddha, 
and flourished in the firft century before 
Christ, begins his vocabulary with nine 
words that lignify Heaven , and proceeds to 
thole which mean a Deity in general ; after 
which come diaerent clajfcs of G: Js, Demi¬ 
gods, and Demons, all by generick names ; and 
they are followed by two very remaikable 
heads: fir ft, (not the general names of Buddha, 
but) the names of a Luddba-in-general, of which 
he gives us eighteen, fuch as Muni, Sajlri , 
A ran ndra, Fniuvaca, Samantabhadra, Dherfna- 
refa, Sugeiia, and the like, mofc of them fig- 
nificatiie of excellence, ‘wijdom, virtue, and 
fnbiiiy; fccondly, the names of a particular 
i?/n/h/;u-A/?t;//-\vho-delcended-in-the-family-of- 
Sa'cya (thole are the very words of the ori¬ 
ginal), and his titles are, Shcyamuni, Sacya- 
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Jink a, Server? hajiddha , Saudhodani, Gautama , 
jLrcabandhii , or Kin [man of the Sun, and Md- 
yadcvfuta, or Child oj Maya: thence the au¬ 
thor pailes to the different epithets of particular 
Hindu Deities. Y\ hen I pointed out this curious 
pafiage to R fmiA'cA'Nr, he contended, that the 
f rft eighteen names were general epithets, and 
the following feven, proper names, or patrony~ 
micks of one and the fame perlon ; but Ra'ma- 
Lo'cipiK, my own teacher, who, though not 
a Brahman, is an excellent fchohtr and a very 
fenfble unprejudiced man, allured me, that 
Buddha was a gcnerick word, like De'va, and 
that the learned author, having exhibited the 
names of a Devaia in general, proceeded to 
thofe of a Buddha in general, before he came 
to particulars : he added, that Buddha might 
mean a Sage or a Philofpher, though Buddha 
was the word commoniy ufed for a mere wife 
man without fupernatural powers. 

It feems highly probable, on the whole, 
that the Buddha, whom Jayade'va cele¬ 
brates in his Hymn, was the Sacyafnha, or 
Lion of Sa'cya, who, though he forbad the 
facrifices of cattle, which the Veda’s enjoin, 
was believed to be Vishnu himfelf in a human 
form, and that another Buddha, one perhaps of 
his followers in a later age, afiuming his name 
jind character, attempted to overfet the whole 
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fyflem of the Brahmans , and was the caufe of 
that perfecution, from which the Bauddha r are 
known to have fled into very diflant regions. 
May we not reconcile th f ngular difference of 
opinion among the Hindus as to the time of 
Buddha’s appearance, by fuppofing that they 
have confounded the Two Buddha s, the firfl: of 
whom was born a few years before the clofe of 
the laft age, and the fecond, when above a 
thoufand years of the prefent age had elapfed ? 
We know, from better authorities, and with as 
much certainty as can juftly be expected on fo 
doubtful a fubjeft, the real rime, compared with 
our own era, when the ancient Buddha began 
to diftinguifli himfelf; and it is for this 
reafon principally, that I have dwelled with 
minute anxiety on the fubjeft of the lafl 
Avatar. 

The Brahmans , who a {lifted Abu’lfazl in 
his curious but fuperficial account of his maf- 
ter’s empire, informed him, if the figures in the 
Ay ini Acbari be correctly written, that a pe¬ 
riod of 2962 years had elapfed from the birth 
of Buddha to the 40th year of Acbar’s reign, 
which computation will place his birth in the 
1306th year before that of Our Saviour ; but 
when the Chinefe government admitted a new 
religion from India in the firfl: century of our 
era, they made particular inquiries concerning 
the ace of the old India Buddha, whofe birth, 

according 
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according to Couplet, they place in the 41ft 
year of their 28th cycle, or 1036 years before 
Christ, and they call him, fays he. Foe the 
fon of Moye or Ma'ya' ; but M. De Guig- 
nes, on the authority of four Chinefe Hifiori- 
ans, aflerts, that Fo was born about the year 
before Christ 1027, in the kingdom of Cajh - 
m':r : Giorgi, or rather Cassiano, from 
whole papers his work was compiled, afliires 
us, that, by the calculation of the Tibet ians , he 
appeared only 959 years before the Chrijlian 
epoch ; and M. Bailly, with fome hefitation, 
places him 1031 years before it, but inclines to 
think him far more ancient, confounding him, 
as I have done in a former trad, with the jirjl 
Budha, or Mercury, whom the Goths called 
Woden, and of whom I fhall prefently take 
particular notice. Now, whether we aflame 
the medium of the four lafl mentioned dates, or 
implicitly rely on the authorities quoted by De 
Guignes, we may conclude, that Buddha was 
fir A difiinguifhed in this country about a thou- 
[and years before the beginning of our era ; and 
whoever, in fo early an age, expeds a certain 
epoch unqualified with about or nearly , will be 
greatly difappointed. Hence it is clear, that, 
whether the fourth age of the Hindus be¬ 
gan about one thoufimd years before Christ, 
according to Goverdhan’s account of Bud¬ 
dha’s birth, or two thoufand according to 

that 
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that of Ra'cha'caVt, the common opinion, 
that 48S8 years of it are now ehpfed, is erro¬ 
neous. And here, for the prefent, we leave 
Buddha, with an intention of returning to 
him in due time; oMerving only, that if 
the learned Indian r differ fo widely in their ac¬ 
counts of the age when their ninth Avatar 
appeared in their country, we may be allured, 
that they have no certain chronology before 
him, and may lufpeft the certainty of all the 
relations concerning even his appearance. 

The received Chronology of the Hindus 
begins with an abfurdity fo monftrous, as to 
overthrow the whole fvftem ; for, having efhi- 
blifhed their period of feveniy-one divine ages as 
the reign of each Menu, yet thinking it in¬ 
congruous to place a holy perfonage in times of 
impurity, they infill, that the Menu reigns only 
in every golden age, and dilappears in the three 
human ages that follow it, continuing to dive 
and emerge like a water-fowl, till the clofe of 
his Mantra antar a. The learned author of the 
Purj.nart'hapraedfa, which I will now follow 
flep by Hep, mentioned this ridiculous opinion 
with a ferious face; but as he has not in¬ 
ferred it in his work, we may take his account 
of the feventh Menu according to its ob- 
\ ious and rational meaning, and fuppofe, that 
V.i ivasivata, the foil of Su'r ya, the foil of 
C '? yapa, or Uranus the ion of Maki'chi, or 
Light , the fc-n of Bk -vhma, which is clearly an. 
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allegorical pedigree, reigned in the Lift golden 
age, cr, according to the Hindus , three mil¬ 
lion eight hundred and ninety-two thoufand 
el \t hundred and eightv-cicht years asro. But 
they contend, that he a&ually reigned on earth 
one m.lhon feven h mined ana txvcxty-enrbt thou- 
find years of mortals, or four thotJh Height 
hu .area 7 years of the Gods; and this opinion is 
another monfter 11) repugnant to the courfe of 
nature and to human reafon, that it muff be 
rejected as wholly fabulous, and taken as a 
proof, that the Indians know nothing of their 
Eunbcrn Menu, but his name and the principal 
event oi his life: I mean rise unkierfd deluge, 
of which the three fir if Avatars are merely al¬ 
legorical representations, with a mixture, efpe- 
cially in the fecond, of agronomical mythology. 

From this Menu the whole race of men is 
believed to have defeended ; for the lcven 
Rijlti's, who were preferved with him in the 
ark, are not mentioned as fathers of human fa¬ 
milies : but f uce his daughter I la' was mar- 
ried, as the Indians tell us, to the hrft 
Budha, or Mercury, the fon of Chandra, 
or the Moon, a male Deity, whole father was 
A'i r r, fon of Brahma’ (where again we mm: 
with an allegory purely agronomical or poeti¬ 
cal), his pofterity are divided into two great 
branches, called the Children of the Sun from 
his own fuppofed father, and the Children of the 
Moon from the parent of his daughter’s hul- 

baud : 
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band : the lineal male defcendants in both thefe 
families are fuppofed to have reigned in the ci¬ 
ties of Ayodhya , or Audb , and Pratijbt'bana, 
or Fit or a, refpe&ively, till the thoufandth year of 
the prefent age ; and the names of all the princes 
in both lines having been diligently colle&ed by 
Ra'dha'ca'nt from feveral Parana's, I exhi¬ 
bit them in two columns arranged by myfelf 
with great attention. 


SECOND AGE. 

CHILDREN OF THE 


SUN 

Icshwa'cu, 

Ficucjhi, 

Cucutft’ha, 

Anenas, 

5. Prit'hu, 
Vifwagandhi, 
Chandra, 
Yuvanafwa, 
Srava, 

to. Vrihadafwa, 
Dhundhumara, 
Drid’hafwa, 
Heryafwa, 
Nicumbha, 

15. Crifafwa, 
Senajit, 
Yuvanafwa, 


MOON , 

Budha, 

Pururavas, 

Ayufh, 

Nahufha, 

Yaydti , 5. 

Puru , 

Janamejaya, 

Prachinwat, 

Pravira, 

Menafyu, 10. 

Charupada, 

Sudyu, 

Bahugava, 

Sanyati, 

Ahanyati, 15. 

Raudrafwa, 

Riteyufh, 

Mandhatriy 
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SUN 
Mandhatri, 
Purucutfa, 
20. Trafadasyu, 
Anaranya, 
Heryafwa, 
Praruna, 

T rivindhana, 
25. Satyavrata, 
Trifancu, 
Harifchandra, 
Rohita, 
Harita, 

30. Champa, 
Sudeva, 
Vijaya, 
Bharuca, 
Vrica, 

35. Bahuca, 

Sugar a, 

Afamanjas, 

Anfumat, 

B bag';rat'ha, 
40. Sruta, 

Nabha, 

Sindh udwipa, 

Ayutayufh, 

Ritaperna, 

45. Saudafa, 
Alrnaca, 


MOON, 

Rantinava, 

Sumati, 

Aiti, 20. 

Dujhhnanta. 

Bharat a, * 
(Vitat’ha, 

Manyu, 

Vrihatcfhetra, 25. 
Haftin, 

Ajamid’ha, 

Riefha, 

Samwarana, 

Cunt, 30, 

Jahnu, 

Surat’ha, 

Vidurat’ha, 
Sarvabhauma, 
Jayatfena, 35. 

Radhica, 

Ayutayufh, 

Acrodhana, 

Devatit’hi, 

Ricflia, 40. 

Dilipa, 

Pratipa, 

Santanu, 

Vickitrav’.rva, 

s 7 

Pandu, 45. 

Yudhijht'hir), 

Mulaca, 
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SUN 

Mulaca, 

Dafarat’ha, 

Aidabidi, 

50. Viftvaiaha, 

C’hatw’angs, 

Dirghabahuj 

Rasyku, 

Aja, 

55. Vj a far at'ha, 

Ra'ma. 

It is agreed among ail the Pandits that Ra-- 
ma, their fevcnih incarnate divinit:, appeared as 
king of Ayodhya in the interval between the 
Jilver and the bra-ten ages ; and, if we luppoic 
him to have R gen hi.: reign at the very begin' 
ni g of that interval, dill throe thoufand three 
hundred rears of the Gods, or a million one hun¬ 
dred and e’rht' -eight thou fund lunar jears of 
mortals will remain in the fiver age, during 
which the f.ftx-fi:e princes between Vaivas- 
wata and Ra'ma mu ft have governed the 
world ; but, reckoning thirty years for a ge¬ 
neration. which is rather too much for a long 
fucceftioa of cldefl Ions, as they aie Rid to have 
been, we cannot, by the coarfe of nature, ex¬ 
tend the fecond age of the Hindus beyond Jix- 
tcen h wired *wd jlftv lolar years : if we iup- 
pofe them not to have been eldeft fons, and 
even to have lived longer than modern princes 

in 
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in a diffolute age, we fhaSl find only a period of 
two thoufand years ; and if we remove the 
difficulty by admitting miracles, we muff ceal'e 
to reafon, and may as well believe at once what¬ 
ever the Brahmans chufe to tell us. 

In the Lunar pedigree we meet with another 
abfurdity equally fatal to the credit of the Hin¬ 
du fvftem : as far as the twenty-fecond degree 
of defcent from Vaivaswata, the lyn- 
chronifm of the two families appears tolerably 
regular, except that the children of the Moon 
were not all eldeji fons ; for king Yaya'tj ap¬ 
pointed the youngeft of his five l'cns to fucceed 
him mlndia, and allotted inferior kingdoms to the 
other four, who had offended him ; paitof the 
iDacJhin or the South to Y adu, the anceftor of 
Crishna ; the North, to Anu ; the Eaft, to 
Druhya ; and the Weft, to Turvasu, from 
whom the Pandits believe, or pretend to believe, 
in compliment to our nation, that we are de- 
feended. But of the fubfequent degrees in the 
lunar line thev know fo little, that, unable to 
fupply a conliderable interval between Bha¬ 
rat and Vitat’ha, whom they call his Ion 
and fucceffor, they are under a neceffity of al- 
ferting, that the great anceftor of Yudhisht"- 
hir, actually reigned feven and twenty thoufand 
years ; a fable of the fame clafs with that of his 
wonderful birth, which is the fubjed of a beau¬ 
tiful Indian drama : notv, if we l'uppofe his life 

X to 
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to have lafted no longer than that of other mor-i 
tals, and admit Vitat’ha and the reft to have 
been his regular fucceiTors, we fhall fall into 
another abfurdity ; for then, if the generations 
in both lines were nearly equal, as they would 
naturally have been, we fhall find Yudhisht'’- 
hir, who reigned confefledly at the dole of the 
brazen age, nine generations older than Ra'ma, 
before whofe birth the filver age is allowed to 
have ended. After the name of Bharat, 
therefore, I have fet an afterifk to denote a con- 
fiderable chafm in the Indian Hiftory, and have 
inferted between brackets, as out of their places, 
his twenty-four fucceflors, who reigned, if at 
all, in the following age immediately before 
the war of the Mahabharat. The fourth Ava¬ 
tar ^ which is placed in the interval between the 
firjl and fecond ages, and the fifth, w'hieh foot* 
followed it, appear to be moral fables grounded 
on hiftorical facts : the jourth was the punifh- 
ment of an impious monarch by the Deity him- 
felf burjling from a marble column in the fhape 
of a lion ; and the fifth was the humiliation of 
an arrogant Prince, by fo contemptible an 
agent as a mendicant dwarf. After thefe, and 
immediately before Buddha, come three great 
warriors all named Ra'jMa ; but it may juftly 
be made a queftion, whether they are not three 
reprefen t^tions of one perfon, or three different 
ways of relating the f^me hiftory ; the firft and 

lpcond 
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fecond Ra'mas are laid to have been contem - 
porary ; but whether all or any of them mean 
Rama the fon of Cu'sh, I leave others to de* 
termine. The mother of the l'econd Rama 
was named Cau'shalya', which is a derivative 
of Cushala, and though his father be diftin- 
guilhed by the title or epithetof Da'sarat’ha, 
dignifying, that his war-chariot bore him to all 
quarters of the world, yet the name of Cush, 
as the Cajhmtrians pronounce it, is preferved en¬ 
tire in that of his fon and fucceflor, and dha- 
dowed in that of his anceftor Vjcucshi ; 
nor can a juft objection be made to this opinion 
from the nafal Arabian vowel in the word Rd. 
mah mentioned by Moses, fince the very 
word Arab begins wdth the fame letter which 
the Greeks and Indians could not pronounce, 
and they were obliged, therefore, to exprefs it 
by the vowel which moft refembled it. On 
this queftion, however, I aflert nothing ; nor 
on another, which might be propofed : “ Whe- 
“ ther the fourth and fifth Avatars be not al- 
“ legorical ftories of the two prefumptuous 
“ monarchs, Nimrod and Belus ?” The hypo- 
thefts, that government was ftrft eftablifhed, laws 
enacted, and agriculture encouraged in India by 
Rama, about three theufand e'ght hundred years 
ago, agrees with the received account of 
Noah’s death, and the previous fettlement of 
his immediate defendants. 

Xi THIRD 
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third 

AGE. 

CHILDREN OF THE 

SUN. 

MO 0 N. 

Cujha, 

Atit’hi, 

Ni/hadha y 

Nabhas, 


r, Pun'danca, 
Cfhemadhamvas, 

Vitat’ha, 

Devanica, 

Manyu, 

Ahin'agu, 

Vrihatclhetraj 

Paripatra, 

Haftin, 

10. Ranach’hala, 

Ajamid’ha, 5, 

Vajranabha, 

Ricfha, 

Area, 

Samwarana, 

Sugana, 

Curu, 

Vidhriti, 

Jahnu , 

15. Hiranyanabha, 

Surat’ha, ip. 

Pufhya, 

Dhruvafandhi, 

Suderfana, 

Agniverna, 

Vidurat’ha, 

Sarvabhauma, 

Jayatfena, 

Radhica, 

30. Sighra, 

Ayutayufh, 15, 

Maru , fuppafed to be 
jflill alive. 

|Acrodhana, 

Prafufruta, 

Devatit’hi, 

Sandhi, 

Ricfha, 

Amerfana, 

Dilipa, 

sr, Mahafwat, 

Pratipa, 20. 


Vifwabahu, 
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SUN. MOON. 

Vifwabhahu, Santanu* 

Prafenajit, Vichitraviiya, 

Tacfhaca, Pandu, 

Vrihadbala, Tudhijht'hira, 

30. Vrihadrana, Y. B. C. 7 n , n . 

3 100. \Par,cJh,t. 25 

Here we have only nine-and-twenty Princes 
of the Solar line between Ra'ma and Vrihad- 
rana exclufively; and their reigns, during 
the whole brazen age, are fuppofed to have 
lafted near eight hundred and fixty-four thoufand 
yearsj a fuppofition evidently againft nature; 
the uniform courfe of which allows only a pe¬ 
riod of eight hundred and feventy , or at the very 
utmoft, of a thoufand years for twenty-nine ge¬ 
nerations. Pari'cshit, the great nephew and 
fucceffor of YubHiSHt’niR, who had recovered 
the throne from Duryo'dhan, is allowed with¬ 
out controverfy to have reigned in the interval 
between the brazen and earthen ages, and to 
have died at the fetting-in of the Caliyug ; fo 
that if the Pandits of Cafmiir and Farimes have 
made a right calculation of Buddha’s ap¬ 
pearance, the prefent, or fourth, age mull have 
begun about a thoufand years before the birth 
of Christ, and confequently the reign of 
Icshwa'cu could not have been earlier than 
four thoufand years before that great epoch ; 
and even that date will perhaps aopear, when 
X 3 ' it 
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it fhall be ftriclly examined, to be near twt 
thoufand years earlier than the truth. I cannot 
leave the third Indian age, in which the virtues 
and vices of mankind are laid to have been 
equal, without obferving, that even the clofe of 
it is manifeftly fabulous and poetical, with hardly 
more appearance of hiftorical truth than the 
tale of Trey , or of the Argonauts ; for 
Yudhisht’hir, it feems, was the fon of 
Dherma, the Genius of Juflice; Bhi'ma of 
Pavan, or the God of Wind’, Arjun of 
Indra, or the Firmament: Nacul and 
Sahade'va, of the two Cuma'rs, the Castor 
and Pollux of India ; and Bhi'shma, their re¬ 
puted great uncle, was the child of Gang a', 
or the Ganges, by Sa'ntanu, whofe bro¬ 
ther DeVa'pi is fuppofed to be ftill alive in the 
city of Calcipa\ all which fiflions may be 
charming embellilhments of an heroick poem, 
but are juft as abfurd in civil hiftory, as the de- 
fcent of two royal families from the Sun and the 
Moon. 

FOURTH AGE. 


CHILDREN Of THE 


SUN 

Urucriya, 

Vatlavriddha, 

Pratiyyoma, 


MOON. • 

Janamejaya , 

Satamc a, 

Sahaframca, 

Bhiau, 
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SUN MOON. 


Bhanu, 

Aswamedhaja, 

5. Devaca, 

Aslmacrilhna, 

Sahadeva, 

Nemichacra, 

Vira, 

Upta, 

Vrihadafw^j 

Chitrarat’ha, 

Bhantimat, 

Suchirat’ha^ 

10. Pratlcaswa, 

Dhritimat, 

Supratica, 

Suthena, 

Marudeva, 

Sunit'ha, 

Sunacfhatraj 

Nrichacfhuh, 

Pufhcara, 

Suc’hinala, 

15* Antaridha, 

Pariplava, 

Sutapasj 

Sunaya, 

Amitrajit, 

Medhavin, 

Vrihadraja, 

Nripanjaya, 

Barhi, 

Derva, 

20. Critanjaya,' 

Timi, 

Rananjaya, 

Vrihadrat’ha, 

Sanjaya, 

Sudafa, 

Slocya, 

Satanxca, 

Suddhoda, 

Durmadana, 

25. Langalada, 

Rahinara, 

Prafenajit, 

Dandapani, 

Cfhudraca, 

Nimi, 

Sumitra, Y. B. C. 

2100. Cfhemaca. 


In both families, we fee thirty generations 
are reckoned from Yudhisht’hir, and from 
X 4 Vrihadbala 
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V r ih ads a i. A his contemporary (who was 
killed, in the war ot Bharat, by Abhimanyu, 
ion of Arjun, and lather of Pari'cshit), to 
the time when the Solar and Lunar dynafties 
are believed to have become extindl in the pre- 
lent divine age ; and for thefe generations the 
Hindus allot a period of one thoufand years 
only, or a hundred years for three generations ; 
which calculation, though probably too large, 
is yet moderate enough, compared with their 
abfurd accounts ofthe preceding ages : but they 
reckon exaSly the lame number of years for 
twenty generations only in the family of 
Jara'sandi:a, whofe fon was contemporary 
with Yudhisht’hir, and founded a new 
dynafty of Princes in Magcidha , or Bahar; 
and this exact coincidence of the time, in which 
the three racesare luppoledto have been extindf, 
has the appearance of an artificial chronology, 
formed rather from imagination than front 
hiftorical evidence ; efpecially as twenty kings, 
in an age comparativ ely modern, could not have 
reigned a thoufand years. 

1 , nevertheless, exhibit the lift of them 
as a curiofity; but am far from being con¬ 
vinced, that all of them ever exifted : that, if 
they did exift, they could not have reigned 
more than /even hundred years, I am fully per- 
fuaded by the courle of nature and the concur¬ 
rent opinion of mankind. 


Kings 
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KINGS of MAGADHA. 


Sahadeva, 

Suchi, 

Marjari, 

Clhema, 

Srutafravas, 

Suvrata, 

Ayutayulh, 

Dhermafutra, 

5. Niramitra, 

Srama, ry. 

Sunacfhatra, 

Drid’hafena, 

Vrihetfena, 

Sumati, 

Carmajit, 

Subala, 

Srutanjaya, 

Sunita, 

io. Vipra, 

Satyajit, 20. 

PuRANJAYA, 

fon of the twentieth king. 


was put to death by his minifter Sunaca, who 
placed his own fon Pradyo'ta on the throne 
of his mailer; and this revolution conftitutes 
an epoch of thehighefl importance in our pre¬ 
sent inquiry; hrft, becaufe it happened ac- % 
cording to the Bhagawatumrita , two years ex- 
nflly before Buddha’s appearance in the fame 
kingdom; next, becaufe it is believed by the 
Hindus to have taken place three thoufand eight 
hundred and eighty-eight years ago, or two 
thoufand one hundred years before Christ ; 
and, laftly, becaufe a regular chronology, ac¬ 
cording to the number of years in each dynafty, 
has been eftablilhed from the accelfion of 
Pradyo'ta to the fubverlion of the genuine 
Hindu government; and that chronology I will 

now 
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now lay before you, after obferving only; that 
Ra'dha'ca'nt himfelf fays nothing of Buddha 
in this part of his work, though he particularly 
mentions the two preceding Avataras in their 
proper places. 

KINGS of MAGADHA. 

Y. B. C. 

Pradyota* 2100 

Palaca, 

Yifac’hayupa, 

Rajaca, 

Nandiverdhana, 5 reigns —138 years, 

Sifunaga* xg 6 v 

Cacaverna^ 

Cfhemadherman, 

Cfhetrajnya, 

Vidhilara, 

Ajatafatru, 

Darbhaea, 

Ajaya, 

Nandiverdhana, 

Mahanandi, 10 rn 360 

Nanda, i 602 

This prince, of whom frequent mention is 
made in the Sanjcrit books, is faid to have been 
murdered, after a reign of a hundred years, 
fey a very learned and ingenious, but paffionate 

and 
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and vindi£tive, Brahman, whofe name was 
Cha'nacya, and who raifed to the throne a 
man of the Maury a race, named Chandra- 
gupta : by the death of Nanda, and his 
fons, the Cjhatriya family of Pradyo'ta be¬ 
came extinct. 

MAURYA KINGS. 

Chandragupta, 

Variiara, 

Afocaverdhana, 

Suyalas, 

Delarat’ha, 5. 

Sangata, 

Salifuca, 

Somafarman, 

Satadhanwas, 

Vrihadrat’ha, 10 r— 137 y. 

On the death of the tenth Maurya king, 
his place was ailumed by his Commander in 
Chief, Pushpamitra, of the Sunga nation or 
family. 


Y. B. C. 

I5°* 


t' 


SUNGA KINGS. 


r. b. c* 

t 3 6 5 


Pulhpamitra, 

Agnimitra, 


Sujyc/ht’ha, 
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SUNDA KINGS. 

Y. B. C, 

Sujyefht’ha, 1365 

Vafumitra, 

Abhadraca, 

Pulinda, 

Ghoflia, 

Vajramitra, 

Bhagavata, 

Dcvabhuti, ro r rr nzy. 

The Iaft prince was killed by his minitter 
Vasude'va, of the Canna race, who ufurped 
the throne of Mogadha . 

CANNA KINGS. 

Vafudeva, 

Rhumitra, 

Narayana, 

Sufarman, 4 r — 345 y. 

A Sudra, of the Andhra family, having mur¬ 
dered his matter Susarman, and feized thd 
government, founded a new dynatty of 

ANDHRA KINGS. 

V. B. <?. 

Balin, po8 

Crifhna, 

Srifantacarna* 


Y. B.C i 

I2 53 
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ANDHRA KINGS. 

Y. B. C. 

Srifantacarna, 9 °$ 

Paurnamafa, 

Lambodara, 

Vivilaca, 

Meghafwata, 

- Vatamana, 

Talaca, 

Sivafwati, 10. 

Purifhabheru, 

Sunandana, 

Chacoraca, 

Bataca, 

Gomatin, 15. 

Purimat, 

Medafiras, 

Sirafcand’ha, 

Yajnyafri, 

Vijaya, 20. 

Chandrablja, 21 r — 456/. 

After the death of Chandrabi'ja, which 
happened, according to the Hindus , 396 years 
before VicrAMa'ditya, or 452 B. C. we hear 
no more of Magadha as an independent king¬ 
dom; but Ra'dha'ca'nt has exhibited the 
names of /even dynafties, in which Jeventy-Jix 
princes are faid to have reigned one tfmifand 
" three 
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three hundred and ninety-nine years in Avabhriti, 
a town of the Dacjldn , or South , which we 
commonly call Decan : the names of the feven 
dynafties, or of the families who eftablifhed 
them, are, Abhira, Gardabhin, Canca, Tavana, 
Turujhcara, Bhurunda, Maula ; of which the 
Tavana s arebyfome, not generally, fuppofed to 
have been Iordans, or Greeks, but the Turujh- 
cara's and Maula's are univerfally believed 
to have been Turcs and Moguls ; yet Ra'dha'- 
ca'nt adds : when the Maula race was ex- 

“ tinfl, five Princes, named Bhunanda, Bangira, 
“ Sifunandi, Tasbnandi, and Praviraca, reigned 
an hundred and fix years (or till the year 
“ io 53 ) ‘ n city of Cilacila ,” which, he 
tells me, he underftands to be in the country of 
the Mahardjhtra's, or Mahrata's : and here ends 
his Indian Chronology; for “ after Pra- 
“ vi'raca,” fays he, “ this Empire was 
“ divided among Mlech'has, or Infidels.” 

This account of the feven modern dynafies 
appears very doubtful in itfelf, and has no re¬ 
lation to our prefent enquiry; for their domi¬ 
nion feems confined to the Decan, without 
extending to Magadha ; nor have we any reafon 
to believe, that a race of Grecian Princes ever 
eftablifhed a kingdom in either of thofe coun¬ 
tries : as to the Moguls, their dynafty ftill 
fubfifts, at leaft nominally; unlefs that of 

Chengh 
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Chengiz be meant, and his fuccelfors could not 
have reigned in any part of India for the period 
of three hundred years, which is aligned to 
the Mania's ; nor is it probable, that the word 
Hire, which an Indian could have ealily pro¬ 
nounced and clearly exprefled in the Hagan 
letters, fhould have been corrupted into Tu - 
rujhcara. On the whole, we rnay fafely clofe 
the mod: authentick fyftem of Hindu Chrono¬ 
logy, that I have yet been able to procure, 
with the death of Chandr abi'ja. Should any 
farther information be attainable, we lhall, 
perhaps, in due time attain it, either from books 
or inscriptions in the Sanfcrit language; but 
from the materials with which we are at prefent 
fupplied, we may eftablilh as indubitable the 
two following propolitions ; that the three firjl 
ages of the Hindus are chiefly mythological, 
whether their mythology was founded on the 
dark enigmas of their aftronomers or on the 
heroick fi&ions of their poets ; and, that the 
fourth , or hijiorical, age cannot be carried farther 
back than about two thoufand years before 
Christ. Even in the hiftory of the prefent 
age, the generations of men and the reigns of 
kings are extended beyond the courfe of nature, 
apd beyond the average refulting from the ac¬ 
counts of the Brahmans themfelves ; for they 
afficp to an hundred and forty-two modern 

reigns 
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reigns a period of rZvw thou fund c::j hundred and 
fifty-three years, or about tv:cn!y-tivo years to a 
reign, one with another; yet they reprefent 
only four Canna Princes on the throne of ikfa- 
gadha for a period of three hundred and forty- 
five years ; now it is even more improbable, that 
four fucceffive kings fhould have reigned eighty- 
fix years and three months each, than that N and a 
fhould have been king an hundred years, and 
murdered at laft. Neither account can be cre¬ 
dited ; but, that we may allow the higheft 
probable antiquity to the Hindu government, 
let us grant, that three generations of men were 
equal on an average to an hundred years, and 
that Indian Princes have reigned, one with 
another, two and twenty ; then reckoning 
thirty generations from Akjun, thebrotherof 
Yudhisht’hira, to the extinction of his race, 
and taking the Chinefie account of Buddha’s 
birth from M. De Guignes, as the mold au¬ 
thentic medium between Abu’efazl and the 
'1 de: : ars, we may arrange the corrected Hindu 
C hronology according to the following table, 
i applying the word about or nearly (fince per¬ 
fect accuracy cannot be attained and ought not, 
to be required), before every date. 

Y. B. C, 

Ahhimanyu, foil of A*] UN, 2029 

J’ndyota, •— — 1029 

Buddha, 
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Buddha, - 

Y. B. C. 
IO27 

Nanda, — — 

699 

Balin, — — 

I49 

Vicrama'ditya -. 

56 

De'vapa'la, king of Gaur, 

2 3 


If we take the date of Buddha’s appearance 
from Abu’lfazl, we muff place Abhimanyu 
2368 years before Christ, unlefs we calculate 
from the twenty kings of A.agadha, and allow 
feven hundred years, inflead of a thou [and, be¬ 
tween Arjun and Pradyo'ta, which will 
bring us again very nearly to the date exhibited 
in the table; and, perhaps, we can hardly ap¬ 
proach nearer to the truth. As to Raja 
Nanda, if he really fat on the throne a whole 
century, we muft bring down the jJndhra 
dynaftv to the age of Vicrama'ditya, who 
with his feudatories had probably obtained fo 
much power during the reign of thofe princes, 
that they had little more than a nominal fo- 
vereignty, which ended with Chandrabi'ja, 
in the third or fourth century of the Chrifian 
era ; having, no doubt, been long reduced to 
infignificance by the kings of Gaur , defcended 
from Go'pa'la. But, if the author of the 
Dabijlan be warranted in fixing the birth of 
Buddha ten years before the Caliyug, v\e mufl 
thus correct the Chronological Table : 

Y Buddha, 
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/ 

Y. B. C. 

Buddha, — 

IO27 

Pariclhit, — 

XOI7 

Pradyota, (reckoning 20 orx 
30 generations,) j 

■ 317 °r 17 


Y. A. C. 

Nanda, — — 

*3 or 3 J 3 


This correction would oblige us to place 
Vicrama'ditya before Nanda, to whom, as 
all the Pandits agree, he was long pofterior; 
and, if this be an hidorical faCt, it feems to 
confirm the Bhagawatamrita, which fixes the 
beginning of the Caliyug about a thoufand years 
before Buddha : befides that, Balin would then 
be brought down 4 at leaft to the fixth and 
Chandrabi'ja to the tenth century after 
Christ, without leaving room for the fuble- 
quent dynadies, if they reigned fucceffively. 

Thus have we given a Iketch of Indian Hif- 
tory through the longed: period fairly affignable 
to it, and have traced the foundation of the 
Indian empire above three thoufand eight hun¬ 
dred years from the prefent time; but, on a 
fubjeCt in itfelf fo obfcure, and fo much clouded 
by the fictions of the Brahmans , who, to ag¬ 
grandize themfelves, have defignedly railed 
their antiquity beyond the.truth, we mud: be 
fatbfied with probable conjecture and jud rea- 

foning 
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foiling from the bed: attainable data ; nor can 
we hope for a fyflem of Indian Chronology to 
which no obje&ion can be made, unlefs the 
agronomical books in Sanfcrit fhall clearly 
afcertain the places of the colures in fome pre- 
cife years of the hiftorical a2;e ; not by loofe 
traditions, like that of a coarfe obfervation by 
Chiron, who poffibly never exifted, for “ he 
“ lived, fays Newton, in the golden age,” 
which mud long have preceded the Argonautlck 
expedition) but by fuch evidence as our own 
adronomers and fcholars fhall allow to be 
unexceptionable. 


Y 


2 


A CHRO- 
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A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE, 

according to one of the Hypotheses intimated 
in the preceding Tradl. 


Christian 

P-T iwnrr 

Years from 1788 

and Museiman. 

of our era. 

Adam, 

Menu I. Age I. 

5794 

Noah, 

Menu II. 

4737 

Deluge, 


4138 

Nimrod, 

Niranyacafipu. Age II. 

4006 

Bel , 

Bali , 

3892 

Rama, 

Rama. Age III. 

3817 

Noah's death 


37 8 7 


Pradyota , 

2817 


Buddha. Age IV. 

2815 


Nanda , 

2487 


Balm, 

*937 


Vacramaditya, 

1844 


Devaplila , 

1811 

Christ, 


j 7 8 7 


Nar ay unpaid. 

1721 


Sack, 

2709 

Watid, 


1080 

Mahmud, 


786 

Chengiz, 


548 

*. Taitnur , 


39 1 

Babur, 


276 

Nadirjhah , 


49 


DIS- 
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DISSERTATION X. 


A 

SUPPLEMENT 

To THE 

ESSAY ON INDIAN CHRONOLOGY. 


O UR ingenious aflociate Mr. Samuel 
Davis, whom I name with refpeft and 
applaufe, and who will foon, I truft, convince 
M. Bailly, that it is very poflible for an 
'European to tranflate and explain the Surya 
Siddhanta, favoured me lately with a copy, taken 
by his Pandit , of the original paffage men¬ 
tioned in his paper on the Agronomical Compu¬ 
tations of the Hindus , concerning the places 
of the colures in the time of Vaka'ha, com¬ 
pared with their pofition in the age of a certain 
Muni , or ancient Indian philofopher ; and the 
paffage appears to afford evidence of two aflual 
obfervations, which wdll afcertain the chrono¬ 
logy of the Hindus, if not by rigorous demon- 
ftration, at leafl by a near approach to it. 

The copy of the Varah’fanhith, from which 
the three pages, received by me, had been tran- 
fcribed, is unhappily fo incorrect (if the tran- 
Y 3 icript 
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fcript itfelf was not haftily made) that every 
line of it muff be disfigured by i'ome grofs er¬ 
ror ; and my Pandit , who examined the paf- 
fage carefully at his own houle, gave it up as 
inexplicable ; lo that, it I had not tiudied the 
fyftem of Sanfcrit profody, I Ihould have laid it 
afide in defpair : but though it was written as 
profe, without any fort of diihnction or punc¬ 
tuation, yet, when 1 read it aloud, my ear 
caught in fome fentences the cadence of verfe, 
and of a particular metre, called A'rya, which 
is regulated (not by the number of lyllubles, like 
other Indian mealures, but) by the proportion 
of times , oxfyliablek moments, in the four divi- 
fions, of which every ffanza conlifts. By 
numbering thofe moments and fixing their pro¬ 
portion, I was enabled to reftore the text of 
Vara'ha, with the perfect alfent of the learned 
Brahmen who attends me ; and, with his af- 
filiance, 1 alio corrcbled the comment written 
by Bhat i o'tpala, who, it feems, was a fon 
of the author, together with three curious paf- 
lages which are cited in it. Another Pandit 
afterwards brought me a copy of the whole ori¬ 
ginal work, which confirmed my conjectural 
emendations, except in two immaterial lylla¬ 
bles, and except, that the firft of the fix cou¬ 
plets in the text is quoted in the commentary 
from a different work entitled Panchafiddhantied: 
five of them were compofed by Vara'ha him- 

felf. 
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felf, and the third chapter of his treatife begins 
with them. 

Before I produce the original verfes, it may 
be ufeful to give you an idea of the A'rya mea- 
fure, which will appear more diftindly in La¬ 
tin than in any modern language of Europe : 

Tigridas, apros, thoas, tyrannos, peflima monftra, venemur: 
Die hinnulus, die lepus male quid egerint graminivori. 

The couplet might be lb arranged, as to begin 
and end with the cadence of an hexameter and 
pentameter, fix moments being interpofed in the 
middle of the long, and feven in that of the 
fhort, hemiftich : 

Thoas, apros, tigridas nos venemur , pejorefque tyrannos : 
Die tibi cerva, lepus libi die male quid egerit herbivorus. 

Since the A'rya meafure, however, may be al- 
moft infinitely varied, the couplet would have 
a form completely Roman, if the proportion of 
Jyllabick injiants , in the long and fhort verles, 
were twenty-four to twenty , inffead of thirty to 
twenty feven : 

Venor apros tigridafque, et, peflima monftra, tyrannos : 
Cerva mali quid agunt herbivorufque lepus ? 

I now exhibit the five flanzas of Vara'ha 
in European characters. 

Aflefhardhaddacfhinamuttaramayanan raverdhanifht’hadyan 
N unan cadachidasidycnoctan purva faftrefhu, 
Sampratamayanan favituh carcatacadyan mrigaditafehanyat: 
Udtabhave vicritih pratyacfhapencfhanair vyactih. 
Duraft’hachihnavedyadudaye’ftamaye’piva fahafranfdh, 

Y 4 Ch’ha- 
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Ch’hiyapravefanirgamachihnnirva mand.ile mahati. 

Aprapya macaramarco vinivritto hanti faparaa yamyan, 
Carcatacamafanprapto vmivnttafchottarun laindrin. 
Uttaramayanamatftya vyavrittah Cihemafafya vriddhicarah, 
Pracritift’hafchapyevan vicritigatir bhayacridufhnanfuh. 

Of the five couplets thus exhibited, the fol¬ 
lowing tranflation is mod: fcrupuloufly literal : 

“ Certainly the fouthern l'olftice was 
once in the middle of Jljlejha , the northern 
“ in the firft degree of Dhanifbt'hd, by what is 
“ recorded in former Saflras. At prelent one 
“ folftice is in the fit'll: degree of Carcata , and 
“ the other in the firft of Macara ; that which 
“ is recorded not appearing, a change mujl 
** have happened ; and the proof ariles from 
4 ‘ ocular demonftrations; that is, by obferving 
“ the remote object and its marks at the rifing 
“ or fettingof the fun, or by the marks, in a 
“ large graduated circle, of the Ihadow’s in- 
“ grefs and egrefs. The fun, by turning back 
" without having reached Macara , deftroys the 
“ fouth and the weft ; by turning back with- 
“ out having reached Carcata , the north and 
“ eaft. By returning, when he has juft 
“ palled the winter lob itial point, he makes 
<c wealth fecure and grain abundant, fince he 
“ moves thus according to nature ; but the fun, 
,e by moving unnaturally, excites terrour.” 

Now the Hindu Aflronomers agree, that 
the ift January 1790 was in the year 4891 of 

the 
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the Ca’iyuga , or their fourth peri.d, at the be¬ 
ginning of which, they fay, the equinoftial 
points were in the firft degrees of Mijba and 
Tula ; but they are alfo of opinion, that the 
vernal equinox oiciilates from the third of 
Mina to the twenty-feventh of M'fha and back 
again in 7200 years, which they divide into four 
pa,das , and confequently that it moves, in the two 
intermediate phdas , from the fir ft to the twenty- 
feventh of Mrfha and back again in 3600 years; 
the colure cutting their ecliptick in the firft of 
Mefia, which coincides with the firft o tAJwirity 
at the beginning of every fuch ofcillatory pe¬ 
riod. Vaua'ha, furnamed Mihip. a, or the Sun, 
from his knowledge of aftronomy, and ufually 
diftinguifhed by the title of Acharxa, or teacher 
of the Veda, lived confefledly when the Cali- 
yuga was far advanced ; and, lince bv a final ob- 
fervation he found the folftitial points in the firft 
degrees of Carcata and Macara , the equinoc¬ 
tial points were at the fame time in the firft of 
IMe [ha and Tula : he lived, therefore, in the 
year 3600 of the fourth Indian period, or 1291 
years before 1 ft. January 1790, that is, about 
the year 499 of our era. This date correfponds 
with the ayananfa , or preceflion, calculated by 
the rule of the Suryajiddhdnta ; for i9°2i 54" 
would be the preceftion of the equinox in 1291 
years, according to the Hindu computation of 
54" annually, which gives us the origin of 
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the Indian Zoaiack nearly ; but, by New¬ 
ton’s demonfhations, which agree as well 
with the phenomena, as the varying denfity of 
our earth will admit, the equinox recedes 
about 50" everyyear. and has receded 17° 55' 50" 
face the time of Vara'ha, which gives 
us more nearly in our own Iphere the firft de¬ 
gree of M'jba in that of the Hindus. By 
the obfervation recorded in older Sajiras , 
the equinox had gone back 23 0 20', or about 
iu£o years had intervened, between the age of 
the Muni and that of the modern aftronomer: 
the former obfervation, therefore, mull; have 
been made about 2971 years before ift Ja¬ 
nuary 1790, that is x 181 before Christ. 

W e come now to the commentary, which 
contains information of the greateft importance. 
By former Sajiras are meant, fays Bhatto'p- 
tala, the books of Para'sara and of other 
fl fun's ; and he then cites from the Pdrufara 
Sanhita the following paflage, which is in modu¬ 
lated profe, and in a ftyle much refembling that 
or the Vedas. 

Sravishta'dya't paulhn'ardhantan charah 
fi'siro ; va;antah paufhnardhat rohinyantan ; 
faumvadya taflclhardhantan grilhmah ; pravri- 
dZlclhardhat haftantan ; chitradyat jyelh't’hard- 
hantan s. rat; hemanto jyelh't’hardhat vailh- 

\ \ vi ’/ill italic 

Ct 


The 
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“ Thf, feafon of SiJjra is from the hr ft of 
“ Jdhanijht' hd to the middle of Rev at); that of 
Vafanta from the middle of Rev at) to the 
end of Rohini ; that of Grifoma from the be- 
ginning of Mrigrdjiras to the middle of 
** AJlejJid ; that of Verjhd from the middle of 
“ Ajlefha to the end of Hajla ; that of Sarad 
from the firft of Chitra to the middle of 
“ ‘JyeJht'ha ; that of He manta from the middle 
“ of JyeJIrt’ha to the end of Sravand.” 

This account of the fix Indian feafons, each 
of which is co-extentive with twofigns, or four 
lunar ftations and a half, places the folfti- 
tial points, as Vara'iia has aflerted, in the 
firft degree of Dhani/ht'ha , and the middle, 
or 6° 40', of A’JleJha, while the equinoctial 
points were in the tenth degree of Bharatit 
and 3 0 20 / of V’isdc'hd ; but, in the time of 
Vara'ha, the folftitial colure paffed through 
the 10th degree of Punarvafu and 3 20' of 
Uttarajhdra , while the equinoctial colure cut 
the Hindu ecliptick in the fit ft of Afwin 1 
and 6° 40' of Chitra, or the Trga and only ftar 
of that manfion, which, by the way, is in¬ 
dubitably the Spike of the Virgin, from the 
known longitude of which all other points in 
the Indian Zodiack may be computed. It can¬ 
not efcape notice, that Para'sara does not ufe 
in this paflage the phrafe at pnfent , which oc¬ 
curs 
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curs in the text of Vara'h a ; fo that theplaces 
of the colures might have been afcertained be¬ 
fore his time, and a conf derable change might 
have happened in their true poftion without 
any change in the phrafes by which the feafons 
were diftinguilhed; as our popular language in 
aftronomy remains unaltered, though the Zo¬ 
diacal alterifms are now removed a whole lign 
from the places where they have left their 
names : it is manifeft, neverthelefs, that Pa- 
ra'sara mu ft have written •within twelve cen¬ 
turies before the beginning of our era, and that 
tingle fact, as we lhall prefently fhow, leads to 
very momentous confequences in regard to the 
fyftem of Indian hiftory and literature. 

On the companion, which might eafily be 
made, between the colurcs of Para'sara and 
thole aferibed by Eudoxus to Chiron, the 
fuppofed affifbnt and inrtruftor of the slrgo- 
rwuts , I fhall fay very little ; becaufe the whole 
ylrgonaulick flory (which neither was, ac¬ 
cording to Herodotus, nor, indeed, could 
have been, originally Grecian ) appears, even 
v hen /tripped of its poetical and fabulous or¬ 
naments, extremeiv difputable ; and, whether 
it was founded on a league of the Helladian 
princes and Hates for the purpofe of checking, 
on a favourable opportunity, the overgrown 
power of 7'my/, or with a view to lecure the 

commerce 
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commerce of the Euxine and appropriate the 
wealth of Colchis, or, as I am dilpoled to be¬ 
lieve, on an emigration from Africa and Afa 
of that adventurous race who had fir ft been 
eftablifhed in Chaldea ; whatever, in Ihorr, 
gave rife to the fable, which the old poets have 
fo richly embellilhed, and the old hiftorians 
have fo inconfiderately adopted, it lee ms to me 
very clear, even on the principles of Newton, 
and on the fame authorities to which he refers, 
that the voyage of the Argonauts muft have 
preceded the year in which his calculations 
led him to place it. Battus built Cyrene, 
fays our great philofopher, on the iite of 
Irafa, the city of Antjeus, in the year 
633 before Christ ; yet he foon after calls 
Euripylus, with whom the Argonauts had 
a conference, king of Cyrene, and in both 
pallages he cites Pindar, whom I acknow¬ 
ledge to have been the moft learned, as 
well as the fublimeft, of poets. Now, if I 
underftand Pindar (which I will not al- 
fert, and I neither poflefs nor remember at 
prelent the Scholia, which I formerly perufed) 
the fourth Pythian Ode begins with a Ihort pa- 
negyrick on Arcesilas of Cyrene : “ Where, 
“ fays the bard, the prieftefs, who fit near 
“ the golden eagles of Jove, prophefied of 
“ old, when Apollo v T as not abfent from his 

“ manhon, 
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“ manfion, that Battus, the colonizer or 
“ fruitful Tybia , having juft left the la- 
“ cred ifle (Thera), fliould build a city 
“ excelling in cars, on the fplendid breaft of 
“ earth, and, with the Jeventeenth generation, 
“ fhould refer to himlelf the There an pre- 
“ diflion of Medea, which that princefs of 
“ the Colchians, that impetuous daughter of 
“ ./Fetes, breathed from her immortal mouth, 
“ and thus delivered to the half-divine ma- 
“ riners of the warriour Jason.” From this 
introduction to the nobleft and moft animated of 
the Argonauiick poems, it appears, that fifteen 
complete generations had intervened between the 
voyage of Jason and the emigration of 
Battus ; fo that coniidering /^regenerations 
as equal to an hundred or an hundred and twenty 
years, which Newton admits to be the Grecian 
mode of computing them, we muft place that 
voyage at lead five or fix hundred years before 
the time fixed by Newton himlelf, according 
to his own computation, for the building of 
C\rene ; that is, eleven or twelve hundred and 
thirty-three years before Chkist ; an age very 
near on a medium to that of Para'sara. If 
the poet means afterwards to lay, as I under- 
ftand him, that A act silas, his contemporary, 
was the tight h in defcent from Battus, we 
lhall draw nearly the fame conclulion, without 

having 
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having recourfe to the unnatural reckoning of 
thirty-three or forty years to a generation ; for 
Pindar was forty years del, when the Fer- 
Jians, having crofled the Hellefpont , were nobly 
refilled at 'Thermopyhf, and glorioufly defeated 
at Salamts: he was born, therefore, about the 
iixty-fifth Olympiad, or five hundred and twenty 
years before our era ; lb that, by allowing 
more naturally fix or [even hundred years to 
twentv-three generations, we may at a medium 
place the voyage of Jason about one thoufmd 
one hundred and feventv years before Our 
Saviour, or about forte fee years before the 
beginning of the Newtonian chronology. 

The defeription of the old colures by 
Eudoxus, if we implicitly rely on his teili- 
mony and on that of Hipparchus, w ho was 
indifputably, a great aftronomer for the aye in 
which he lived, affords, I allow, fuhicient evi¬ 
dence of lome rude obfervation about 937 years 
before the Chrijiian epoch ; and, if the cardinal 
points had receded from thole colures 36° 29' 
10" at the beginning of the year 1693, and 
37 0 52' 30" on the firil of January in the pre- 
fent year, they mull have gone back 3° 23' 20" 
between the obfervation implied by Pa r a s ar 
and that recorded by Eudoxus ; or, in other 
words, 244 years mult have elapfed between 
the two obiervations: but, this dilquifuion 

bavin y 
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having little relation to our principal fubjeft, '{ 
proceed to the lad couplets of our Indian aftro- 
liomer Vara'ha Mihira : which, thought 
merely aftrological and confequently abfurd, 
will give occafon to remarks of no fmall im¬ 
portance. They imply, that, when the fol- 
ftices are not in the firft degrees of Carcata and 
Macara , the motion of the fun is contrary to 
nature, and being caufed, as the commentator 
intimates, by fome utpata , or preternatural 
agency, mud: neceflarily be produ&ive of mif- 
fortune ; and this vain idea feems to indicate 
a very fuperficial knowledge even of the 
fyftem which Far aha undertook to explain ; 
but he might have adopted it folely as a religi¬ 
ous tenet, on the authority of Garga, a priefl 
of eminent lanftity, who exprefles the fame 
wild notion in the following couplet : 

Yada nivertate’praptah fravifhtamuttarayane, 

AiljQian daclhine’praptaftadavidyainnahadbhayan. 

“ WirtN the fun returns, not having reached 
“ Dkanift'ha in the northern f )lflice,cr not hav- 
“ ing reached Jiff hi in the fouthern, then 
“ let a man feel great appreheniion of danger.” 

Para'sara himfelf entertained afimilar opi¬ 
nion, that anv irregularity in the folftices would 
indicate approaching calamity ; Yadciprapto 
vaijhnavimtam, fays he, udanmargc prepadyate, 
dac/hinc, af.-fham va niahdb hay ay a, that is, 

“ When having reached the end of Sravand , 
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4t in the northern path, or half of AJleJbd in 
“ the fouthern, he ftill advances, it is a caufe 
“ of great fear.” This notion pofiibly had its 
rife before he regular preceflion of the cardi¬ 
nal points had been obferved ; but we may alfo 
remark, that fome of the lunar manlions were 
confidered as inaufpicious, and others as fortu¬ 
nate : thus Menu, the firft Indian lawgiver, 
ordains, that certain rites fihall be performed 
under the influence of a happy Nacjhaira ; and 
where he forbids any female name to be taken 
from a eonftellation, the mod learned commen-- 
tator gives A'rdra and Rival) as examples of ill- 
omened names, appearing by deflgn to Ikip over 
others that mull firft have occurred to him. 
Whether Dhanijht'ha and Ajljhl were inaufpi¬ 
cious or profperous I have not learned ; but, 
whatever might be the ground of Vara'ha’s 
aftrological rule, we may collect from his 
aftronomy, which was grounded on obfervation, 
that the lolftice had receded at leaft 2 ■£. 20'. be¬ 
tween his time and that of ParA'saka ; for 
though he refers its pofition to the Jigns, inftead 
of the lunar manjions , yet all the Pandih with, 
whom I have converfed on the fubjedt, unani- 
moufly afiert, that the firft: degrees of Mejha 
and Afwim are coincident. Since the two an¬ 
cient fages name only the lunar afterifms, it is 
probable, that the lolar divifion of the zodiack 
into twelve figns was not generally ufed in their 

Z days; 
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days ; and we know, from the comment oil the 
Surya S'lddhanta , that the lunar month, by 
which all religious ceremonies are hill regulated, 
was in ule before the folar. When M. Bailey 
alks, “ Why the Hindus eftablilhed the begin- 
“ ning of the preceliion, according to their 
“ ideas of it, in the year of Christ 499 r” to 
which his calculations alio had led him, ws 
anfwer, Becaufe in that year the vernal equinox 
was found by oblervation in the origin of their 
ecliptick ; and fince they wereef opinion, that 
it mull have had the fame pofition in the firft 
year of the Calivuya , they were induced by 
their erroneous theory to fx the beginning of 
their fourth period 3600 years before the time of 
Var a'h a , and to account for Para'sak a’s ob- 
iervation by fuppoiingan u/yta, or prodiyy. 

To what purpole, it may he afLed, have we 
afeertained the age of me I\J:,;:is ? Who was 
Pa p.a'sara : Who was (jauga ? With 
whom were they contcmporaiy, or with whole 
ago mav thcirT be compared ? What light will 
thefe inquires throw on the hiltory of India or 
of mankind ? I am happy in being able to an¬ 
fwer thole queftions with confidence and pre- 
ciiion. 

All the Brahmens agree, tint onlv one Pa- 
ra'saka is named in their lac red records ; that 
he compoied the aftronomical book before cited, 
and a law tract, which is now in my pofiefion ; 

that 
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that he was the grandfoii of Vasisiit’ha, an¬ 
other aftronomer and legiflator, whole wo:ks 
are hill extant, and who was the preceptor of 
Ra'ma, king of Ayidhya ; that he was the 
father of Vya'sa, by whom the Vedas were 
arranged in the form which they now bear, 
and whom Crishna himfelf names with ex¬ 
alted praife in the Gita ; fo that, by the admif- 
fion of the Pandits themfelves, we find only 
three generations between two of the Ra'mas, 
whom they confider as incarnate portions of the 
divinity ; and Para'sara might have lived till 
the beginning of the Calyuga, which the mis¬ 
taken doftrine of an olcillation in the cardinal 
points has compelled.the Hindus to place 1920 
years too early. This error, added to their fan¬ 
ciful arrangement of the four ages, has been the 
Source of many abfurdities ; for they infift, that 
Va'lmic, whom they cannot but allow to have 
been contemporary with Ra'machandra. 
Jived in the age of Vya'sa, who confultedhim 
on the compofition of the Mahdbbdrat, and 
who wasperfonally known to Balara'ma, the 
brother of Crishna. When a very learned 
Brahmen had repeated to me an agreeable flory 
of a converfation between Va'lmic and 
Vya'sa, I exprefled my furprize at an inter¬ 
view between two bards, whofe ages were fe- 
parated by a period of 864,000 years ; but he 
Z 2 foon 
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footi reconciled himfelf to lb monflrous an ana» 
chronifm, by obferving, that the longevity of* 
the Munis was preternatural, and that no limit 
could be fet to divine power. By the fame re- 
courfe to miracles or to prophecy, he would 
have anfwered another objection equally final to 
his chronological fyfiem : it is agreed by all, 
that the lawyerY a'gyawalcya was an attend¬ 
ant on the court of JA NACA, whole daughter 
Si'ta' was the conftant, but unfortunate w ife 
of the great Ra'ma, the hero of Va'lmic’s 
poem ; but that lawyer himfelf, at the very 
opening of his work, which now lies before me, 
names both Para'sara and Vya'sa among 
twenty authors, whole tracts form the body 
of original Indian law. By the way, fince 
Vasisht’ha is more than once named in the 
Miinwvjanhiti), we may be certain, that the 
laws afcribed to Menu, in whatever age they 
might have been frit promulgated, could not 
have received the form in w hich we now fee 
them above three thoufand years ago. 

The age and functions of Garg a lead tocon- 
fequences yet more intereiling : he was confef- 
fedly the purokita , or officiating prir.fl, of 
Crishna himfelf, who, when only a herdfman’s 
boy at Mat'hura , revealed his divine character to 
Garga, bv running to him with more than 
mortal benignity on his countenance, when the 
plied had invoked Na'ra'yan. His daughter 

was 
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was eminent for her piety and her learning, and 
the Brahmans admit, without coniiriering the 
confequence of their admiliion, that the is thus 
sddrefled in the Iv-Ja itieli : Tata urdhwan no 
va famopi , Ga'rgi, ejha a Jit yo dvimn-.rdhanan 
tapati, dyava hk:tm:n tapati, bhamva fubhran ta¬ 
pati, Lean tapati , antaran tapatyanantaran ta¬ 
pati ; or, “ That Sun, O daughter of Garga, 
“ than w’hich nothing is higher, to which no- 
“ thing is equal, enlightens the fummit of the 
“ fky ; with the iky enlightens the earth ; 
“ with the earth enlightens the lower worlds ; 
“ enlightens the higher worlds; enlightens 
“ other worlds ; it enlightens the bread, 
“ enlightens all belides the bread.” From 
thefe fads, which the Brahmans cannot 
deny, and from thefe conceflions, which they 
unanimoufly make, we may reafonably infer, 
that if Vya'sa was not the compofer of the 
Vedas, he added at lejdt fomething of his own 
to the fcattered fragments of a more ancient 
work, or perhaps to the loofe traditions which 
he had collected ; but whatever be the compa¬ 
rative antiquity of the Hindu feriptures, we 
may fafely conclude, that the Mofaick and Indian 
chronologies are perfectly confident ; that 
Menu, fon of Brahma', was the A dim a, or 
firjl, created mortal, and confcquently our 
Adam ; that Menu, child ot the Sun, was 
preferved with /even others, in a bahitra , or cr.- 
Z j pacious 
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pacious ark, from an univtrfaldeluge, and muft 
therefore be our Noah ; that Hi ran vac a- 
sipu, the giant with a golden axe, and Vail 
or Bali , were impious and arrogant monarehs, 
and, mold probably, our Nimrod and Belus ; 
that the three Ra'mas, two of whom were in¬ 
vincible warriors, and the third, not only va¬ 
liant in war, but the patron ol agriculture and 
wine, which derives an epithet from his name, 
were different reprefentations of the Grecian 
Bacchus, and either the Ra'ma of feripture, or 
his colony perfonified, or the Sun, firft adored 
by his idolatrous family ; that a confiderable 
emigration from Chaldea into Greece, Italy, and 
India ,happened about twelve centuries before the 
birth of Our Saviour ; that Sa'cya, or Si's a K, 
about two hundred years after Vya'sa, either 
in perfon or by a colony from Egypt imported 
into this country the mild herefy of the ancient 
Bauddhas ; and that the dawn of true Indian 
hiftory appears only three or four centuries be¬ 
fore the Chrijlian era, the preceding ages be¬ 
ing clouded by allegory or fable. 

As a fpecimen of that fabling and allego¬ 
rizing fpirit which has ever induced the Brah¬ 
mens to difguife their whole fyftem of hiidory, 
philofophy, and religion, I produce a paifage 
from the Bhdgavat, which, however if range 
and ridiculous, is very curious in itfelf, and 
elofely connected with the fubject of this Eflay : 

it 
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it is taken from the fifth Scandha , or Section, 
which is written in modulated profe. “ There 
“ are fo me,” fays (he Indian author, “ who, for 
“ the purpofe of meditating intenfely on the 
“ holy fon of Vasude'va, imagine yon ce- 
“ leftial fphere to reprefent the figure of that 
“ aquatick animal which we call &is'uinara \ its 
i! head being turned downwards, and its body 
44 bent in a circle, they conceive Dhruva, or 
44 the pole ftar, to be fixed on the point of its 
44 tail; on the middle part of the tail they fee 
44 four ftars, Prejapati, Agm, Indra, Dhernia, 
44 and on its bafe two others, Dhatrr and ViJ- 
“ hatri: on its rump are the Septarjhis , or 
“ feven flars of the Sacata, or Wain ; on its 
44 back the path of the Sun, called Ajavit'h), or 
“ the Scries of Kids ; on its belly the Ganga of 
44 the fky: Punarvafu and Pufhya gleam re- 
44 fpectively cn its right and left haunches ; 

“ A'rdra and Afiefha on its right and left feet or 
44 fins ; Abbijit and Uttarlifhad'ha in its right 
44 and left noftrils ; Sravana and Purvdjh'luT ha 
44 in its right and left eyes ; Dhanijhf ha and 
44 Mula on its right and left ears. Tight con- 
44 flellations, belonging to the fummer Solftice, 

44 Magha, Purvaphalgun), Uttaraf halpuni,Haf- 
4 4 ta, Ckftra, Sivati, Id fee ha, Anuradha , 

44 may be conceived in the ribs of its left fide ; 

44 and as many afterifms, connc&ed with the 
Z 4 “ winter 
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“ winter Solftice, Mngasiras, Robin:, Cnttica % 
“ Bharani , Afwttii, RJvatt, Uttarabhadrapada, 
“ Purvabhadrapada , may be imagined on the 
4 ‘ ribs of its right fide in an inverfe order : let 
“ Satabhift'a and JyeJbt'ha be placed on its right 
“ and left fhoulders. Jn its upper jaw is 
Agajiya, in its lower Tama ; in its mouth the 
“ planet Mangala ; in its part of generation, 
Sanaijchara ; on its hump, Vrihafpati ; in 
“ its bread, the Sun ; in its heart, Nariiyan ; 
li in its front, the Moon ; in its navel, Usanas ; 
** on its two nipples, the two Afwinas ; in its 
aicending and defcending breaths, Budha\ 
“ on its throat, Rahu ; in all its limbs, Cetus, 
il or comets ; and in its hairs, or bridles, the 
“ whole multitude of Stars. r 

It is necefidry to remark, that, although 
the jisumara be generally defcribed as the fea- 
hog or porpoife, which we frequently have leen 
placing in the Ganges, yet fitjtn'ar, which feems 
derived from the Sanfcrit, means in Perjian a 
large lizard : the paflage jufl exhibited may ne- 
verthelefs relate to an animal of the cetaceous 
order, and pofiibly to the dolphin pf the an¬ 
cients. 

Bffore I leave the fphere of the Hin¬ 
dus, I cannot help mentioning a fingular faff : 
in the Sanfcrit. language, Ricjha means a confitl- 
latkn acd a bear, fo that Maharcfka may denote 
either a great bear, or a great ajierifm. Etymo- 

logift^ 
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Jogiils may, perhaps, derive the Me gas Ardlos of 
the Greeks from an Indian compound ill un- 
derftood; but I will only obferve, with the 
wild American , that a bear •with a very long 
tail could never have occurred to the imagination 
of any one who had been the animal. I may 
be permitted to add, on the fubjeft of the Indian 
Zodiack, that, if I have erred in a former 
Eflay, where the longitude of the lunar man- 
lions is computed from the hr ft ftar in our con- 
ftellation of the Ram, I have been led into 
error by the very learned and ingenious M. 
Baiely, who relied, I prefume, on the au¬ 
thority of M. Le G until: the origin of the 
Hindu Zodiack, according to the Svrya SidJ- 
hiinta , rauft be nearly r 19“. 21'. 54". in our 
fphere, and the longitude of Ch'itry or the 
Spike, rnuft of courle be 199 0 . 21'. 54''. from 
the vernal equinox; but, lince it is difficult by 
that computation to arrange the twenty-feven 
manfions and their feveral ftars, as they are de¬ 
lineated and enumerated in the Retnamall, I 
muft for the prefent fuppofe, with 3 \I- Bailly, 
that the Zodiack of the Hindus had two origins, 
one conftant and the other variable ; and a far¬ 
ther inquiry into the fubjedt muft be referved 
for a feafon of retirement and leifure. 


t>IS- 
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ON THE 


INDIAN GAME OF CHESS. 


I F evidence be required to prove that Chefs 
was invented by the Hindus , we may be fa- 
tisfied with the teftimony of the Perjians ; 
who, though as much inclined as other nations 
to appropriate the ingenious inventions of a fo¬ 
reign people, unanimoufly agree, that the game 
was imported from the weft of India, together 
with the charming fables of Vishnusarman, 
in the fixth century of our era. It feems to have 
been immemorially known in Hindu flan by the 
name of Chaturanga , that is, the four angci s, 
ox members, of an army, which are faid in the 
Amaracojha to be hajiyasucarat' hapadiitam , or 
elephants, horfes, chariots, and foot-foldiers; 
and in this fenfe the word is frequently ufed 

by 
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by Epick poets in their defcriptions of real 
armies. By a natural corruption of the pure 
Sanfcrit word, it was changed by the old Per- 
fians into Chat rang ; but the Arabs, who foon 
after took pofleffion of their country, had nei¬ 
ther the initial nor final letter of that word in 
their alphabet, and confequently altered it fur¬ 
ther into Shatranj, which found its way pre- 
fently into the modem P erg an, and at length 
into the dialects of India , where the true deri¬ 
vation of the name is known only to the 
learned. Thus has a very iignificant word in the 
facred language of the Brahmans been tranf- 
formed by fucceffive changes into axedrez , 
fcacchi , e'checs, chefs , and, by a whimilcal con¬ 
currence of circumftances, given birth to the 
Englifis word check, and even a name to the 
Exchequer of Great Britain. The beautiful 
limplicity and extreme perfection of the game, 
as it is commonly played in Europe and Afia, 
convince me, that it was invented by one effort 
of fome great genius; not completed by gra¬ 
dual improvements, but formed, to ule the 
phrafe of Italian criticks, by the firf intention : 
yet of this iimple game, fo exquifitely con¬ 
trived, and fo certainly invented in India , I 
cannot find any account in the clafiical writings 
of the Brahmans. It i% indeed, confidently 
-dljrtcd, that Sanfcrit books on Chefs exifit in 

tliis 
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this country, and, if they can be procured at 
Banares , they will affuredly be fent to us : at 
prefent I can only exhibit a defcription of a very 
ancient Indian game of the fame kind ; but 
more complex, and, in my opinion, more mo¬ 
dern, than the limple Chefs of the Perjtans\ 
This game is alfo called Chaturanga, but more 
frequently Chaturaj), or the four Kings, fince 
it is played by fourperfbns reprefenting as manv 
princes, two allied armies combating on each 
fide: the defcription is taken from the Bha~ 
tvi/J.ya Puran, in which Yudhisht’hir is re- 
prefented converfing with Vya'sa, who ex¬ 
plains at the king’s rcqueft the form of the fic¬ 
titious warfare, and the principal rules of it: 
“ Having marked eight fquares on all (ides,” fays 
the Sage, “ place the red army to the eaft, the 
“ green to the fouth, the vellow to the v, eif, 
“ and the black to the north : let the elephant 
44 (land on the left of the king ; next to him the 
“ herfe ; then the boat ; and, before them all, 
4 ' four foot-foldiers ; but the boat muff be placed 
“ in the angle of the board.” From this paf- 
fage it clearly appears, that an army, with 
its four anga's, mull be placed on'’each fide of 
the board, fince an 'elephant could not (band, in 
any other pofition. on the kft hand of each 
kina % and Ra'dha'ca'nt informed me, that 
the board confided, like ours, of fxtv-jour 

fquares, 
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fquares, half of them occupied by the forces* 
and half vacant : he added, that this game 13 
mentioned in the oldeft law-books, and that it 
was invented by the wife of R a'van, King of 
Lanca , in order to amufe him with an image of 
war, while his metropolis was clofely befieged by 
Ra'ma in the fecond age of the world. He had 
not heard the ftory told by Firdausi near the 
clofe of the Shabnamah, and it was probably 
carried into Perjia from Canyacuvja by Borzu, 
the favourite phyfician , thence called Vatdya- 
priya, of the great Anu'shirava'n ; but he 
faid, that the Brahmans of Gaur, or Bengal , 
were once celebrated for fuperior lkill in the 
game, and that his father, together with his 
lpiritual preceptor, Jaganna't’h, now living at 
‘Tribeni, had inftrufted two young Brahmans in 
all the rules of it, and had lent them to Jaya- 
nagar at the requeft of the late Raja, who had 
liberally rewarded them. A flip, or boat , is 
fubftituted, we lee, in this complex game for 
the rat'h, or armed chariot, which the Benga¬ 
lee pronounce rot'h, and which the Perfans 
changed into rokh , whence came the rook of 
fome European nations ; as the vierge and fol 
of the French are fuppofed to be corruptions of 
ferz and fil, the prime mmijler and elephant of 
the Perfans and Arabs. It were vain to feekan 
etymology of the word rook in the modern Per- 

fan 
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fan language ; for, in all the paffages extracted 
from f irdausi and Ja'mi, where rokh is con¬ 
ceived to mean a hero, or a fabulous bird , it 
fignifies, 1 believe, no more than a check or a 
face : as in the following defcription of a pro- 
ceffion in Egypt: “ when a thoufand youths* 
“ likecyprefes, box-trees, and firs, with locks 
* t as fragrant, cheeks as fair, and bofoms as 
“ delicate, as lilies of the valley, were march- 
“ ing gracefully along, thou wouldft have faid» 
“ that the new fpring was turning his face 
“ (not as H yde tranflates the words, carried 
“ on rokhs) from flation to frationand, as to 
the battle of the duvodzdeh rokh, which 
D’He p belot fuppofes to mean don;:e preux 
chevaliers , I am fhrongly inclined to think, 
that the phrafe only fignifies a combat of twelve 
perfons face to face, or lix on a fide, I cannot 
agree with my friend Ra'bha / ca'nt, that a jhtp 
is properly introduced in this imaginary warfare 
in head of a chariot, in which the old Indian 
warriours conftantly fought; for though the 
king might be luppofed to ft in a car, fo that 
the four angds would be complete, and though 
it may often be neceffary in a real campaign to 
pafs rivers or lakes, yet no river is marked on 
the Indian, as it is on the Chinefe chefs-board, 
and the intermixture of flips with horfes, ele¬ 
phants, and infantry embattled oil a plain, is 

an 
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an abfurdity not to be defended. The u{e of dice 
may, perhaps, be juftified in a reprefentation 
of war, in which fortune has unqueftionably a 
great fhare, but it feems to exclude Chefs from 
the rank which has been affigned to it among 
the fciences, and to give the game before us the 
appearance of nvhif, except that pieces are ufed 
openly, inftead of cards which are held con¬ 
cealed : neverthelefs we find, that the moves 
in the game deferibed by Vya'sa were to a 
certain degree regulated by chance ; for he 
proceeds to tell his royal pupil, that “ if 
“ cinque be thrown, the king or a pawn mu ft 
“ be moved ; if quatre, the elephant', if trots, 
“ the horfc ; and if deux, the boat." 

He then proceeds to the moves : “ the king 
“ paffes freely on all fides but over one fquare 
“ only ; and with the fame limitation the 
“ pawn moves, but he advances flraight for- 
ward, and kills his enemy through an angle ; 
“ the elephant marches in all directions, as far 
“ as his driver pleafes ; the herfe runs obliquely 
“ traverfing three fquares; and the fleip goes 
“ over two fquares diagonally.” The elephant, 
we find, has the powers of our queen , as we 
are pleafed to call the mlnijler, or general, of 
the Per fane ; and the (hip has the motion of the 
piece to which we give the unaccountable ap¬ 
pellation of bifop, but with a reftri&ion which 
mufl greatly leflen his value. 


The 
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The bard next exhibits a few general rules 
and fuperficial directions for the conduct of the 
game : “ the pawns and the Jhip both kill and 
“ may be voluntarily .killed ; while the king, 
“ the elephant , and the horfe may Hay the foe, 
“ but cannot expofe themfelves to be flain. 
“ Let each player preferve his own forces with 
“ extreme care, iecuring his king above alb 

and not faerificing a fuperior, to keep an in- 
“ ferior, piece.” Here the commentator oil 
the Pur an oblerves, that the horfe, who has 
the choice of eight moves from any central po¬ 
rtion, muft be preferred to the flnp, who has 
only the choice of four ; but this argument 
would not have equal weight in the common 
game, where the bijhop and tower command a 
whole line, and where a knight isahvays of lefs 
value than a toiver in action, or the bijhop of that' 
fide on which the attack is begun. “ It is by 
“ the overbearing powder of the elephant , that 
“ the king fights boldly; let the whole army, 
“ therefore, be abandoned, in order to fecure 
“ th t elephant: the king muft never place one 
‘‘ elephant before another, according to the rule 
“ ofGo'TAMA, unlefis he be compelled by want 
“ of room, for he would thus commit a dan- 
,c gerous fault; and if he can flav one of two 
*' hoftile elephants , he mull deftroy that on his 
** left hand.” The lafl rule is extremely ob- 

Icure; 
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fcure ; but, as Go'tama was an illutrious 
lawyer and philofopber, he would not have 
condefcended to leave directions for the game of 
Chaturanga y if it had not been held in great 
etimation by the ancient Sages of India. 

All that remains of the patage, which was 
copied for me by Ra'dha'ca'nt and explained 
by him, relates to the feveral modes in which 
a partial fuccefs or complete victory may be ob¬ 
tained by any one of the four players ; for we 
fhall fee, that, as if a difpute had arilen between 
two allies, one of the kings may affume the 
command of all the forces, and aim at feparate 
conquet. Firfl; “ When any one king has 
“ placed himfelf on the fquare of another king y 
“ which advantage is called Sinhafana, or the 
“ throne , he wins a take; which is doubled, 
“ if he kill the adverfe monarch, when he 
“ feizes his place; and, if he can feat him- 
‘‘ lelf on the throne of his ally, he takes the 
“ command of the whole army.” Second¬ 
ly ; “ If he can occupy fucceffively the 
tr thrones of all the three princes, he obtains 
“ the victory, which is named Chaturdji , and 
“ the take is doubled, if he kill rhelatof the 
“ three, jut before he takes potefhon of his 
throne, but if he kill him on his throne, 
ft the take is quadrupled.” Thus, as the com¬ 
mentator remarks, in a real warfare, a king 

A a may 
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may be confidered as victorious, when he feize* 
the metropolis of his adverfary ; but if he can 
deftroy his foe, he difplays greater heroifm, and 
relieves his people from any further folicitude. 
“ Both in gaining the Sinhafana and the Cha - 
** turajl, fays Vya'sa, the king muff be fup- 
“ ported by the elephants or by all the forces 
“ united.” Thirdly; “ When one player has 
u his own king on the board, but the king of 
his partner has been taken, he may re- 
** place his captive ally, if he can feize both 
“ the adverfe kings', or, if he cannot effedt 
“ their capture, he may exchange his king for 
** one of them, againft the general rule, and thus 
“ redeem the allied^>r/«ce, who will fupply his 
“ place.” This advantage has the name of 
JSripacriJhta, or, recovered by the king ; and the 
Naucdcrtfhta feems to be analogous to it, but 
confined to the cafe of fiips. Fourthly ; “ If 
a pawn can march to any fquare on the op- 
** polite extremity of the board, except that 
“ of the king, or that of the flip, he affumes 
‘ 4 whatever power belonged to that fquare; 

“ and this promotion is called Shatpada , or 
** the fix flrides Here we find the rule, 
with a lingular exception, concerning the ad¬ 
vancement of pawns, which often occafions 
a mofl interefting flruggle at our common 
chefs, and which has furnifhed the poets and 

rooraliffs 
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moralifts of Arabia and Perjia with many lively 
reflexions on human life. It appears, that 
44 this privilege of Shatfpada was not allowable, 
4 ‘ in the opinion of Go'tama, when a player 
44 had three pawns on the board; but, when 
44 only one pawn and one Jhip remained, the 
“ pawn might advance even to the fquare of a 
44 king or a Jhip , and affume the power of 
“ either.” Fifthly ; 44 According to the Rdc- 
44 Jiiafa'S) or giants (that is, the people of 
44 Lancd , where the game was invented), there 
44 could be neither viXory nor defeat, if a king 
44 were left on the plain without force: a 
44 fituation which they named Cacacajht'ha'' 
Sixthly; “ If three jhips happen to meet, and the 
44 fourth Jhip can be brought up to them in the 
44 remaining angle, this has the nameof Vrihan - 
“ naucd ; and the player of the fourth feizes all 
*‘ the others.” Two or three of the remaining 
couplets are fo dark, either from an error in the 
manufcript or from the antiquity of the lan¬ 
guage, that I could not underftand the Pan¬ 
dit's explanation of them, and fufpeX that they 
gave even him very indiftinX ideas; but it 
would be eafy, if it were worth while, to play 
at the game by the preceding rules ; and a little 
praXice would, perhaps, make the whole in¬ 
telligible. One circumftance, in this extraX 
from the Pttran, feems very furprizing: all 
A a 2 games 
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games of hazard are pofitively forbidden by 
Menu, yet the game of Chaturanga , in which 
dice are ufed, is taught by the great Vya'sa 
himfelt, whole law-trail appears with that of 
Go tama among the eighteen books which 
form the Dhermafafira ; but as Ra'dha'ca'nt 
and his preceptor Jaganna't’h are both em¬ 
ployed by Government in compiling a Digeft ot 
In iian laws, and as both of them, efpecially 
the venerable Sage of Tribem, underhand the 
game, thev are able, I prelume, to affign rea- 
fona, why it Ihould have been excepted from 
the general prohibition, and even openly taught 
by ancient and modern Brahmans. 


DIS- 
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DISSERTATION XII. 


f O N T H E 

SECOND CLASSICAL BOOK 


OF T H E 

CHINESE. 


T HE vicinity of China to our Indian ter. 

ritories, from the capital of which there 
are not more than jix hut aired miles to the pro¬ 
vince of Yu'na'n, muft neceffarily draw our 
attention to that moft ancient and wonderful 
Empire, even if we had no commercial inter¬ 
com* ie with its more diftant and maritime 
provinces; and the benefits that might be de¬ 
rived from a more intimate connexion with a 
nation long famed for their ufeful arts and for 
the valuable produflions of their country, are 
too apparent to require any proof or nluftra- 
tion. My own inclinations and the courle of 
my ffudies lead me rather to conlider at prelent 
their laws , pbhticks , and morals , with which 
their general literature is clofely blended, than 
A a 3 their 
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their manufactures and trade; nor will I fpare 
either pains or expence to procure tranflations 
of their moft approved law-tra5ls , that I may 
return to Europe with diftinCt ideas, drawn 
from the fountain-head, of the wil'eft Jlfiatick 
legiflation. It will probably be a long time be¬ 
fore accurate returns can be made to my in¬ 
quiries concerning the Chinefe Laws; and, in 
the interval, the Society will not, perhaps, be 
difoleafed to know, that a tranflation of a moft 
venerable and excellent work may be expeCted 
from Canton through the kind affiftance of an 
ineftimable correfpondent. 

According to a Chinefe Writer, named Jbi 
Yang Ping, ‘ the ancient characters uled in 

* his country were the outlines of vifible ob- 

* jeCts earthly and celeftial; but, as things 

* merely intellectual could not be expreffed by 

* thofe figures, the grammarians of China 

* contrived to reprefent the various operations 
4 of the mind by metaphors drawn from the 

* productions of nature: thus the idea of 

* roughnefs and of rotundity, of motion and 
‘ reft, were conveyed to the eye by figns re- 
4 prefenting a mountain, the fky, a river and 

* the earth; the figures of the fun, the moon, 

* and the ftars, differently combined, flood for 
‘ fmoothnefs and lplendour, for any thing art- 
4 fully wrought, or woven with delicate wqrk- 

4 manfhip; 
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* manfhip; extcnfion, growth, increafe, and 

* many other qualities, were painted in eha- 

* rafters taken from clouds, from the firma- 

* ment, and from the vegetable part of the 

* creation ; the different ways of moving, agi- 

* lity and flownels, idlenefs and diligence, 

* wereexpreffed by various infefts, birds, fifh, 

* and quadrupeds: in this manner paffions 
4 and fentiments were traced by the pencil, 

* and ideas not fubjeft to any fenfe were exhi- 

* bited to the fight; until by degrees new com- 

* binations were invented, new expreffions ad- 

* ded; the charafters deviated imperceptibly 

* from their primitive fhape, and the Chinefe 

* language became not only clear and forcible, 

* but rich and elegant in the higheft degree.’ 

In this language, fo ancient and fo wonder¬ 
fully compofed, arc a multitude of books 
abounding in ufcful, as well as agreeable, know¬ 
ledge ; but the higheft clafs confifts of Five 
works; one of which, at leaft, every Chinefe 
who afpires to literary honours muft read 
again and again, until he poflefs it perfeftly. 

The firfl is purely Hiforical, containing annals 
of the Empire from the two thoufand-three hun¬ 
dred-thirty /eventh year before Christ : it is 
entitled Shi' King, and a vcrfion of it has been 
publifhed in France ; to which country we arc 
indebted for the moft authentick and moft valu- 

A a 4 abl# 
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»b e fpecimens of Chinefe Hiftory and Litera¬ 
ture, from the compofitions \vh ch preceded 
thofe of Hom.-r, to the poetical works of the 
prefent Emperor, who feems to be a man of 
the brightefi genius and the mod amiable affec¬ 
tions. We may fmile, if we pleafe, at the levity 
of the French , as they laugh without fcruple 
at our ferioufnefs ; but let us not fo far under¬ 
value our rivals in arts and in arms, as to deny 
them their juft commendation, or to relax 
our efforts in that noble druggie, by which 
alone we can prelerve our own eminence. 

The Second Claffical work of the Chinefe 
contains three hundred Odes, or fhort Poems, 
in praife of ancient fovereigns and legiflators, 
or defcriptive of ancient manners, and recom¬ 
mending an imitation of them in the difeharge 
of ail puklick and domeftick duties: they 
abound in wile maxims, and excellent precepts, 
‘ their whole doctrine, according to C.un-fu-t;u , 
‘ in the Lu'nvu' or iV,'r,ral Difcourfes, being 
‘ reducible to this g.and mde, that we fhould 
* not l yen entertain a thought of anv thing 
‘ bafe or culpablebut the copies of the 
Shi King, fur that is the title of the book, 
are fuppr/ed to have been much disfigured, 
hnce the time of that great Philofopher, 
by lpurious pillages and exceptionable interpo¬ 
lations . and the ffyle of the Poems is in fome 

parts 
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parts too metaphorical, while the brevity of 
other parts renders them obfcure; though 
many think even this obfcurity fublime and ve¬ 
nerable, like that of ancient cloyfters and tem¬ 
ples, ‘ Jhcdding, as Milton exprefles it, a 
4 dim religious light There is another paflage 
in the Lu'nyu', which deferves to be fet down 
at length: 4 Why, my Ions, do you not 
4 ftudy the book of Odes ? If we creep on 
4 the ground, if we lie ufelefs and inglorious, 
4 thofe poems will raife us to true glory: in 
‘ them we fee, as in a mirror, what may belt 
•* become us, and what will be unbecoming ; 

4 bv their influence we fhall be made focial, 
4 affable, benevolent; for, as mufick combines 
4 founds in juft melody, fo the ancient poetry 
4 tempers and compofes our paflions : the Odes 
4 teach us our duty to our parents at home, 
4 and abroad to our prince; they inftruft us 
4 alfo delightfully in the various productions of 
4 nature.’ 4 Haft thou ftudied, Add the Phi- 
4 lofopher to his Ion Peyu, the firft of the 
4 three hundred Odes on the nuptials of Prince 
4 Vr'nva'm and the virtuous Tai Su r He 
4 who ftudies them not, refembles a man with 
4 his face againft a wall, unable to advance a 
4 flep in virtue and wifdom.’ Moft of thole 
Odes are near three thoujand years old, and 
fomc, if we give credit to the Ch'mefe annals, 

confiderably 
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confiderably older ; but others are fomewhat 
more recent, having been compofed under the 
later Emperors of the third family, called 
Sheu. The work is printed in four volumes ; 
and, towards the end of the firfi , we find the 
Ode, which Couplet has accurately tranflated 
at the beginning of the Ta'hio, or Great 
Science , where it is finely amplified by the 
Philofopher; I produce the original from the 
Shi' King itfelf, and from the book, in which 
jt is cited, together with a double verfion, one 
verbal and another metrical; the only method 
of doing juftice to the poetical compofitions of 
the fifiaticks. It is a panegyrick on Vucu'n, 
Prince of Guey in the province of Honang , who 
died, near a century old, in the thirteenth year 
of the Emperor Pingvang, /even hundred and 
fifty-fix years before the birth of Christ, or 
one hundred und forty-eight, according to Sir 
Isaac Newton, after the taking of Troy ; fo 
that the Chinefe Poet might have been con¬ 
temporary with Hesiod and Homer, or at 
leaf! mufl have written the Ode before the 
Iliad and Odyjfey were carried into Greece by 
Lycurgus. 

The verbal tranflation of the thirty-two ori¬ 
ginal chara&ers is this: 

• » 4 f 3 

• Behold yon reach of the river Ki; 

5 6 r 3 

• Its green reeds hew luxuriant! how luxuriant ? 


* Th’4$ 
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* Thus is our Prince adorned with virtues ■, 

13 14 15 lS 

‘Asa carver, as a filer, of ivory, 

17 18 19 30 

^ As a cutter as a polilher, of gems. 

XI 29 

f O how elate and fagacious ! O how dauntlefs andcompofed | 
33 *4 

* How worthy of fame! How worthy of reverence! 

35 17 28 26 

‘We have a Prince adorned with virtues, 

29 30 3 » 32 

f Whom to the end of time we can not forget.’ 

THE PARAPHRASE. 

Behold, where yon blue riv’let glides 
Along the laughing dale ; 

JLight reeds bedeck its verdant fides. 

And frolick in the gale : 

So (liines our Prince! In bright array 
The Virtues round him wait; 

And fweetly fmile th’ aufpicious day. 

That rais’d Him o’er our State. 

As pliant hands in lhapes refin’d 
Rich iv’ry carve and fmoothe, 

His Laws thus mould each ductile mind. 

And every paflion foothe. 

As gems are taught by patient art 
Infparkling ranks to beam, 

With Manners thus he forms the heart. 

And fpreads a gen’ral gleam. 

What foft, yet awful dignity! 

What meek, yet manly, grace! 

What fweetnefs dances in his eye, 

And blofloms in his face ! 

So 
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So fliines our Prince ! A Iky-born crowd 
Of Virtues round him blaze : 

Ne’er fhall Oblivion’s murky cloud 
Obfcure his deathlefs praife. 


The prediction of the Poet has hitherto been 
accomplilhed ; but he little imagined, that his 
compolition would be admired, and his Prince 
celebrated in a language not then formed, and 
by the natives of regions fo remote from his 
own. 

In the tenth leaf of the Ta' Hio a beautiful 
comparifon is quoted from another Ode in the 
Shi' King, which deferves to be exhibited in 
the fame form with the preceding : 

1 2 3 

• The peach-tree, how fair ! how graceful! 

4 5 7 

1 Its leaves, how blooming 1 how pleafant! 

89 IO It 

* Such is a bride, when fhe enters her bridegroom’s houfe, 

«2 13 14 15 

1 And pays due attention to her whole family.’ 

The fimile may thus be rendered : 

Gay child of Spring, the garden’s queen. 

Yon peach-tree charms the roving fight j 
Its fragrant leaves how riciilv erreen ! 

Its blolloms how divinely bright ! 

So fofly finilcs the blooming bride 
By love and confcious Virtue led 
O’er her new rnunLon to preiide, 

And placid joys around her fpread. 
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The next leaf exhibits a eomparifon of a dif¬ 
ferent nature, rather iublime than agreeable, 
and conveying rather cenfure than praile : 

1 s 3 4 

O how horridly impends yon fouthern mountain ! 

56 7 8 

Its rocks in how vaft, how rude a heap ! 

Thus loftily thou fitteft, O minifter of YN ; 

»4 >3 jj >6 

All the people look up to thee with dread. 

Which may be thus paraphrafed : 

See, where yon crag’s imperious height 
The funny highland crowns. 

And, hideous as the brow cf night. 

Above the torrent frowns ! 

So fcowls the Chief, whofe will is law, 

Regardlefs of our ftate ; 

While millions gaze with painful awe, 

With fear allied to hate. 

It was a very ancient practice in China to 
paint or engrave moral fentences and approved 
verfes on veuels in conftant ufe ; as the words 
Renew Thyself Daily were inferibed on 
the bafon of the Emperor Tang, and the poem 
of Kien Long, who is now on the throne, in 
praife of tea, has been publifhed on a fet of por¬ 
celain cups ; and, if the defeription juft cited 
of a felfifh and infolent ftatefman were, in the 
fame manner,'conftantly prelented to the eyes 
and attention of rulers, it might produce fome 

benefit 
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benefit to their fubje&s and to themfelves ; 
efpecially if the comment of Tsem Tsu, who 
may be called the Xenophon, as Cun Ft/ 
Tsu' was she Socrates, and Mem Tsu the 
Plato, of China , were added to iliuftrate 
and enforce it. 

If the reft of the three hundred Odes be fimi- 
lar to the fpecimens adduced by thofe great mo- 
ralifts in their works* which the French have 
made publick, I fhould be very folicitous to 
procure our nation the honour of bringing to 
light the fecund claflical book of the Chiriefe. 
The third, called YeUling, or the book of 
Changes, believed to have been written by Fo, 
the Hermes of the Eaft, and confifting of right 
lines varioufly difpofed, is hardly intelligible to 
the moft learned Mandarins ; and Cun Fu' 
Tsu' himfelf, who was prevented by death from 
accompliftiing his defign of elucidating it, wa9 
dilTatisfied with all the interpretations of the 
earlieft commentators. As to the fifth , or LiKt, 
which that excellent man compiled from 
old monuments, it confifts chiefly of the Chi. 
nefe ritual, and of tra£ls on Moral Duties ; but 
the fourth , entitled Chung Cieu, or Spring and 
Autumn, by which the fame incomparable 
writer meaned the flour ijhing ftate of an Empire 
under a virtuous monarch, and the fall of king¬ 
doms 
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doms under bad governors, mult bean intereft- 
ing work in every nation. The powers, how¬ 
ever, of an individual are fo limited, and the 
field of knowledge is fo vail, that I dare not 
promife more, than to procure, if any exer¬ 
tions of mine will avail, a complete tranflation 
of the Shi' King, together with an authentick 
abridgement of the Chinefe laws, civil and cri¬ 
minal. A native of Canton, whom I knew 
lome years ago in England, and who palled hie 
firft examinations with credit in his way to li¬ 
terary diftin&ions, but was afterwards allured 
from the purfuit of learning by a profpeft of 
fuccefs in trade, has favoured me with the 
Three Hundred Odes in the original, together 
with the Lu'nyu', a faithful verfion of which 
was publifhed at Paris near a century ago ; but 
he feems to think, that it would require three 
or four years to complete a tranflation of them; 
and Mr. Cox informs me, that none of the 
Chinefe, to whom he has accefs, pojfefs leifure 
and perfeverance enough for fuch a tajh ; yet he 
hopes, with the afiiftanceof Whang Atong, 
to lend me next leafon fome of the poems 
tranflated into Englifh. A little encouragement 
would induce this young Chinefe to vilit India 4 
and fome of his countrymen would, perhaps, 
accompany him ; but, though confiderable ad¬ 
vantage 
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vantage to the public, as well as to letters, 
might be reaped from the knowledge and inge¬ 
nuity of fuch emigrants, yet we muff wait for 
a time of greater national wealth and profperity> 
before fuch a meafure can be formally recom¬ 
mended by us to our patrons at the helm of 
government. 

P 


D I S'- 
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DISSERTATION XIII. 

ON THE 

ANTI Q_U I T Y 

OF THE 

INDIAN ZODIAC K. 


I ENGAGE to fupport an opinion (which the 
learned and induftrious M. Montucla 
teems to treat with extreme contempt), that the 
Indian divifion of the Zodiack was not borrowed 
from the Greeks or Arabs, but, having been 
known in this country from time immemorial, 
and being the fame in part with that ufed by 
other nations of the old Hindu race, was pro¬ 
bably invented by the firft progenitors of that 
race before their difperfion. “ The Indians, he 
“ fays, have twodivilions of the Zodiack; one, 
“ like that of the Arabs , relating to the moon, 
“ and conlifting of twenty-feven equal parts, by 
“ which they can tell very nearly the hour of 
“ the night; another relating to the fun, and, 
t* like ours, containing twelve ligns, to which 

13 b “ they 
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“ they have given as many names, correfpond- 
“ ing with thofe which we have borrowed 
“ from the Greeks All that is true ; but he 
adds : “ It is highly probable that they received 
“ them at fome time or another by the inter- 
“ vention of the Arabs ; for no man, furely, 
“ can perfuade himfelf, that it is the ancient 
“ divilion of the Zodiack formed, according 
<c to fome authors, by the forefathers of man- 
“ kind, and ftill prefervedamong the Hindus 
Now I undertake to prove, that the Indian Zo¬ 
diack was not borrowed mediately or dire&ly 
from the Arabs or Greeks ; and lince the tolar 
diviiion of it in India is the fame in fubflance 
with that ufed in Greece, we may rcafonably 
conclude, that both Greeks and Hindus received 
it from an older nation, who liril gave names to 
the luminaries of heaven, and from whom both 
Greeks and Hindus, as their timilariry in lan¬ 
guage and religion fully evinces, had a common 
defcent. 

The fame writer afterwards intimates, that 
“ the time when Indian Aflronomy received 
“ its mod: conliderable improvement, from 
“ which it has now, as he imagines, wholly 
“ declined, was either the age when the 
“ Arabs , who eftablifhed themfelves in Perfia 
“ and Sogdiana , had a great intercourfe with 
“ the Hindus, or that when the fuccefl'ors of 

“ Chengi'a 
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** Chengi'z united both Arabs and Hindus un- 
“ der one vail; dominion.’' ft is not the object 
of this eflay to corred the hiftorical errors in 
the paffage laft cited, nor to defend the alfro- 
nomers of India from the charge of grofs igno- 
ranee in regard to the figure of the earth and the 
diltances of the heavenly bodies ; a charge, 
which Montucla very boldly makes on the 
authority, I believe, of Father Souciet : I will 
only remark, that, in our conversations with 
the Pandits , we muft never confound the fyf- 
tem of the yyautijhicas, or mathematical altro- 
nomers, with that of the Paurdnicas , or poe¬ 
tical fabulilfs ; for to fuch a confulion alone 
muff we impute the many millakes of Euro¬ 
peans on the fubjed of Indian fcience. A ve¬ 
nerable mathematician of this province, named 
Ra'machandra, now in his eightieth year, 
vifited me lately at C riffonanagar, and part of 
his difeourfe was fb applicable to the inquiries 
which I was then making, that, as foon as he 
left me, I committed it to writing. “ The 
“ Paurnnics, he laid, will tell you, that our earth 
“ is a plane figure ffudded with eight moun- 
“ tains, and furroundedbv leven leas of milk, 
“ nedar, and other fluids ; that the part which 
we inhabit, is one of feven illands, to which 
“ eleven fmaller ifles are fubordinate; that a 
“ God, riding on a huge elephant, guards each 
“ of the eight regions ; and that a mountain of 

B b a “ gold 
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44 gold rifes and gleams in the centre ; but we 
44 believe the earth to be lhaped like a Cadamha 
fruit, or fpheroidal, and admit only four 
“ oceans of fait water, all which we name from 
“ the four cardinal points, and in which are 
“ many great peninfulas with innumerable 
44 iflands : they will tell you, that a dragon’s 
44 head fwallows the moon, and thus caufes an 
44 ecliple ; but we know, that the fuppofed 
“ head and tail of the dragon mean only the 
“ nodes, or points formed by interfedtions of the 
“ ecliptick and the rrioon’s orbit ; in Ihort, 
they have imagined a fyftem which exifts 
44 only in their fancy ; but we confider nothing 
44 as true without luch evidence as cannot be 
44 questioned.” I could not perfectly under-: 
ftand the old Gymnolophiu, when he told me, 
that the Rdfckdcra, or Circle of Stg;,s (for lb he 
called the Zodiack), was like a Dhujlura flower; 
meaning the Datura, to which the Sanfcrit 
name has been foftened, and the flotver of 
which is conical, or lhaped like a funnel : at firfl: 

I thought, that he alluded to a projection of the 
hemilphere on the plane of the colure, and to 
the angle formed by the ecliptick and equator ; 
but 3 younger altronomer named Vina'vaca, 
who came afterwards to lee me, allured me 
that they meant only the circular mouth of 
the tunnel, or thebafeof the cone, and that it 


was 
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was ufual among their ancient writers to bor¬ 
row from fruits and flowers their appellations of 
feveral plane and folid figures. 

From the two Brahmans whom I have jufl: 
named, 1 learned the following curious particu¬ 
lars ; and you may depend on my accuracy in. 
repeating them, fince I wrote them in their pre¬ 
fence, and corrected what I had written, till 
they pronounced it perfect. 

They divide a great circle, as we do, into 
three hundred and fixty degrees, called by 
them an fas or portions ; of which they, like 
us, allot thirty to each of the twelve figns in 
this order : 


Mejha, the Ram. 
Vrijha', the Bull. 

A.Jit’huna, the Pair. 
4. Carcata , the Crab. 
Sinha, the Lion. 
Canya, the Virgin. 


Tula, the Balance. 

8. Vrijhchica, the Scorpion. 
Dbanus , the Bow. 

Macara, the Sea-Monfter. 
Cumbha, the Ewer. 

12. Mina, the Fiih* 


The figures of the twelve aflerifms, thus de¬ 
nominated with refpeft to the lun, are fpeci- 
fied by Sri'peti, author of the Retnamah), in 
Sanfcrit verfes ; which I produce, as my 
vouchers, in the original, with a verbal tranfla- 
tion : 

Mdfhadayd nama samanarupi, 

Vinagadadhyam mit’hunam nriyugrrum, 

Pradipasasye dadhati carabhyam 
Navi st’hita varini canyacuiva. 

Tula tulabhrit pretimampanir 
Dhanur dhanushman hayawat parangah, 

B b 3 Mrigananah 
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Mrigananah syan macaro’t’ha cumbhah 
Scandhe nerd ri&agha’tam dadhanah, 
Anyanyapuchch’habhimuc’ho hi mi'nali 
Matsyadwayam fwast’halacharinomi. 

“ The ram, bull, crab, lion, and fcorpioti , 
“ have the figures of thofe five animals refpec- 
tively : the pair are a damfel playing on a 
“ Vina and a youth wielding a mace : the vir- 
“ gin Hands on a boat in water, holding in one 
“ hand a lamp, in the other an ear of ricecorn : 
“ the balance is held by a weigher with a 
“ weight in one hand : the bow, by an archer, 
<e whofe hinder parts are like thofe of a horfe ; 
“ the Jea-monJler has the face of an antelope ; 
“ the ewer is a waterpot borne on the fhoulder 
“ of a man, who empties it : the JiJJj are two, 
“ with their heads turned to each other’s tails ; 
“ and all thefe are fuppofed to be in fuch places 
“ as fuit their feveral natures.” 

To each of the twenty-fevcn lunar flations, 
which they call nacfhatras, they allow thirteen 
a?fas and one third, or thirteen degrees twenty 
minutes ; and their names appear in the order of 
the figns, but without any regard to the figures 
of them : 


A'rdra. 

Punarvafu. 


Purva p’halgunL 
Uttara p’halgum . 
Hafta. 

Chitra. 


* i 


r'.fsc’bi 
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Vifac'ha. Vurvajha’dba. Satabhifha. 

Anuradha. Uttarafhadha. Purva bhadrapadh. 

j 8 . JyeJht'ka Sravand. Uttarabhadrnpada, 

Mula. Dhanishta. ■ ay. Reeati. 

Between the twenty-firft and twenty-fe- 
cond conftellations, we find in the plate three 
liars called Abhijit ; but they are the laft quar¬ 
ter of the afterifm immediately preceding, or the 
latter AJhar , as the word is commonly pro¬ 
nounced. A complete revolution of the moon, 
with refpeft to the ftars, being made in twenty- 
feven days, odd hours, minutes, and feconds, 
and perfe£l exaftnefs being either not attained by 
the Hindus, or not required by them, they fixed 
on the number twenty-feven, and inferted Ab- 
hijit for fome aftrological purpofe in their nup¬ 
tial ceremonies. The drawing, from which the 
plate was engraved *, feems intended to reprefent 
the figures of the twenty-feven conftellations, 
together with Abhijit, as they are defcribed in 
three ftanzas by the author of the Retnamala : 

l. Turagamuc’hafadridham yonirupam cfliurabham, 
Saca’tafamain at’hainafyottamangena tulyam, 
Manigrihasara chacrabhani salopamam bham, 
Sayanaladrisamanyachchatra paryancarupam. 

1 . Haftacarayutam cha maudlicafamam 
chanyat pravalopamam, 

Dhrifhyam torana fannibham balinibham, 
fatcundalabham param; 

* The different compartments of the plate alluded to, 
are fo nminutely defcribed in the fubfequent page, that 
it is thought unnecelTary to annex it. 

B b 4 Crud- 
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Crudhyatcefarivicramena fadrisam, 
sayyafamanam param, 

Anyad dentivilafavat fl'hitamatah 
sringatacavyadti bham. 
j. Trivicramabham cba mridangardpam, 
Vrittam tatonyadyamalabhwayabham, 
Paryancarupam murajanucaram, 
Ityevam aswadibhachacrarupam. 


“ A horse’s head ;ybni or bhaga ; a razor ; 
“ a wheeled carriage ; the head of an antelope ; 
“ a gem ; a houfe; an arrow ; a wheel ; an- 
“ other houfe; a bedftead ; another bedflead ; 
“ a hand ; a pearl ; a piece of coral ; a fef- 
“ toon of leaves ; an oblation to the Gods ; a 
“ rich ear-ring; the tail of a fierce lion a 
“ couch ; the tooth of a wanton elephant 
“ near which is the kernel of the sringataca 
“ nut ; the three footfleps of Vishnu ; a ta- 
“ bor ; a circular jewel ; a two-faced image ; 
“ another couch ; and a fmaller fort of tabor : 
“ fuch are the figures of Afwint and the refi: in 
“ the circle of lunar conftellations.” 

The Hifidu draughtfman has very ill repre- 
fented moft of the figures ; and he has tranf- 
pofed the two /ijkdras as well as the two Bha- 
drapads ; but his figure of Abhijit , which looks 
like our ace of hearts, has a refemblance to the 
kernel of the trapa, a curious water-plant de- 
fcribed in a feparate efiay. In another Sanfcrit 
book the figures of the fame conftellations are 
thus varied : 


A horfe’s 
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A horfe’s head. A ftraight tail. A conch. 

Toni or bhaga. Two liars S. to N. A winnowing fan. 

Aflame. Two, N. to S. Another. 

A waggon. A hand. An arrow. 

A cat’s paw. A pearl. A tabor* 

One bright ftar. Red laffron. A circle of liars. 

A bow. A feftoon. A flafF for burdens. 

A child’s pencil. A fnake. The beam of a balance 

9. A dog’s tail. 18. A boar’s head. 27. A filh. 

From twelve of the afterifms juft enume¬ 
rated are derived the names of the twelve/»- 
dian months in the ufual form of patronymicks ; 
for the Pauratiics , who reduce all nature to a 
fyftem of emblematical mythology, fuppofe a 
celeftial nymph to prefide over each of the con- 
ftellations, and feign that the God So'ma, or 
Lunus, having wedded twelve of them, became 
the father of twelve Genii , or months, who are 
named after their feveral mothers; but the 
JyautiJhicas aflert, that, when their lunar year 
was arranged by former aftronomers, the moon 
was at the full in each month on the very day 
when it entered the nacfiatra , from which that 
month is denominated. The manner in which 
the derivatives are formed, will beft appear by 
a companion of the months with their feveral 
conftellations : 

A'swina. 4 , Paulha. 

Cartica. Magha. 

Margasirlha. P’halguna. 

Chaitra# 
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Chaitra. A'fhara. 

8 . Vaifac’ha. Sravana. 

Jyailht’ha. 12. Bhadra. 

The third month is alio called A’grahay ana 
(whence the common word Agran is corrupted) 
from another name of Mrigasiras. 

Nothing can be more ingenious than the 
memorial verfes, in which the Hindus have a 
cuftom of linking together a number of ideas 
otherwife unconnected, and of chaining, as it 
were, the memory by a regular meafure : thus 
by putting teeth for thirty-two, Rudra for 
eleven, feafon for fix, arrow or element for five, 
ocean i he da, or age, for four, Ra'jia, fire, or 
quality , for three, eye, or Cuma'ra, for two, 
and earth or moon for one, they have compofed 
four lines, which exprefs the number of liars 
in each of the twenty-leven afterifms : 


Vahni tri ritwifliu gunendu critagnibhuta, 
Banaswinetra sara bhucu’yugabdhiramah, 

Rudrabdb i ramaguna vedasata dwiyugtna, 

Denta budhairabhihitah cramasd bhatarah. 

That is : “ three, three, fix; five, three, 
<c one ; four, three, five ; five, two, two ; 
“ five, one, one ; four, four, three ; eleven, 
“ four and three ; three, four, a hundred ; two, 
** two, thirty-two : thus have the ftars of the 
“ lunar conlfellations, in order as they appear, 
“ been numbered by the wife.” 


If 
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If the ftanza was corredtly repeated to me, 
the two AJharas are confidered as one afterifm, 
and Abhijit as three feparate ftars ; but I fufpett 
an error in the third line, becaufe dwibana, or 
two and five, would fuit the metre as well as 
bdhirdtna ; and becaufe there were only three 
Veda's in the early age, when, it is probable* 
the ftars were enumerated and the technicaj 
verfe compofed. 

Two lunar ftations, or manfions, and a quar* 
ter are co-extenfive, we fee, with one fign; 
and nine ftations correfpond with four figns : 
by counting, therefore, thirteen degrees and 
twenty minutes from the firft ftar in the head of 
the Ram, inclufively, we find the whole ex¬ 
tent of Afwirii, and fhall be able to afcertain, 
the other ftars with fufficient accuracy: but 
firft let us exhibit a comparative table of both 
Zodiacks , denoting the manfions, as in the Va¬ 
nities almanack, by the firft letters or lyllables 
of their names : 


Months. 



3 So 
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Months. 


Solar 

Asterisks. 


Mansions. 


A'fwin 

] Mefh 

Cartic 

1 Vrifh 

t 

A'grahayan 

| Mit’hun 

Paufli 

| Carcat 4< 

Magh 

Sinh 

P’halgun 1 

Canya 

Chaitr 

Tula 

Vaiiac’h 

Vrifchic 8. 

JaifhVh 

Dhan 

A'fliar 

| 

Macar 

Sravan j 

Cutnbh 

Bhadr \ 

Min ra. 


f A 

+ 

bh 

+ JL 

J- f 

+ 

ro 

4 

+ JL 

•i M 

| — 

+ 

a 

* 

+ Jl 

1 P 

IT 

+ 

P 

+ si. 9; 

fm 

+ 

PU + JL 

j 

+ 

h 

4 

-j ch 

j 4 
{ ch 

+ 

s 

2 

+ 

V 

- 4 

+ 

a 

+ j i 8 -- 

fmu 

+ 

Pu 

+ — 

1 *. 

+ 

3 

4 

+ dh 

i a 

+ 

S' 

a 

+ 3 - 

1 A 

IT 

+ 

« 

4 

4 - r. 27 . 


Hence we may readily know the flars in 
each manfion, as they follow in order : 


Lunar Solar 


L/U IN A I* 

Mansions. 

Asterisms. 

Stars. 

Afwinf. 

Ram. 

Three-, in and near the head. 

Bharam. 


Three , in the tail. 

Critica, 

Bull. 

Six, of the Pleiads. 

Rohinf. 


Five, in the head and neck. 

Mrigafiras. 

Pair. | 

' Three-, in or near the feet, 
perhaps in the Galaxy. 

A'rdra. 

-- 

One , on the knee. 


Lunar 
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Lunar 

Solar. 


Mansions, 

a STARS, 

Asterisms. 

Punarvafu. 

— 1 

Four, in the heads,breaft, and 
fhoulder. 

Pufhya. 

Crab 

Three , in the body and daws. 

Aslefha. 

Lion 

Five, in the face and mane. 

Magha. 


Five, in the leg and haunch. 

Purvap’halguni. 


Two ; one in the tail. 

Uttarap’halguni. 

Virgin 

Two, on the arm and zone. 

Hafta. 


Five, near the hand. 

Chitra. 

■- 

One , in the fpike. 

Swati. 

Balance 

One, in the N. Scale. 

Visac’h,?. 


Four, beyond it. 

Anuradha. 

Scorpion 

Four, in the body. 

Jyefht’ha. 

— 

Three , in the tail. 

Mula. 

Bow \ 

' Eleven, to the point of tl»$ 

( 

[ arrow. 

Purvafhara. 

— _ 

Two, in the leg. 

Unarafhara. 

Sea-monfter. 

Two, in the horn. 

Siavana. 

— 

Three, in the tail. 

Dhanifht’a. 

Ewer 

Four, in the arm. 

Satabhifha. 


Many, in the ftream. 

Piirvabhadrapada. 

Fifh 

Two, in the firft fifh. 

U ttarabhadrapada. 

— 

Two, in the cord. 

jRevari. 

— 

C Thirty-two, in the fecond 
( fifh and cord. 


Wherever the Indian drawing-differs from 
the memorial verfe in the Retnamiild, I have pre¬ 
ferred the authority of the writer to that of the 
painter, who has drawn fome terreffxial things 
with fo little fimilitude, that we muff not im¬ 
plicitly rely on his reprefentation of obje&s 
merely celeftial: he feems particularly to have 
erred in the ftars of Dhanijht’a. 


For 
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For the afliftance of thofe who may be in¬ 
clined to re-examine the twenty-feven conftel- 
laticns with a chart before them, I fubjoin a 
table of the degrees to which the nacjhatras 
extend refpe&ively, from the firft ftar in the 
afterifm of Aries, which we now fee near the 
beginning of the lign ‘Taurus , as it was placed 
in the ancient fphere. 


K. 

D. M, 

N. 

D. M. 

K. 

D. M. 

J. 

I j°. to'. 

X. 

133°- 20' 

XIX. 

* 53 °. ao' 

XI. 

*6°. 40'. 

XI. 

146°. 40'. 

XX. 

*66®. 40' 

III. 

40°. o'. 

XII. 

160 0 . o'. 

XXI. 

a 80®. o'. 

IV. 

63 °- *<>'• 

XIII. 

1739. *0'. 

XXII. 

*93°. ao'. 

V. 

66®. 40'. 

XIV. 

*86°. 4®'. 

XXIII. 

306®. 40'. 

VI. 

80®. o'. 

XV. 

*oo°. • o'. 

XXIV. 

320°. o', 

VII. 

93V. ao'. 

XVI. 

si3 0 , 20'. 

XXV. 

333 °. 

VIII. 

106°. 40'. 

XVII. 

226°. 40'. 

XXVI. 

346°. 40'. 

IXC 

1 ao?. 0' 

XVIII. 

o'. 

XXVII. 

360°. o'. 


The afterifms of the firjl column are in the 
flgns of Taurus, Gemini , Cancer, Leo ; thole 
of the fecond , in Virgo, Libra, Scorpio , Sagit¬ 
tarius ; and thofe of the third , in Capricornus % 
Aquarius, Pifces, Aries: we cannot err much, 
therefore, in any feries of three conftellations ; 
for, by counting 13 0 20' forwards and back¬ 
wards, we find the fpaces occupied by the 
two extremes, and the intermediate fpace be¬ 
longs of courfe to the naiddle-molh It is not 
meaned, that the divifion of the Hindu Zodiack 
into fuch fpaces is exaft to a minute, or that 
every Aar of each afterifm rauft neccflarily be 

found 
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found in the fpaceto which it belongs ; but the 
computation will be accurate enough for our 
purpofe, and no lunar manfion can be very re¬ 
mote from the path of the moon : how Father 
Souciet could dream, that Vifacha was in the 
Northern Crown, I can hardly comprehend; 
but it furpafies all comprehenfion, that M. 
Bailly fhould copy his dream, and give rea- 
fons to fupport it; efpecially as four Bars, ar¬ 
ranged pretty much like thole in the Indian 
figure, prefent themfelves obvioufly near the 
Balance or the Scorpion. I have not the bold- 
nefs to exhibit the individual Bars in -each 
manfion, diBinguilhed in Bayer’s method by 
Greek letters; becaufe, though I have little 
doubt, that the five Bars of /.IJleJhd , in the form 
of a wheel, are y, ,, of the Lion , and thole 
of Mula, y, t, i, £, <p, t f a, ■!, o, £, nr, of the Sagittary , 
and though I think many of the others-equally 
clear, yet, where the number of Bars in a 
manfion is lels than three, or even than four, 
it is not ealy to fix on them with confidence ; 
and I muB wait, until fome young Hindu aBro- 
nomer, with a good memory and good eyes, 
can attend my leifure on ferene nights at the 
proper feafons, to point out in the firmament 
itfelf the feveral Bars of all the confiellations, 
for which he can find names in the Sanfcrit 
language: the only Bars, except thole in the 

Zodiack t 
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Zodiack, that have yet been distinctly named to 
me, are the Septarjki, Dhruva, Arundhat't , Vtfi i* 
nupad, Mdtrimandel, and, in the Southern hemi¬ 
sphere, Agafya, or Canopus . The twenty-Seven 
Toga ftars, indeed, have particular names, in the 
order of the nacjhatras , to which they belong : 
and lince we learn, that the Hindus have de¬ 
termined the latitude , longitude , and right 
afcenjion of each, it might be ufeful to exhibit 
the lift of them; but at prefent I can only fub- 


join the names of twenty-feven 
vilions of the Ecliptick. 

Togas, or di 

Vijhcambha, 

Ganda. 

Parigha. 

Priti. 

Vriddhi. 

Siva. 

A’yujhmat. 

Dhruva. 

Stddha. 

Saubhdgya. 

Sbbhana. 

Vyaghata. 

Siidhva. 

Jierjhana, 

Subha. 

Atiganda. 

Vajra. 

Sucra. 

Sucarman. 

4 f r U; _ 

Brahman, 

Dhriti. 

Vyatipita. 

Indr a. 

Sid a. 

Varyas. 

Vaidhriti. 


Having Shown in what manner the Hindus 
arrange the Zodiacal Stars with refpect to the 
Sun and moon, let us proceed to our principal 
Subject, the antiquity oj that double arrangement. 
In the firSfc place, the Brahmans were alwaysToo 
proud to borrow their Science from the Greeks r 
Arabs, Moguls, or any nation of Mile held has. 


as 
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as they call thole who are ignorant of the 
Vedas, and have not fmdied the language of the 
Gods : thev have often repeated to me the frag¬ 
ment of an old verfc, which thev now 7 ufe pro¬ 
verbially, tut n'cho vavanatparah , or no baft 
ffeature can be lower than a Yavan ; by which 
name they formerly meant an Ionian or Greek , 
and nou r mean a Mogul, or, generally, a Mu- 
felman. When I mentioned to different Pandits, 
at leveral times and in feveral places, the opi¬ 
nion of Montucla, they could not prevail on 
themfelves to oppofe it by ferious argument; 
but fome laughed heartily ; others, with a lar- 
caftick frnile, laid it was a pleafant imagination ; 
and all feemed to think it a notion bordering on 
phrenfy. In fa<ff, although the figures of the 
twelve Indian Signs bear a wonderful refem- 
blance to thofe of the Grecian , yet they are too 
much varied fora mere copy, and the nature of 
the variation proves them to be original; nor is 
the refemblance more extraordinary than that 
which has often been obferved between our 
Gothick days of the week and thofe of the 
Hindus, which are dedicated to the fame lu¬ 
minaries, and (what is yet more lingular) re¬ 
volve in the lame order : Ravi, the Sun ; Soma, 
the Moon ; Manga/a, Tuifco; Budha, Wo¬ 
den ; Vrihaspati, Thor ; Sacra, Freva; Saul, 
Safer; yet no man ever imagined, that the 
C c Indians. 
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Indians borrowed fo remarkable an arrangement 
from the Goths or Germans. On the planets I 
will only obferve, that Sucra, the regent of 
Venus , is, like all the reft, a male deity, named 
alfo Usanas, and believed to be a lage of in¬ 
finite learning; but Zohrah, the Na'hi'd of 
the Perfians, is a goddefs like the Frey a of 
our Saxon progenitors : the drawing, therefore, 
of the planets which was brought into Bengal 
by Mr. Johnson, relates to the Perjian fyfiem, 
and reprefents the Genii fuppofed to prefide 
over them, exadlly as they are defcribed by the 
poet Ha'tifi' : “ He bedecked the firmament 
“ with ftars, and ennobled this earth with the 
“ race of men ; he gently turned the aufpi- 
“ cious new moon of the feftival, like a bright 
“ jewel, round the ancle of the fky ; he placed 
“ the Hindu Saturn on the feat of that reftive 
“ elephant, the revolving fphere, and put the 
** rainbow into his hand, as a hook to coerce 
“ the intoxicated beaft ; he made filken firings 
“ of fun-beams for the lute of Venus; and 
“ prefented Jupiter, who faw the felicity of 
** true religion, with a rofary of cluftering 
“ Pleiads. The bow of the Iky became that 
of Mars, when he was honoured with the 
“ command of the celeftial hofi; for God 
“ confei-cd fovereignty on the Sun, and fqua- 
“ drons of fiars were his army.” 


The 
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The names and forms of the lunar conftel- 
lations, efpeeially of Bharani and Abhijit , in¬ 
dicate a limplicity of manners peculiar to an 
ancient people ; and they differ' entirely from 
thofe of the Arabian iyftem, in which the very 
fir ft afterifm appears in the dual number, be- 
caufe it confifts only of two ftars. Menzil, or 
the place of alighting, properly iignifies a fation 
or fagc, and thence is ufed for an ordinary 
day’s journey ; and that idea feems better ap¬ 
plied than manjhn to fo inceflant a traveller as 
the Moon. The mendzilull kamar, or lunar 
fages, of the Arabs have twentv-eight names 
in the following order, the particle al being 
underftood before every word : 


Sharatan. 

Nath ruh. 

Ghafr. 

Dhabih. 

JBu'tain. 

Tarf. 

Zubam'yah. 

Bulaa. 

•Thurayya, 

Jabhah. 

Iclil. 

Suiid. 

Debaran. 

Zubrah. 

Kalb. 

Akhbiya. 

Hakaah. 

Sarfah. 

Shaulah. 

Mukdim. 

Hanaah. 

Awwa. 

Naai'rn. 

Mufchir. 

7. Dhiraa. 

^4. Simac. 

21. Beldah. 28. 

Riiha. 


Now, if we can truft th & Arabian lexico¬ 
graphers, the number n l . ftars in their feveral 
menzils rarely agrees with thofe of the Indians % 
and two fuch nations mu ft naturally have ob- 
ferved, and might naturally have named, the 
principal ftars, near which the moon pafles in 
|hp courfe of each day, w ithout any communi- 
C z caticn 
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cation on the fubjeft : there is no evidence, 
indeed, of a communication between the Hindus- 
and Arabs on any fubjeit of literature or fcience; 
for though we have reafon to believe, that a 
commercial intercourte fubfilled in very early 
times between Yemen and the we Hern coafr of 
India , yet the Brahmans , who alone are permit¬ 
ted to read the lix Vcdangas, one of which is the 
agronomical Sefra, were not then commercial, 
and, mold probably, neither could nor would have 
converted with Arabian merchants. The hoflile 
irruptionofth e Arabs into HinduJKn, in the eighth 
century, and that of the Moguls under Chen- 
gi'z, in the thirteenth, were not likely to 
change the aflronomical fvftem of the Hindus 
b it the fuppofed conlequerices of modern revo¬ 
lutions are out of the queftion ; for, if any 
hiftorical records be true, we know with as 
politive certainty, that Arjarsinh and Cana¬ 
da's compoled their works before the birth of 
Christ, as that Menander and Terence 
wrote before that important epoch : now the 
twelve Jigns and twenty-feven manjions are 
mentioned, by the feveral names before exhi¬ 
bited, in a Sanfcrit vocabulary by the hr ft of 
thole Indian authors, and the fecond of them 
frequently alludes to Rhhini and the reft by 
name in his Fatal Ring , his Children of the Sun, 
and his Birth of Cuma'ra ; from which poem 

I pro- 
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I produce two lines, that my evidence may 
not feem to be colledled from mere conver- 
fation : 

Maitre muhurtc sasalanch'hanena, 

Yogam gatafuttarap’halganffhu. 

“ When the ftars of Uttaraf halgun had 
“ joined in a fortunate hour the faun-fpotted 
“ moon.” 

This teftimony being decifive againft the 
conjecture of M. Montucla, I need not urge 
the great antiquity of Menu’s Inftitutes, in 
which the twenty-feven afterifms are called the 
daughters of Dacsha and the conforts of 
So'ma, or the Moon, nor rely on the tefti¬ 
mony of the Brahmans , who afline me with 
one voice, that the names of the Zodiacal ftars 
occur in the Vedas ; three of which I firmly 
believe, from internal and external evidence, to 
be more than three thoufand years old. 

Having therefore proved what I engaged to 
prove, I will clofe my eflay with a general obfer- 
vation. The refult of Newton’s refearches into 
the hiftory of the primitive fphere was, “ that 
“ the praftice of obferving the ftars began in 
“ Egypt in the days of Ammon, and was 
“ propagated thence by conqueft in the reign 
“ of his fon Sisac, into Aj ' rtc , Europe and 
“ AJia ; fince which time Atlas formed the 
C c 3 fphere 
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“ fphere of the Lybians ; Chiron that of the 
Greeks ; and the Chaldeans a fphere of their 
* e own.” Now I hope, on fome other oc- 
cafions, to fatisfy the publick, as I have per¬ 
fectly fatisfied myfelf, that “ the practice of 
“ obferving the ftars began, with the rudi- 
“ meats of civil fociety, in the country of 
“ thofe whom we call Chaldeans ; from which. 
** it was propagated into Egypt, India, Greece, 
Italy, and Scandinavia , before the reign of 
“ Sisac or Sa'cya, who by conqueft fpread a 
“ new fyftem of religion and philofophy from 
the Nile to the Ganges, about a thoufand 
“ years before Christ ; but that Chiron and 
“ Atlas were allegorical or mythological 
“ perfonages, and ought to have no place ia 
*' the fcrious hi (lory of our fpecies-” 


D I 
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DISSERTATION XIV. 

THE 

DESIGN OF A TREATISE 

O N T H E 

PLANTS of INDIA. 


T HE greatelf, if not the only, obftacle to 
the progrefs of knowledge in thefe pro¬ 
vinces, except in thole branches of it which 
belong immediately to our feveral profellions, 
is our want of leifure for general refearches; 
and, as Archimedes, who was happily malle r 
of his time, had not fpace enough to move th e 
greatell weight with the fmalleft force, thus 
we, who have ample fpace for our inquiries, 
really want time for the purfuit of them. 
“ Give me a place to Hand on, laid the great 
“ mathematician, and I will move the whole 
“ earth Give us time , we may lay, for our 
invefigations , and we will transfer to Europe 
all the fciences , arts, and literature of Alia. 
“ Not to have defpaired,” however, was 
C c 4 thought 
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thought a degree of merit in the Roman general, 
even thou°h he was defeated ; and, havirig 
fome hope, that others may occasionally find 
more leifure, than it will ever, at leaf!: in this 
country, be my lot to enjoy, 1 take the liberty 
topropofea work, from which very curious in¬ 
formation, and poflibly very folid advantage, 
may be derived. 

Some hundreds of plants, which are yet im¬ 
perfectly known to European botanifls, and 
with the virtues of which they are wholly un¬ 
acquainted, grow wild on the plains and in the 
forefls of India : the AmarcoJlj, an excellent 
vocabulary of the Sanfcrit language, contains in 
one chapter the names of about three hundred 
medicinal vegetable.".; the Mcdin'i may compriie 
many more; and the Dracvabbitihana, or Dic¬ 
tionary of Natural Productions , includes, I be¬ 
lieve, a far greater number ; the properties of 
which are diilinctlv related in medical tracts 
of approved authority. Now the firft llep, in 
compiling a tier.tile on the plants of India, 
fhould be to write their true names in Roman 
letter^, according to the moft accurate ortho¬ 
graphy, and in St infer it preferably to any vulgar 
dialed; hecaufea learned language is fixed in 

O O 

books, while popular idioms are in conftant 
fluctuation, and will not, perhaps, be under¬ 
flood a century hence by the inhabitants of 

thefe 
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thefe Indian territories, whom future botanifts 
may confult on the common appellations of 
trees and flowers. The childilh denominations 
of plants from the perfons who firft defcribed 
them, ought wholly to be rejected ; for Cham - 
paca and Hinna feem to me not only more 
elegant, but far properer, defignations of an 
Indian and an Arabian plant, than Michelia and 
Lawfonia ; nor can I fee without pain, that 
the great Swedijh botanifl confidered it as the 
fupreme atid only reward of labour in this part of 
natural hiftoty, to preferve a name by hanging 
it on a blofl'om, and that he declared this mode 
of promoting and adorning botany worthy of 
being continued with holy reverence ; though lo 
high an honour, he fays, ought to be con¬ 
ferred with chafe referve , and not profituted 
for the purpofe of conciliating the good will , or 
eternizing the memory, of any but his chofen fol¬ 
lowers ; no, not even of faints. His lilt of an 
hundred and fifty fuch names clearly thews, 
that his excellent works are the true balls of 
his juft celebrity, which would have been 
feebly fupported by the ftalk of the Linncea. 
From what proper name the Plantain is called 
Mufa , I do not know ; but it feems to be the 
Dutch pronunciation of the Arabick word for 
that vegetable, and ought not, therefore, to 
have appeared in his lilt, though, in my opi¬ 
nion, 
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nion, it is the only rational name in the muftef- 
roll. As to the fydem of Linnaeus, it is the 
fydem of Nature, fubordinate indeed to the 
beautiful arrangement of natural orders , of 
which he has given a rough fketch, and which 
may hereafter, perhaps, be completed : but the 
diflribution of vegetables into claffes, according 
to the number, length, and pofition of the fta- 
mens and pidils, and of thofe clajfes into kind*. 
and fpecies, according to certain marks of dis¬ 
crimination, will ever be found the cleareft and 
molt convenient of methods, and fhould there¬ 
fore be ftudioufly obferved in the work which 
I now fugged. But I mud be forgiven, if I 
propofe to rcjeCt the Linncran appellations of the 
twenty-four claffes, becaufe, although they ap¬ 
pear to be Greek (and, if they really were 
fo, that alone might be thought a fufficient ob¬ 
jection), yet in truth they are not Greek, nor 
even formed by analogy to the language of. 
G'-ecians ; for Po/ygauios, Monandros , and the 
red of that form, are both mafculine and fe¬ 
minine; Polvandria , in the abdraCt, never 
occurs, and Polyandrion means a publick ceme¬ 
tery ; Dicecia and Dicect/s are not found in books 
of authority ; nor, if they were, would they 
be derived from dis, but from din, which would 
include the Tricecia: let me add, that the twelfth 
and thirteenth clafles are ill didinguifhed by 

their- 
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their appellations, independently of other ex¬ 
ceptions to them, lince the real diftinclion be¬ 
tween them confifts not fo much in the number 
of their ftamens, as in the place where they 
are inferted; and that the fourteenth and fif¬ 
teenth are not more accurately difcriminated by 
two words formed in defiance of grammatical 
analogy, lince there are but two powers, or 
two diverfities of length, in each of thofe clafles. 
Calycopolyandros might, perhaps, not inaccu¬ 
rately denote a flower of the twelfth clafs ; bull 
fuch a compound would ftili favour of barbarifm 
or pedantry ; and the bell; way to amend fuch a 
iyftem of words is to efface ir, and fupply 
its place by it more fimple nomenclature, which 
may eafily be found. Numerals may be ufed 
for the eleven firff: clafles, the former of two 
numbers being always appropriated to the fa- 
mens, and the latter to Khzpifiils: (hort phrales, 
as, on the calyx or callce, in the receptacle , two 
long, four long , from one bafe , from two , or 
many , bafes, with anthers connected, on th t 
pifiils , in two flowers , in two dijlincl plants^ 
mixed, concealed, or the like, will anfwer every 
purpofe of diferimination ; but I do not offer 
th is as a perfeft fubftitute for the words which 
I condemn. The allegory offexesand nuptials , 
even if it were complete, ought, I think, to 
be difearded, as unbecoming the gravity of 

men. 
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men, who, while they fearch for truth, have 
no buiinefs to inflame their imaginations ; and, 
while they profefs to give defcriptions, have 
nothing to do with metaphors : few paflages in 
Aloijia , the moil: impudent book ever compofed 
by man, are more wantonly indecent than the 
hundred-forty-fixth number of the Botanical 
Philofophy , and the broad comment of its grave 
author, who dares , like Octavius in his epi¬ 
gram, to Jpeak with Roman Jimplicity ; nor can 
the Lintiaan defcription of the Arum , and many 
other plants, be read in Eng/i/h without ex¬ 
citing ideas, which the occafion does not re¬ 
quire. Hence it is, that no well-born and 
w'ell-educated woman can be adviied to amufe 
herfelf with botany, as it is now explained, 
though a more elegant and delightful ftudy, or 
one more likely to afiill and embellifh other 
female accomplifhments, could not poffibly be 
recommended. 

When the Sanfcrit names of the Indian 
plants have been correctly written in a large 
paper-book, one page being appropriated to 
each, the frefh plants themfelves, procured in 
their refpeCtive feafons, mull be concifely, but 
accurately, claJJ'ed and defcribed ; after which 
their feveral ufes in medicine, diet, or manu¬ 
factures, may be collected, with the afliftance 
of Hindu phyficians, from the medical books in 

Sanfcrit , 
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Sanfcrit , and their accounts either difproved cr 
cftablifhed by repeated experiments, as faff as 
they can be made with exadtnefs. 

By way of example, I annex the defcriptions 
of five Indian plants, but am unable, at this 
feafon, to re-examine them, and wholly de- 
fpair of leifure to exhibit others, of which I 
have collected the names, and molt of which I 
have feen in blolfom. 

I. MUCHUCUNDA. 

Twenty, from One Bafe. 

Cal. Five-parted, thick; leaflets, oblong. 

Cor. Five petals, oblong. 

St am. From twelve to fifteen, rather long, 
fertile; five fhorter, fterile. In fome flowers, 
the unprolifick ftamens, longer. 

Fiji. Style cylindrick. 

Peric. A caplule, with five cells, many- 
feeded. - 

Seeds: Roundifh, comprefled, winged. 

Leaves: Of many different fhapes. 

Ufes: The quality, refrigerant. 

One flower, fleeped a whole night in a glafs 
of water, forms a cooling mucilage of ul'e in 
virulent gonorrhoeas. The Muchucunda , called 
alfo Pichuca , is exquifitely fragrant : its calyx 
is covered with an odoriferous duff; and the 

dried 
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«Jried flowers in fine powder, taken like fnufF, 
are faid, in a Sanfcrit book, almoft inftanta- 
neoufly to remove a nervous head-ach. 

Note, This plant differs a little from the 
Ptntapetes of Linnaeus. 

II. BILVA or MA'LU'R A, 
Many on the Receptacle, and One. 

Cal. Four, or five, cleft, beneath. 

Cor. Four, or five, petals ; moffly reflex. 

Stain. Forty, to forty-eight, filaments; 
anthers, moffly ered. 

Pijl. Germ , roundifh ; Style , fmooth, fhort; 
Stigma, clubbed. 

Peric. A fpheroidal berry, very large; many* 
feeded. 

Seeds : Toward the furface, ovate, in a pel¬ 
lucid mucus. 

Leaves: Ternate; common petiole, long; 
leaflets, fubovate; obtufely notched, with fhort 
petioles ; forne almofl lanced. 

Stem: Armed with fliarp thorns. 

Ufes: The fruit nutritious, warm, cathar-. 
tick ; in tafle, delicious; in fragrance, exqui- 
flte : its aperient and deteriive quality, and its 
efficacy in removing habitual coflivenefs, have 
been proved by conftant experience. The 
mucus of the feed is, for fome purpofes, a very 
good cement. 


Note\ 
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Note, This fruit is called Sr'p'hala , becaufe 
it fprang, fay the Indian poets, from the milk 
pf Sri, the goddefs of abundance, who bellowed 
it on mankind at the requeft oflswc.RA, whence 
he alone wears a chaplet of Bilva flowers ; to 
him only the Hindus offer them ; and, when 
they fee any of them fallen on the ground, 
they take them up with reverence, and carry 
them to his temple. From the firffc bloflom of 
this plant that I could infpedl, 1 had imagined 
that it belonged to the lame clafs with the 
Durio, becaufe the filaments appeared to be 
distributed in five lets ; but in all that I have 
fiuce examined, they are perfectly diftindt. 

III. SRINGA'TACA. 

Four and One. 

Cal. Four-cleft, with a long peduncle, 
above. 

Cor. Four petals. 

Siam. Anthers, kidney-fhaped. 

Pijl. Germ , roundiih ; Style , long as the. 
filaments; Stigma , clubbed. 

Seed: A Nut with four oppofite angles (two 
of them fiarp thorns} formed by the Cayx. 

Leaves : Thofe which float on the water, 
are rhomboi'dal; the two upper Sides unequally 
notched ; the two lower, right lines. Their 

petioles. 
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petioles, buoyed up by fpiudle-fhaped fpongy 
fubftances, not bladders. 

Root: Knotty, like coral. 

Vfes: The frefh kernel, in fweetnefs and 
delicacy, equals that of the filberd. A mucus, 
fecreted by minute glands, covers the wet 
leaves, which are confidered as cooling. 

Note, It feems to be the floating Trapa of 
Linnaeus. 

IV. PU'TICARAJA, 

Ten and One. 

Cal. Five-cleft. 

Cor. Five equal petals. 

Peric. A thorny legumen ; two feeds, 

Leaves: Oval, pinnated. 

Stem: Armed. 

Ufes : The feeds are very bitter, and, per¬ 
haps, tonick; fince one of them bruifed and 
given in two dofes, will, as the Hindus aflert, 
cure an intermittent fever. 

V. MADH 17 C A. 

Many, not on the Receptacle, and One. 

Cal. Perianth four, or five, leaved. 

Cor. One-petaled. Tube inflated, flefhv. 
Border nine, or ten, parted. 

Statu. 
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St am. Anthers from twelve to twenty- 
eight, ere£t, acute, iubvillous. 

PIJi. Germ, roundifh ; Style, long, awl- 
Ihaped. 

Peric. A Drupe, with two or three Nuts. 

Leaves : Oval, fomevvhat pointed. 

Ufes: The tubes, elculent, nutritious; yield¬ 
ing, by diftillation, an inebriating l'pirit, which, 
if the fale of it were duly reltrained by law, 
might be applied to good purpofes. A ufeful 
•oil is exprefled from the feed. 

Note, It refembles the Baffin of Koenig. 

Such would be the method of the work 
which I recommend; but even the fpecimen 
which I exhibit might, in Ikilful hands, have 
been more accurate. Engravings of the plants 
may be annexed; but I have more than once 
experienced, that the belt anatomical and bota¬ 
nical prints give a very inadequate, and fbme- 
times a very falfe, notion of the objects which 
they were intended to reprefent. As we learn 
a new language, by reading approved compo- 
fitions in it with the aid of a Grammar and 
Dictionary, fo wc can only fludy with effect 
the natural hiftory of vegetables by analyfing 
the plants themfelves with the Philofophia Bo - 
tanka, which is the Grammar, and t .e Genera 
et Species Plantarum , vvhich*may be conhdered 
as the Dictionary, of that beautiful language, 

D d in 
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in which nature would teach us what plants w<$ 
mu ft avoid as noxious, and what we muft cul¬ 
tivate as falutary ; for that the qualities of plants 
are in fome degree connected with the natural 
orders and clajfes of them, a number of iir*> 
fiances would abundantly prove. 


z- 
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DISSERTATION XV. 

on The 

SPIKENARD 

OF THE 

ANCIENTS. 


I T is painful to meet perpetually with words 
that convey no diftinft ideas : and a natural 
defire of avoiding that pain excites us often to 
make inquiries, the refult of which can have no 
other ufe than to give us clear conceptions. 
Ignorance is to the mind what extreme darknefs 
is to the nerves : both caufe an uneafy fenfa- 
tion ; and we naturally love knowledge, as we 
Jove light, even when we have no defign of ap¬ 
plying either to a purpofe eflentially ufeful.This 
is intended as an apology for the pains which 
have been taken to procure a determinate anfwer 
to a queftion of no apparent utility, but which 
ought to be readily anfwered in India , “ What 
** is Indian Spikenard ?” All agree, that it is an 
odoriferous plant, the beft fort of which, ac¬ 
cording to Ptolemy, grew about Rangamri~ 
flea or fiangamuti, and on the borders of the 
D d 3 country 
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country now called But an : it is mentioned by 
Dioscoride?, whofe work I have not in my 
pofieffion ; but his defcription of it muft be 
very imperfeft, fince neither Linn.bus nor any 
of his difciples pretend to clals it with certainty, 
and, in the lateft botanical work that we have 
received from Europe, it is marked as unknown. 

I had no doubt, before I was perfonally ac¬ 
quainted with Koenig, that he had afcertained 
it; but he allured me, that he knew not what 
the Greek writers meant by the nard of India: 
he had found, indeed,* and Lfcribed a fixth 
fpecies of the nardus, which is called Indian in 
the Supplement to Linna-us ; but the nardus is 
a grafs, which, though it bear a Spike, no 
man ever fuppofed to be the true Spikenard, 
which the great Botanical Philofopher himfelf 
was inclined to think a fpecies of Andropo- 
gon , and places, in his Materia Medica, but 
with an expreffion of doubt, among his polyga¬ 
mous plants. Since the death of Koenig I 
have confulted every botanift and phyfician 
with whom I was acquainted, on the fubjeci 
before us ; but all have confefled without re- 
ferve, though not without fome regret, that 

^ . O 7 

tney were ignorant what was meant by the ln~ 
J\m Spikenard. 

In order to procure information from the 
learned natives, it was neceflary to know the 


name 
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tame of the plant in fome Aftatick language. 
The very word nard occurs in the Song of So¬ 
lomon ; but the name and the thing wereborh 
exotick: the Hebrew lexicographers inr'ms 
both to be Indian ; but the word is in t; ath 
Perfan, and occurs in the following diftL'n of 
an old poet : 

A'n chu bfkheft, in chu nardeft, an chu fhakheld, m chu bar, 
An chu bitdu payidareft, in chu, nardi payidar. 

It is not ealy to determine -in this couplet, 
Whether nard mean the fern, or, a£ Anju' ex J 
plains it, the pith ; but it is manifeftly a part 
of a vegetable, and neither the root , the fruit , 
nor the branch , which are all ieparately named : 
the Arabs have borrowed the word nard, but 
in the fenfe, as we learn from the Kdmus, of a 
j compound medicinal unguent. Whatever it fig- 
jiihed in old Perfan, the Arabick word fumbul * 
which, like fumbalah, means an ear or fpike t 
has long been fubftituted for it; and there can 
be no doubt, that by the fumbul of India the 
Mufelmans underftand the fame plant with the 
nard of Ptolemy and the Nardofachys, or 
Spikenard, of Galen ; who, by the way, was 
deceived by the dry fpecimens which he had 
feen, and miftook them for roots. 

A singular delcription of the fumbul by 
Abu'lfazl, who frequently mentions it as an 
D d 3 ingredient 
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ingredient in Indian perfumes, had for fome time 
almoft convinced me, that the true Spikenard was 
the Cetaca, or Pandanus of our botanifts : hig 
words are, Sutnbulpan] berg dared, ceh dirdz'iian 
dah angojhtejiupahnai seh : or, “ The fumbul has 
“ five leaves, ten fingers long, and three 
“ broad.’* Now I well knew, that the mini- 
fter of Acbar was not a botanift, and might 
eafily have miftaken a thyrfus for a fingle 
flower: I had feen no bloffom, or aflemblage 
of blofloms, of fuch dimenfions, except the 
male Cetaca ; and though the Perjian writer 
deferibes the female as a different plant, by the 
vulgar name Cyora , yet fuch a miftake might 
naturally have been expefted in fuch a work : 
but what mofl confirmed my opinion, was the 
exquifite fragrance of the Cetaca flower, which 
to my lenfe far furpafled the rich eft perfumes of 
Europe or Jfta. Scarce a doubt remained, 
w hen I met with a defeription of the Cetaca by 
Fokskohl, whole words are fo perfectly appli¬ 
cable to the general idea which we are apt to 
form of Spikenard, that I give you a literal tranf- 
ation of them : “ The Pandanus is an incom- 
parable plant, and cultivated for its odour, 
“ which it breathes fo richly, that one or two 
Spikes, in a fituation rather humid, would 
“ be fufiicient to diffufe an odoriferous air for 
** a long time through a fpacious apartment ; 

“ fo 
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4 * fo that the natives in general are not folicit- 
4 ‘ ous about the living plants, bu t pur chafe the 
** Spikes at a great price'' I learned alfo, that 
a fragrant eflential oil was extracted from the 
flowers ; and I procured from Banares a large 
phial of it, which was adulterated with fandal; 
but the very adulteration convinced me, that 
the genuine eflence mu ft be valuable, from the 
great number of thyrfi that rauft be required 
in preparing a fmall quantity of it. Thus had 
i nearly perfuaded myfelf, that the true nard 
was to be found on the banks of the Ganges , 
where the Hindu women roll up its flowers in 
their long black hair after bathing in the holy 
river; and I imagined, that the precious ala - 
hafler box mentioned in the Scripture, and the 
fmall onyx , in exchange for which the poet of¬ 
fers to entertain his friend with a cajk of old 
•wine , contained an effence of the fame kind, 
though differing in its degree of purity, with 
the nard which I had procured : but an Arab 
of Mecca , who faw in my ftudy fome flowers of 
the Cetaca, informed me, that the plant was 
* extremely common in Arabia , where it wag 
named Cadh't ; and feveral Mahomedans of rank 
and learning have fince affured me, that the 
true name of the Indian Sumbul was not Cltaca, 
but J’atamans). This was important informa¬ 
tion ; finding therefore, that the Pandanus was 

D d 4 no; 
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not peculiar to Hindujtan , and considering that 
the Sumbul of Abu'lfazl differed from it in the 
precile number of leaves on the thyrfus, in the 
colour, and in the feafon of flowering, though 
the length and breadth correfponded very nearly, 

I abandoned my firft opinion, and began to in¬ 
quire eagerly for the Jatamans), which grew, 1 
was told, in the garden of a learned and inge-. 
nious friend, and fortunately was then in blof- 
lom. A freSh plant was very foon brought to 
xne : it appeared on inSpe&ion to be a raoft ele¬ 
gant Cyplrus with a ppliShed three-fided culm, 
an umbella with three or four enfiform leaflets- 
minutely ferrated, naked proliferous peduncles, 
crowded fpikes, expanded daggers ; and its 
branchy root had a pungent tafte with a faint 
aromatick odour ; but no part of it bore the 
leaf! refemblance to the drug known in Europe 
by the appellation of Spikenard ; and a Mufel- 
tnim phylician from Debit aflured me positively, 
that the plant was not Jatamans }, but Slid, as it 
is named in Arabick, which the author of the 
Tobfatit l Mimcntn particularly diftinguifhes # 
from the Indian Sumbul. He produced on the 
next day an extract from the Didtionary of Na¬ 
tural Hiffory, to which he had referred ; and 
I prefent you with a tranllation of all that is 
material in ir. 

“ 1. Sud has a roundifh olive-Shaped root; 

4 * externally black, but white internally, and 

“fo 
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** fo fragrant as to have obtained in Perjta the 
“ name of Subterranean Mujk : its leaf ha$ 
“ fome refemblance to that of a leek, but is 
“ longer and narrower, ftrong, fomewhat 
“ rough at the edges, and tapering to a point. 
“ 2. Sumbul means a fpike or ear, and was 
“ called nard by the Greeks. There are three 
“ forts of Sumbul or Nardin ; but, when the 
“ word Hands alone, it means the Sumbul of 
“ India, which is an herb without jlower or 
“ fruit (he fpeaks of the drug only), like the 
“ tail of an ermine, or of a fmall weafel, but 
“ not quite fc thick, and about the length of a 
“ finger. It is darkifh, inclining to yellow, 
“ and very fragrant: it is brought from Hin~ 
“ dujldn , and its medicinal virtue lafts three 
“ years.” It was ealy to procure the dry Ja - 
tb.mhnsi, which correfponded perfectly with the 
defcription of the*S»;/iiW ; and though a native 
Mufelman afterwards gave me "a Serf an paper, 
written by himfelf, in which he reprefents the 
Sumbul of India, the Sweet Sumbul, 'and the Ja - 
tamdnsi as three different pi nits, yet the autho¬ 
rity of the I’ohfatu'l Mumetiin is decilive, that 
the fwcet Sumbul is only another denomination! 
of nard, and the phyfician, who produced that 
authority, brought, as a fpecimen of Sumbul, 
the very fame drug, which my Pandit, who 
is alfo a phyfician, brought as a fpecimen of the 

Jatamans): 
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yatamans): a 'Brahmen of eminent learning gave 
me a parcel of the lame fort, and told me that 
it wasufedin their facrifices ; that, when frefh, 
it was exquilitely fweet, and added much to 
the fcent of rich eflences, in which it was a 
principal ingredietit ; that the merchants 
brought it from the mountainous country to the 
nqrth-eaft of Bengal ; that it was the entire 
plant, hot a part of it, and received its Sanfcrii 
names from its refemblance to locks of hair ; as 
it is called Spikenard, , I fuppofe, from its refem¬ 
blance to a Spike, when it is dried, and not 
frgm the configuration of its flowers, which the 
Greeks, probably, never examined* The Per- 
Jian author defcribes the whole plant as refem- 
bling the tail of an ermine ; and the Jatdmans) t 
which is manifeflly the Spiknard of our drug- 
gifts, has precifely that form, conlifting of 
Yfithered ftalks and ribs of leaves* cohering in 
a bundle of yellowifh brown capillary fibres, 
and conftithting a fpike about the fize of a 
fmall finger. We may on the whole be allured, 
that the nardus of Ptolemy, the Indian Sum- 
bul of the Perfans and Arabs , the J atamans ) of 
the Hindus, and the Spikenard of our {hops, arc 
one and the fame plant ; but to what clafsand 
genus it belongs in the Linneean fyftem, can 
only be afcertained by an infpeflion of the frefh 
blofloms. Dr. Patrick Russel, who ah» 

ways 
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ways communicates with obliging facility hi& 
cxtenfive and accurate knowledge, informed 
me by letter, that “ Spikenard is carried over the 
«< Defert (from India I prefume) to Aleppo, 
** where it is ufed in fubftance, mixed with 
«« other perfumes, and worn in fmall bags, or 
•< i n the form of eflcnce, and kept in little boxe# 
“ or phials, like dtar of rofes.’* He is per¬ 
suaded, and fo am I, that the Indian nard of 
the ancients, and that of our fhops, is one and 
the fame vegetable. 

Though diligent refearches have been made 
*t my requeft on the borders of Bengal and Be~ 
bar, yet the ‘Jatdmansi has not been found 
growing in any part of the Britijh territories. 
Mr. Saunders, who met with it in Btitan , 
where, as he was informed, it is very common, 
and whenceitis brought in a dry ftate toRangpur % 
has no hefitation in pronouncing it a fpecies of 
the Baccharis ; and fince it is not poflible that 
he could miftake the natural order and effential 
char alter of the plant, which he examined, I 
had no doubt that the Jatamami was compofit 
and corymbiferous, with ft amen s connected bjr 
the anthers, and with female prolifick floret? 
intermixed with hermaphrodites: the word 
Spike was not ufed by the ancients with botani¬ 
cal precifion, and the Stachys itfelf is verticil- 
lated, with only two species out of fifteen, that 

could 
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eould juftify its generick Appellation. I there¬ 
fore concluded, that the true Spikenard was a 
Baccharis, and that, while the philol'opher had 
been learching for it to ho purpole, 

k -- the dull Twain 

Trod on it daily with his clouted fhoon; 

for the Baccharis, it feems, as well as the 
Conyza, is called by our gardeners, Plough - 
mans Spikenard . I fufpefted, neverthelefs, that 
the plant which Mr. Saunders defcribed 
■was not Jatamans), becaufe I knew that the 
people of But an had no fuch name for it, but 
diftinguifhed it by very different names ia dif¬ 
ferent parts of their hilly country : 1 knew al- 
fo, that the But’tas, who fet a greater value on 
the drug than it feems, as a perfume, to merit, 
were extremely referred in giving information, 
concerning it, and might be tempted, by the 
narrow fpirit of monopoly, to miflead an 
inquirer for the frefh plant. The friendly 
zeal of Mr. Purling will probably procure it 
in a hate of vegetation ; for, when he had the 
kindnefs, at my delire, to make inquiries for 
it among the Butdn merchants, they allured 
him, that the living plants could not be ob¬ 
tained without an order from their fovereignthe 
Devardja, to whom he immediately difpatched 
* melfenger with an earneft fequeft, that eights - 

or 
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or ten of the growing plants might be fent to 
him at Rangpiir ; fhould the De'vardjd comply 
with tnat requeft, and fhould the vegetable 
fkmrifh in the plain of Bengal , we fhall have 
ocular proof of its clals, order, genus, and 
fpecies ; and, if it prove the fame with the 
pf atamans': of Nepal, which I now i/u.ft intro¬ 
duce to your acquaintance, the queftion, with 
which I began this etTay, will be fatisfa&orily 
anfwered. 

Having traced the Indian Spikenard, by the 
name of J atamans), to the mountains of Nepal, 

I requeued my friend Mr. Law, who then re- 
fided at Gaya, to procure fome of the recent 
plants by the means of the Nepalefe pilgrims ; 
who being orthodox Hindus, andpoffelhng many 
rare books in the Sanfcrit language, were more 
likely than the But’ias to know the true Jatd- 
mansi, by which name they generally diftin- 
guifh it : many young plants were accordingly 
fent to Gaya , with a Perftan letter fpecihcally 
naming them, and apparently written by a man 
of rank and literature ; fo that no fufpicion of 
deception or of error can bejuflly entertained. 
By a miftake of the gardener, they were all 
planted at Gaya, where they have bloffomed, 
and at firfb fee&ied to flourifh : I muft* there¬ 
fore, defer! be the J atamans) from the report of 
Mr. Burt, who favoured me with a drawing 

of 
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6f it, and in whole accuracy we may perfectly 
confide ; but, before I produce the defcription, 
I muft endeavour to remove a prejudice, in re¬ 
gard to the natural order of the fpikenard, 
which they, who are addicted to fwear by every 
word of their mafter Linnaeus, will hardly 
abandon, and which I, who love truth better 
than him, have abandoned with fome relu&ance. 
Hard has been generally fuppofed to be a grafs ; 
and the word Jlachys or fpike, which agree* 
With the habit of that natural order, gave rife, 
perhaps, to the fuppofition. There is a plant 
in Java , which molt travellers and fome phy¬ 
sicians call fpikenard; and the Governor of 
Chinfura, who is kindly endeavouring to pro¬ 
cure it thence in a ftate fit for examination. 
Writes me word, that “ a Dutch author pro- 
** nounces it a grafs like the Cypirus , but inlifts 
** that what we call the fpike is the fibrous part 
“ above the root, as long as a man’s little fin- 
“ ger, of a brownifh hue inclining to red or 
“ yellow, rather fragrant, and with a pungent, 
“ but aromatick, fcent.” This is too flovenly 
a defcription to have been written by a bota- 
nift; yet I believe the latter part of it to be 
tolerably corredt, and fhould inpagine that the 
plant was the fame with our Jatdmdm), if it 
were not commonly afierted, that the Javan 
fpikenard was ufed as a condiment, and if a 

well- 
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well-informed man, who had feen it in the 
jfland* had not affined me, that it was a fort 
of Pimento, and confequently a fpecies of 
Myrtle , and of the order now called Hefperian. 
The refemblance before mentioned between the 
Indian Sumbulan& the Arabian Sud, or Cypirns , 
had led me to fufped, that the true nard was a 
grafs or a reed ; and as this country abounds 
in odoriferous grajfes , I began to colled them 
from all quarters. Colonel Kyd obligingly 
fent me two plahts with fweet-fmelling roots 
and as they were known to the Pandits, I foon 
found their names in a Sanfcrit didionary : one 
of them is called gandhasat'h), and ufed by the 
Hindus to fcent the red powder of Sap an or 
Balkan wood, which they fcatter in the fefti- 
val of the vernal feafon ; the other has many 
names, and, among them, nagaramajiac and 
gbnarda, the fecond of which means ruJUing 
in the water ; for all the Pandits infiff, that 
nard is never ufed as a noun in Sanfcrit, and 
fignifies, as the root of a verb, to found or to ruf¬ 
fle. Soon after, Mr. Burrow brought me, 
from the banks of the Ganges near Heridwar , 
a very fragrant grafs, which in fome places co¬ 
vers whole acres, and diffufes, wdien crulhed, 
fo ftrong an odour, that a perfon, he fiys, 
might eafily have fmelt it, as Alexander is 
reported to have fmelt the nard of Gcdrofta , 
from the back of an elephant : its bloffoms 

were 
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were not preferved, and it cannot, therefore, 
be deferibed. From Mr. Bi.ane of Lucnow 
I received a frefh plant, which has not flowered 
at Calcutta ; but I rely implicitly on his -autho¬ 
rity, and have no doubt that it is a fpecies of 
Andropogon : it has rather a rank aromatick 
odour, and, from the virtue aferibed to it of 
curing intermittent fevers, is known by the 
Sanfcrit name of jwarancusa , which literally 
means a fever-hook , and alludes to the iron- 
hook with which elephants are managed. Laftly, 
Dr. Anderson of Madras , who delights in 
•ufeful purfuits and in affifting the purfuits of 
others, favoured me with a complete fpecimen 
of the Andropogon Kardus , one of the moil 
Common grades on the Coaft, and flourifhing 
mold luxuriantly on the mountains, never eaten 
by cattle, but extremely grateful to bees, and 
containing an eflential oil, which, he under- 
ftands, is extracted from it in many parts of 
Hindu]: an, and uled as an a tar or perfume . He 
adds a very curious philological remark, that, 
in the ‘Tamul dictionary, molt words beginning 
with niir have fome relation to fragrance ; as 
narukeradu to yield an odour, nartum pillu, 
lemon-grafs, niirtei, citron, narta matiutn, the 
wild orange-tree, no rum panel, the Indian Jaf 
irdii, narum alleri, a Arong fmelling flower, 
and niirtu , which is put for nard in the Tamul 

vcrfioQ 
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verfion of our Scriptures : fo that not only the 
nard of the Hebrews and Greeks , but even the 
copia narium of Horace, may be derived from 
an Indian root: to this I can only fay, that I 
have not met with any fuch root in Sanfcrit , the 
oldeft polilhed language of India , and that in 
Perjian, which has a manifeft affinity with it, 
nar means a pomegranate , and ndrg'il (a word 
originally Sanfcrit ) a cocoa-nut , neither of 
which has any remarkable fragrance. 

Such is the evidence in lupport of the opi¬ 
nion, given by the great Swcdijh naturalift, that 
the true nard was a gramineous plant and a 
lpecies of Andropogon ; but fince no grafs, 
that I have yet feen, bears any refemblunce to 
the j atamans), which I conceive to be the nar - 
dus of the ancients, I beg leave to exprefs my 
diflent, with fume confidence as a philologer, 
thousth with humble diffidence as a fludent in 

O 

botany. I am not, indeed, of opinion, that 
the nardum of the Romans was merely the eflen- 
tial oil of the plant, from which it was deno¬ 
minated, but am flrongly inclined to believe, 
that it was a generick word, meaning what we 
now call dtar, and either the Star of rofes from 
Cafnir and Perjia , that of Cetaca , or Panda - 
nus , from the weftern coafi: of India , cr that 
of Aguru , or aloe-wood, from Afam or Cochin- 
china, the procefs of obtaining which is de- 
feribed by Abu'lfazl, or the mixed perfume 
called dbir , of which the principal ingredients 
Vol. I, E e were 
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were yellow fandal, violets, orange-fiowers, 
wood of aloes, role-water, mufk, and true 
fpikenard : all thofe effences and compolitions 
were coftly ; and moil of them being fold by 
the Indians to the Perjians and Arabs , from 
whom, in the times of Octavius, they were 
received by the Syrians and Romans, they muff 
have been extremely dear at Jerusalem and at 
Rome. There might alfo have been a pure nar- 
dinc oil , as AtheNjEUS calls it; but nardwn 
probably meant (and Koenig was of the fame 
opinion] an Indian eflence in general taking 
its name from that ingredient which had, or 
was commonly thought to have, the moll ex- 
’quifite fcent. But I have been drawn by a 
plealing fubjec! to a greater length than I ex¬ 
pelled, and proceed to the prornifed defcription 
of th e true rard, or Jat.-mjnsi, which, by the 
way, has other names in the Amarcojh , the 
fmootheft of which are jatild and lomaja, both 
derived from words meaning hair. Mr. Burt, 
after a model! apology for his imperfedt ac¬ 
quaintance with the language of botanills, has 
favoured me with an account of the plant, on 
the corredlnefs of which I have a perfedl reli¬ 
ance, and trom which 1 colled! the followin'! 
natural char alters : 


Aggregate. 


C.al. Scarce anv. 
ccmihlc. 


Margin , hardly dif- 
Co 
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Cor. One petal. ‘Tube fomewhat gibbous. 
Border five cleft. 

St am. Three Anthers. 

Fiji. Germ beneath. One Style eredf. 

Seed Solitary, crowned with a pappus. 

Root Fibrous. 

Leaves Hearted, fourfold ; radical leaves 
petioled. 

It appears, therefore, to be the Protean 
plant Valerian, a filler of the Mountain 
and Celtlck Nard, and of a fpecies which I 
fhould defcribe in the Lhinean ilyle, Vale¬ 
riana Jata'ma'nsi lints triandris Jo His 
cordatis quaternis , radicalibus petiolatis. The 
radical leaves, riling from the ground and en¬ 
folding the young flem, are plucked up with a 
part of the root, and, being dried in the fun, 
or by an artificial heat, are fold as a drug, 
which from its appearance has been called fpike- 
nard ; though, as the Perfan writer obferves, 
it might be compared more properly to the tail 
of an ermine : when nothing remains but the 
dry fibres of the leaves, which retain their ori¬ 
ginal form; they have fome refemblance to a 
lock of hair , from which the Sanfcrit name, it 
feems, is derived. Two mercantile agents 
from Butin on the part of the Devarlja were 
examined, at my requefl, by Mr. Harington, 
and informed him, that the drug which the 
Bengalefe call JatijuJns\ “grew creel above 

“ the 
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“ t!\e fur face of the ground, refembling In 
“ colour an ear of green wheat ; that, when 
“ recent, it had a faint odour, which was 
“ greatly increaled by the iimple proeefs of 
“ drying it ; that it abounded on the hills, and 
“ even on the plains, of Butan, where it was 
“ collected and prepared for medicinal pur- 
“ pofes.” What its virtues are, experience 
alone can afcertain ; but, as far as botanical ana¬ 
logy can juflify a conjecture, we may fuppofe 
them to be antifpafmodick ; and in our pro¬ 
vinces, eipecially in Behar , the plant will pro¬ 
bably flourifh ; lo that we may always procure 
it in a ftate fit for experiment. On the propofed 
enquiry into the virtues of this celebrated plant, 

I mult be permitted to lay, that although many 
botanifts may have waited their time in enu¬ 
merating the qualities of vegetables, without 
having akertained them by repeated and fatis- 
faCtory experiments, and although mere botany 
goes no farther than technical arrangement and 
defcription, yet it feems indubitable, that the 
great end and aim of a botanical philofopher is, 
to dilcover and prove the ftveral ufes ol the 
vegetable fyllem, and, while he admits with 
Hippocrates the fallacwujtiejs of experience , 
to rely on experiment alone as the balls of his 
knowledge. 


end of the first volume. 
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